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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Telephone, 2634 Circle 


Carnegie Hall, New York 


J. H. DUVAL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera 


Studio: 32 Metropolitan Opera House Building 
New Yor 
M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Trainin Musical Sten- 
ography Normal course in Bublic and Private 
School Music. Special coaching for church trials, | 
Address: Pzooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. | 
ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th St. | 


Cirele 2297 


Phone, 


CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Couyse for Teachers 
607-608 Carn lie Hall, New York 
109 Main St., Orange, N. 
680 St. Nicholas Ave., 


Technic 


Resid ‘New 


ence 


ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
182 Madison Ave. 

Murray Hill, 


MME. 


Phone: 392 


: ’ TC y 
'IRDON ROBINSON 

THE ART OF SINGING 

Vocal Expert and Diagnostician 

Exponent of the Dr, 1 Holbrook 

method for vocal defects and impaired voices 

(Co-worker with Dr, Curtis for many sears.) 
Studio: 245 West 75th St., New York, 

Phone olumbus 2505 


Curtis 


PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
Dyck Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, 
New York City 
Telephone Circle 6130 


Van 


MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI 
VOCAL TEACHER AND OPFRA COACH 
Only teacher of Marta Casgtorri, coloratura 

Metropolitan Opera House Building 
Broadway : $3 : New York City 
Conn., 46 Cannon Street 


+ 


1425 


Bridgeport, Studio: 


EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP 

comes to New York to personally establish the 

Fletcher-Copp School of Musical Self Expression. 
411 W. 114th St. Phone Cathedral 7150 


FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
1” SINGING 


New York 


East 62nd bail ‘ 
6923 Rhinelander 


Telepnone, 


144 


EE, PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel, 1350 Circle 


BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall 


JANET 


— “rE 
FLORENCE E, GALE 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method 
137 West 69th St., New York 
Telephone, Columbus, 4873 


JACQUES L, GOTTLIEB 
Teacher of Violin, Orchestra Conductor 
Juvenile and Adult Orchestras 
Gottlieb Institute of Music 


Voice and Piano Departments 
136 East 76th Street - - ew York City 
Tel, Rhinelander 4345 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Studio: 1339 Union Street 


MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Eepenens bi 
Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City, 


Carnegie 


SY 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera Hoven. Y. 


Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., 
Calder enone, 3967 Fordham 


York 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN. 
Voice Expert—Coach— Repertoire 
Artists who have worked 
Jordan, Marie Morrisey, 
Barnes Wells, Leroy Weil, 
and Samuel Roberts. 


this 
ane 


season 
Neilson, 


70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th St., 
New York City 
Tel, Circle 1472 
THE BOICE STUDIO 
57 West 75th St., New York. 
Tel, Schu,ler 1337 
Susan S. Boice, Soprano. Teacher of the Art 


| of Singing Voice trials by appointment, 


WALTER L, BOGERT 


SINGING 





ART 


OF 
| 25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4834 Morningside 


MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 
136 East 78th Street $ New York | 
| Telephone Rhinelander 4468 


BENNO KANTROWITZ 


| 
| ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 


New York | _ 


i Teacher of Piano and Theory 
| 1425 Broadway, Studio 68, New York City 
Telephone, 1274 Bryant 
ADELE RANKIN 
CONCERT SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
| Studio: 1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera 
House Bldg., N. Y. 
| Phone 2634 Penna. 
| ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 
15 East 69th Street, New York City 
Telephone, Rhinelander 8623 
AMY GRANT, 
Opera Recitals Tuesdays 5:30 
At the Town Hall 
Address Sec. Studio Vocal and Dramatic Art 
78 West 55th St., New York City. 





| 
| 


CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST, 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. <A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone 1350 Circle 


MABEL PHIPPS BERGOLIO 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Tuesdays and Fridays at the Institute of 
Musical Art 
Hall, Tel. 


120 Carnegie New York, Circle 1350 


WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 


MILLIE RYAN 


ART OF SINGING 
Perfect Tone Production and Rep»rtoire 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, New York 


Telephone, Circle 8675 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone, 1514 Clarkson 


FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 
“Being in full possession of my method of 


singing, he has the ability to form great»artists.’ 
Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, 


MR. 


1103-4, New 


FRANCES WHEELER KNIESZNER 
Formerly Mme. 
Teacher of the 
of Singing. 
Avenue, 


York City 


Germain 


and Art and Science 


Coach 


439 West End New York City 


WIL BUR A, LUYSTER 


Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers.’’ No instrument used 
Both class and individual instruction 
Class courses begin Oct, Ist. Private any time 
Carnegie Hall. Res, Phone, 9319 W. Mansfield 


MISS EMMA THURSBY 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park 








Mary 
John 
lelen Porter Sleeper 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 


ESPERANZA . GARRIG GUE 





ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway Phone 1274 Bryant 
FRANCES FOSTER 
Coach for Concert and Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 334 West 84th Street, New York 
Telephone, Schuyler 1049 


ESTELLE ASHTON SPARKS 


CONCERT SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF SINGERS 
Coaching and Repertoire 
Studios: 


| Metropolitan Opera House, 
hone Pennsylvania 2634 
16 Duryea Place, Brooklyn 
Flatbush 4393 
} Appointment only 
: ; 
| FREDERICK SOUTHWICK 
CONCERT BARITONE 
and TEACHER OF SINGING 
| Studios 609 Carnegie Hall 


| ISABEL LEONARD 

VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
Specialist in 

Phonetics and Breath 

502 Carnegie Hall : : : 

Telephone, Circle 1350 

50 West 67th Street, 


| 


Studio: New 


Residence: New 


| WARD-STEPHENS 
ARTISTIC SINGING 
35th Street, 
Phone 9828 Murray 


15 East New 


Hill 


ETHEL WATSON USHER 
COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 
Returned from Three Months’ Concert Tour in 
as Accompanist for Sue Harvard 
127 West 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone Schuyler 3660 


PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S 

VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory teacher to Professor 
1476 Carroll St., Brooklyn, 
Telephone Decatur 2525 


New 


SIGNOR A, BUZZI-PECCIA 

VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOS 

Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie 
Cecil Arden 

Studio: 33 West 67th St., 


MRS. WILLIS E 


VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTO 
Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New Yo 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699 
GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 
BARITONE 
Late of Metropolitan Opera Compan 


will accept pupils 
668 West End Avenue, 
Telephone, 


Riverside 3469 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES 

“All Can Sing if They Know 

15 West 67th Street, New York City 
Phone 2951 Columbus 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New 


VON DOENHOFF, 


ALBERT 


PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHE 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone, Riverside 366 





PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke 


Classics; 
Style; Liszt—Technic. 


Head of piano d 


Riverside Drive. Tel. Schuyler 3655. 
arranged to suit individual requirements. 
sonal address, 408 West 150th St, Tel., 
bon 1530. 


Ce 


Auer 


New York 


. BACHELLE 


New York City 


How to Breathe 


York City 


FREDERICK RuiesperG, A. A. G. O. 


Scharwenka 


ment, New_York School of Music and Arts, 


New York City 


New York City 
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Europe 
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York 
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CARL FIQUE 
Piano. 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 





Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City 


128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


HANNA BROCKS 
SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 135 West 72nd Street, New York 
Phone: Columbus 5364 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York. Phone, Pennsylvania 2634 


DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF 


SINGING 


471 West New York 


End Avenue : 
Phone, Schuyler 6870 


VINCENZO PORTANOVA 


VOCAL STUDIO 
58 West 70th Street : New York 
Phone, 8955 Cobunties 


MARIE MIKOVA 





PIANIST 
Mgt. Music League of America, 
8 East 34th Street, New York 
| Studio: 1187 Madison Avenue New York 
| DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 


ALICE NIELSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 
| 132 West 74th Street, :: :: New York City 
Phone Columbus 0180 G, E. Patten, Secy. 


| 
| MME, MINNA KAUFMANN 
} Instruction Lehmann Method 


New York 


J. Cartall, Secy. 


SAMUEL § 


PIANIST 


SPIVAK 
AND PEDAGOGUE 
15th Avenue : +: Brooklyn, N. Y,. 
Tel. Blythbourne 3054 
Appointment by mail only, 


4511 


LAURA E. MORRILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street 
Phone, 2118 Columbus 





New York 





MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA 


Teacher of voice in all its branches. Defects 
of tone production eradicated 
French and Italian Lyric Dieta 
257 West 86th Street, ‘ew York 


Telephone, 5910 Schuyler 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 

230 E. 62d St. 


to students 
perfection, 


Directors, 


musical education 
beginning to the 


F. & H. 


Complete 
from the 


given 
highest 
CARRI, 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
certizing in Berlin. Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 

Address; 155 West 122nd St., New York 
Phone, 4778 Morningside 
Summit, N. J., Mondays and 


(In Thursdays) 





LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
38 West 91st St. 
Brooxtyn: Academy of Music 


New York: 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
VOCAL MASTER CLASSES 
in New York till May 15, 1923 
In Europe June until October, 1923 
Address The Harding Hotel, 203 West 
Street, New York 
Tel. Circle 2500 


54th 





BRUNO HUHN 


205 West 57th Street, New York 
Tel. Circle 5420 





Elementary and Advanced Singing Lessons 
Oratorio and Song Repertoire 
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December 28, 1922 
VLADIMIR 


DUBINSKY 


CONCERT CELLIST 


INSTRUCTION IN CELLO 
CHAMBER MUSIC 


Mugie: 501 East Ave., 
ochester, N. Y. 
Phone Stone 122 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Sepeene 


Open for Concert and Recital ocegements 

Studio: Ursuline Academy, W. ag illen St. 

Private Address: The Cloremen one 22, 
W. McMillen St., Cincinnati,’ Ohio, 











GEORGE HAMLIN CopssrT 

instruction In as A ene English Diction 

November Ist to 070 ison Ave., 

New York; June tat to ‘aceuter ist: Lake 
Placid, Adirondack Mts., N. Y. 





LEILA TOPPING 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Concert rome Hinkle apres, 
poaeway. New Yor 
Studion” r 85th St ” New ‘ork. 
Telesh hone 8391 urray Hill 


ALBERT MARSH|-* 


Teacher of Oboe 
24 West 45th St. - - New York City 


8 TENOR- COMPOSER 
R Concert Recitals 
319 W. 95th Street 
8 Tel. River 8744 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 


203 West 54th St. 
Phone 2160 Circle 








zzoe 








tel Hardi 
as 4 York city 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music, 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


ome" FUSON "2" 
Oratorio, Recital, Festival 


232 West 75th St. New York City 
Phone, Columbus 8255 











“Not all may become Actiats, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically 


HAGGERTY-SNELL nes 
METROPOLITAR OPERA HOUSE $ 08. 13s Broadway, New York 
Suite 2 : 1274 Bryant 


RUSSELL J. ENGLAND 


COMPOSER—TENOR 
Concerts—Recitals of his songs—Oratorio 
214 Lakeview Drive, Collingswood, N. J 


HAYDN OWENS 


PLANET ACCOMEAIIET COACE 
Se Society 











SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive, New York 


VOICE CLINIC 


Mme. Rose Tomars, Voice Specialist 
and Rebuilder of Voices, will correct 
every defect under guarantee. Tremolo 
removing a specialty, as her method is 
not a theory but a froven Fact. Write 
for deocrigtive folder. Suite 824, Carnegie Hall, 
Residence Studio, 20 West 65th St., New York City. 


“« WILD 


9425 8. Robey Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


BAYERLEE 


Associate Professor 











of 
JULIUS STOCKHAUSEN ~ 
TEACHER OF 602 West 113th Street. N.Y. 
WORLD FAMOUS Telephone 7960 Cathedral 
ARTISTS Auditions by Appoi Only 


PZZPTOG 








Natl. Song & Slogan Ss. WALTER 


oiky KREBS 


Composer: Pianist 
Instruction. Recitals & Accompanying 
547 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 
Morningeide 0787 





MUSICAL 


CARMEN FERRARO |" 


Grand Opera Tenor and Conductor—V oice 
lacing, Concert, Oratorio and Opera 
Coaching—Only Talented Pupils Accepted 


Ensemble work and experience guaranteed. 
National Grand ion reorganizing. 
Voice trials by appointment only. 


112 East 59th Street, Studio A. 
New York City 


: ‘NADWORNEY DRASONTRALTO 








(National Prize Winner) 
80 West Sist St., Bayonne, N. J. 
Tel. 1375 Bayonne 





RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
554 West 113th Street New York City 


44 BOMMEL © 


Tel. Audubon 1673 


CONTRALTO 
519 Lincoln Place 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone 7277-] Prospect 


can HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


& GRAVES ATKINS 


Soprano 
839 North Dearborn Street 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme, E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. CLarlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
Tel, 6641 Columbus, New York 





es St. Nicholas Ave, 





Pears 





Philadelphia 








Chicago, Ill. 





New York 











430 West 57th St. 





Jeanne 


Le Fee Farduly 


Teacher of Singing 
Recital and Operatic Mezzo- 
Contralto 
Paris - New York 
124 West 88th St., New York 
Phone 1368 Schuyler 
(Special courses of French and Italian 
Diction under competent instructors) 


BEFORE SELECTING 
YOUR, VOCAL TEACHER 


READ 
“THE SECRETS OF SVENGALI” 
By J. H. DUVAL 


And You Can't Be Fooled 


$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers “ 
Publisher—JAMES T. WHITE & CO., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


TRANSIER 


9 Ane NO RESITALS 
sit % “First National Bank, 











, lowa 
Jean ware leat Yesk Fifth avenue, 








Mme. ‘Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Hr. HENRY HOLDEN ISS 
Recitals and Piano 
Instructions 


— = with Fea Mw York Re ngs 


pooch  dathaante oe cana 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 








COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Saqner 
Special Course in Dietion. Pupils Fe 
Oratorio and Concert. Teacher of Luci = omy 
many other successful singers. Studios: Burnet House 
Drawing Rooms, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and A P ist 
255 Fort Washington Ave., New York 


Wadsworth 1989 (Private) 
Phones { Wageworth 4550 tbs A 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
OPEN FOR CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Street Cambridge, Mass, 


‘OR Yutietet, — and 
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2052 Tremont 
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KRAFT 


Sencees ‘Frank rey ary 
are o ran a Fo 
14 West 68th St. New York City 


GEHRKEN 6risnist 
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Brooklyn Eagle. 
Ba 74 aining unique reputation.”— 


¥, 
587 Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BonelsVALERI i=: 


POTTER 


Contralto 
Concert - Oratorio- Opera - Recitals 
Care 
Musical Courier Co. 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Tel. 4292 Murray Hill 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


¢LUTIGER GANNON | :=: 


ONTRALTO 
624 Michigan ‘A Avenue 

















Chicago, Il. 


I. MISERENDINO 


oe and TRAGHER 
2020 Broadw New York City 
Telephone 6737 Columbus 


JACOB FRANK 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER. 
897 Livonia Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone, Glenmore 6082. 


BIRDICE BLYE fi: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


J FINNEGAN 


Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 
Management: Ernest Briggs, Inc., 1400 Broadway N.Y. 
Personal address: 2 South 20th St. 
Elmhurst, L. 1, N. Y. Tel. Newtown 2398-J. 

















SERGEI 


KLIBANSK Y 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St-, New York City, 5329 Circle 
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LAZAR S$. SAMOILOFF 
BARITONE 
Teacher of 


Rosa Raisa, Giacomo Rimini, 
Gabrielle Besanzoni, Jean 
Barondess, Luisa Escobar, 
Edward Lankow, Alice Zep 
pilli, and many others, 

BEL CANTO SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hall New York 


EARLE LAROS 


“The Pianist with a Message” 
Educational Recitals 
Address: MISS JEAN WISWELL, 437 Fifth Aveane, RB. Y. 


LAURIE MERRILL 


Soprano 
COSTUME RECITALS 


Hotel Bretton Hall, B’way & 86th St., N. Y. City 
Tel. 1000 Schuyler 


tation HOFFMANN ase 


Home Address: St, Paul, 
ARCHIBALD Concert 


SESSI ONS Accompaniat 


Organist-Director “All Souls,” 
537 West 12lst St, N. ¥. Tel. 6674 Morningside. 


RUBANNIL soran 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 


4 LJUNGKVIST 




















Head of Voice Department 
SULLINS COLLEGE, BRISTOL, VA. 





ARTHUR M. on 


BARITONE 





Fine Arts Building - Chicago 
HAZEL 
GRUPPE 
Concert Pianist 


Teacher—Accompanist—Coach 
Studio: & West 92nd Street 








ew Yor 
= . Telephone Riverside 0118 


ERNA CAVELLE 


SOPRANO 
Available for Concerts, Recitals and Oratorio 
Address 318 West 82nd Street, New York City 








E’mma A. DAMBMANIN 


and P ped Gnome, Rehearsals Monday 
pean lle Carn = o Hall netruetion. hantdenes 
Btudlo, is? Ww. St, Tel, vie Wiiver, between # and 
oa. m. 





EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Management: = May Smith. 
efferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist “ Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth El Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 








AGNES 


BRENNAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at Marymount 
College 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, N, Y. 


Studio; 452 Riverside Drive, Hew York City 
Tel. 9060 Morningside 











JOSEPH 


VITO | 


Harpist 
yy 


A true American artist, 
Available for engage- 
ments during and after 
the present season, Lim- 
ited number of pupils 
accepted, 
Address c/o Symphony 
Orchestra, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 











NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 


America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 
HAVRAH HUBBARD—Operalogues 
Musical Illustrations by the Greatest Authorities 
Meetings Waldorf-Astoria 


For all information appiv to the President 


17388 Broadway, New VYore 
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A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 








Offices: 20 West 45th Street 


Reproducing Player Pianos 


Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 


New York City 

















Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
Office and Warerooms;: 667 Fifth Avenue . 





_ 





New York City 





Maestro G. LOMBARDO 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
author of “The Art of Singing” 
@ roll of the tenes IE LUCIA 
to 


Teacher of Ciceolint, John x an@ other celebrities. 

Consultation and voles teh by appointment only. 

Studio: 120 West oth St., New York City 
Telephone Schuyler 658 





mn —— a 
Loach 


J. WARREN & 
West 7 Tand Street 


ERB" ==: 


§ ROSSI- DIEHL 
U SOPRANO 


& . ot teen ag Recitals P 
it sf - t. Phone Columbus 
Yy Residence phone, Glen Ridge 1347M. 


H. VW. Maurer 


Specialist in VIOLIN TECHNICS 


Studio: 1425 Broadway, New York C 
Residence: 867 East 178th Street, Bronx, N. 


’ MARGOLIS atm 


E 1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York oe 


Lillian Croxton 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals 


Management: 
Otandare ep | Office, 

East 42 treet, 

New York City 


‘Rober 


wn * —" 
































Concert 0 

—" Condu 

an a ~ engl 
ingeramiens 
—, Theory 
counlntoctet 


ee welt mpatt Street, New York 
Tel. 9688 Circle 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 
Ficbal Rewoch, 34 Violin Carviyn Netdbaret, Calle 


Address 474 West 150th Street 











New York City 


OU know Paderewski’s “Men- 
uet’”— his masterful composi- 
tion is world famous. But, do 
you know that you can buy it for 
15c—beautifully printed on the best 
of paper—certified to be correct as 
the master wrote it? 
That is the achievement of Century 
Certified Edition Sheet 
Masic — for 15c you can 
select from masterpieces 
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Do You Study Singing ? 
Are You Making Progress? 





if Not, Why? Pualied Ww. Jonso T. Wiley 70 Fith Ar, 


Read—“Tax Secazrs or Svencart” 
By J. H. Duvel 


And You'll Find Out. 
$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 
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“ue Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still — built by its set ager 


q Its oontinned: use ‘in such institutions | as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability % $ $ 
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of the musical world, Subscription 17/6d 
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NATIONAL CONCERT MANAGERS’ CONVENTION 
HELD FOR FIRST TIME IN NATIONAL CAPITAL 


Members Hear the Plans and Purposes of the New Wolfsohn -Judson Combination and Vote to Co-operate—Committee 
Formed to Investigate the So-Called Equity Contract—Some Thirty Managers in Attendance— 
Many Social Affairs Arranged 


Washington, D. C., December 19.—It seems most. fitting 
that an organization such as the National Concert Man- 
agers’ Association, whose purpose is the development of 
national culture and the furtherance of musical art in 
America, should meet in the national capital. Thanks to 
the kindly efforts and the generous hospitality of Mrs. 
Katie Wilson-Greene, this was not only made _ possible, 
but also the convention was made a most delightful social 
as well as successful business affair. About thirty man- 
agers, representing the Eastern, the Middle Western and 
Southern territories, attended. Mrs. Wilson-Greene had 
made arrangements for them at the Wardman Park Hotel, 
only a short distance from her lovely 
home, 2601 Connecticut avenue, at which 
all the meetings were held during the 
convention, from December 17 to 19 inclu- = 
sive. Among those present were Carl D. 
Kinsey, Howard Potter, Anna Goff Bryant, 
Ona B. Talbot, Anna Chandler Goff, Wil- 
liam A, Albaugh, Elizabeth Cueny, W. A. 
Fritschy, Mae Davis Smith, Miss Michael, 
Miss Kraft, Robert Boice Carson, Adella 
Prentiss Hughes, Mrs. Franklyn B. San- 
ders, May Beegle, Albert M. Steinert, 
Edna W. Saunders, Katie Wilson-Greene, 
T. Arthur Smith, Guy A. Ourand, Marion 
Andrews, and Margaret Rice. The New 
York managers who-attended were Loudon 
Charlton, Fitzhugh Haensel, Daniel Mayer, 
Arthur Judson, Jack Adams, Milton Dia- 
mond and Catherine Bamman. Mrs. 
Wilson-Greene had as her house guests 
Mrs. Hughes, of Cleveland; Miss Cueny, 
of St. Louis; Mrs. Saunders, of Houston, 
and Mrs. Talbot, of Indianapolis. 

On Sunday evening Mrs. Wilson-Greene 
entertained over a hundred guests at a 
brilliant reception to meet the managers. 
The following afternoon she arranged a 
charming tea at the Congressional Club. 
Helena Marsh, contralto, added greatly to 
the guests’ pleasure at the tea. It was 
the second time Miss Marsh’s rich and 
beautiful voice had been heard in Wash- 
ington, as she was one of the artists of 
T. Arthur Smith’s Ten Star Series con- 
certs last season. She was accompanied 
by Frederick Bristol. Mrs. Marsh was 
the guest of Mrs. Lawrence Townsend 
during her stay in Washington. On Mon- 
day evening the New York managers 
entertained the association at a_ theater 
party at the Poli Theater, followed by a 
charming supper party at the Washington 
Hotel. 








THe Business SESSIONS. 

There were many matters of great 
importance to the welfare of the associa- 
tion discussed at the almost continuous 
meetings during the three days of the 
convention, and much constructive busi- 
ness was accomplished. The president, 
Elizabeth Cueny, was eager in furthering 
any new ideas, and helped greatly in the 
general discussion of varied problems. It 
soon developed that a topic of paramount 
interest was the recent Judson-Wolfsohn- 
Associated Musical Bureaus merger. 

Jack Adams, of the Wolfsohn Bureau, 
and Milton Diamond, of the Judson Man- 
agement, discussed with the executive com- 
mittee—consisting of Miss Cueny, Mrs. 
Saunders, Miss Rice and W. A. Fritschy 
—the purpose of this recent merger, and 
what economy they proposed to accom- 
plish in the concert manager business. 
(These have been reported in old and in 
recent numbers of the MusicaL CourRIER 
and do not have to be set forth at length 
here.) 

They also met the local managers, 
outlining the plans and explaining the : 
purposes of the bureau. The question of engaging artists 
on a percentage basis was one, Mr. Adams explained, which 
the managers of the bureau, owing to lack of time, had 
been as yet unable to discuss. However, Mr. Adams 
requested the aid, suggestions and cooperation of the local 
managers, promising that this and other questions would 
be taken up by the Wolfsohn-Judson combination at the 
earliest opportunity. 

On December 19 the following resolution, introduced by 
Mrs. Hughes, was adopted: “The National Concert Man- 
agers’ Association desires to express its approval of the 
policy and aims of the recently formed combination of the 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Concert Management Arthur 
Judson and the Associated Musical Bureaus of America, 
as outlined to the association by its representatives, Arthur 
Judson, John Adams and Milton Diamond; to say it wel- 
comes this timely effort to reduce the extravagant costs 
of overhead to the producing managers and its resulting 
high prices to the concert managers ; and that it will 
cooperate with this association as well as with the National 
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formances. 
of her new roles being Manon. 
that her popularity is not waning, but is on the increase. October 2 
her concert tour in Montreal, and everywhere, whether in opera or concert, the : 
famous diva is setting new standards for bow-office receipts and attendance. — 


Musical Managers’ Association of the United States and 
other managers of artists, preserving at all times the 
liberty of individual action and choice that has heretofore 
prevailed,” 

Another important subject discussed at length was one 
which has interested the association ever since its founda- 
tion—that, of the so-called equity contract. A joint com- 
mittee consisting of Mrs. Edna W. Saunders and W. A. 
Fritschy on behalf of the National Concert Managers’ 
Association, and Daniel Mayer and Fitzhugh Haensel on 
behalf’ of the New York association, was appointed to 
adjust the matter before the next meeting of the National 
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AMELITA GALLI-CURCI, 


who will join the Metropolitan Opera Company next month for a series af per- 
Mme. Galli-Curci is at present gaining fresh laurels in Chicago, one 
This, her seventh season in America, indicates 
she opened = 
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Concert Managers’ Association, and to present its. report 
at that time. H. 


Baklanoff Will Be Garden’s Brother-in-Law 


The Musicat Courter is the first paper in the country 
to announce that Georges Baklanoff, the well known bari- 
tone of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, will be married 
early this spring to Mrs. Walsh, sister of Mary Garden, 
formerly General Director of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Association. 


Hood Assistant Manager of Chicago Opera 
(By Telegraph) 

Chicago, December 25.—At the request of Clark Shaw, 
business manager of the Chicago Civic Opera, George Hood 
has been appointed assistant business manager of that or- 
ganization. Mr. Shaw remains as business manager, but 
will devote more of his time to arranging the company’s 
annual tour, staying in Chicago only during the opera season 


and travelling the rest of the year. Mr. Hood, who comes 
from Seattle, is well known in the managerial field, es 
pecially on the Pacific Coast. He was road manager of the 
Russian Opera Company last season. Full details of this 
change will be printed in next week’s issue. 

(Signed) Rene Devries. 


VERBRUGGHEN ENGAGED AS 
REGULAR CONDUCTOR OF 
MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA 


New Contract Is Signed for a Term of Three Years-— 
Orchestral Organization Delighted—Mr. Verbrugghen’s 
Statement—Mrs. Verbrugghen and Daughter 
Will Locate in Minneapolis 


In the Minneapolis and St. Paul papers of December 18. 
official announcement was made of the engagement of 
Henri Verbrugghen, the Belgian violinist and conductor, 
as conductor of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra for a term of three 
years, beginning with the season of 
1923-24. Plans for the present season 
remain unchanged, éxcept that Mr. Ver 
brugghen will fill those dates which 
were reserved for guest conductors and 
had not been assigned up to the present 
He will also conduct the winter 4nd 
spring tours of the orchestra. The guest 
conductors still to appear this season in 
Minneapolis are Walter Damrosch, first 
two weeks in January; Albert Coatés, 
February 16 and 17, and Bruno Walter, 
three weeks in March 

In connection with the announcement 
of Mr. Verbrugghen’s engagement as regu- 
lar conductor, E. L. Carpenter, president of 
the Orchestral Association of Minneapolis, 
said that “The officers and directors of the 
Orchestral Association feel that in engag 
ing Mr. Verbrugghen they have obtained a 
man capable not only of carrying forward 
the work so well begun but also of helping 
them realize their dream of a musical or 
ganization here in the Northwest of the 
very finest quality.” 

Mr. VERBRUGGHEN’s STATEMENT 


Mr. Verbrugghen gave out a statement 
After describing his musical career in 
Europe and Australia up to the time he 
came to Minneapolis (which is familiar to 
Musica Courter readers through stories 
and interviews which have appeared in this 
paper), Mr. Verbrugghen said: 

“Towards November, 1921, I began to 
feel the effects of overwork and worry in 
Australia, and had reluctantly to accept the 
inevitable and take a prolonged vacation 
according to medical advice. Being very 
much interested in American musical con 
dit:ons, I decided to pass through this 
country on my way to Europe and visit 
some of my ftriends, Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
extending to me a very cordial invitation to 
conduct his orchestra in Detroit. While 
in New York I met E. | Carpenter, presi 
dent of the Orchestral Association of 
Minneapolis, and accepted his invitation to 
spend a few weeks in Minneapolis during 
the fall and conduct the orchestra. Before 
accepting, however, | cabled te the Aus- 
tralian Government requesting them to pro 
long my leave of absence, which they did 


EstasLisHep Two Instirutions. 


“It is easy to understand that, after 
seven years in Australia, where I expended 
a great deal of my energy and worked so 
strenuously to establish two important in 
stitutions which I consider vital to the de- 
velopment of its musical culture, I should 
2 feel loath to relinquish the fruits of so 
=] much loving care. Moreover, my children 
have taken root in the country and it will 
be a great wrench to tear myself away 
from them almost permanently Yet, | 
have come to the conclusion, after much 
earnest thought, that government control 
under Australian conditions can no longer 
vouchsafe that freedom from interference 
whieh I enjoyed during the early part of my experience 
there, and which is so essential if my efforts are to come 
to full fruition. Hence I have decided after much delibera- 
tion to accept the invitation of the Orchestral Association 
extended by Mr. Carpenter to transfer my further activi- 
ties to this part of the world, and have cabled the govern 
ment of New South, Wales requesting them to accept my 
resignation as director of the conservatory. : 

“My experience in Minneapolis, after eight weeks of 
musical activity, has been wholly delightful and it is with 
keenest anticipation that I look forward to my association 
with Minheapolis, its musical public and the orchestra. 

Finps Himsetr Amonc Entnustasts 

“I feel that here, amid immediate surroundings which 
are wholly sympathetic, I can utilize the fruits of my ex- 
perience to full advantage. Instead of the continuous battle 
which I had to wage against official indifference in the past, 
I find myself among enthusiasts who are eager to lend 
assistance and to cooperate in the development of musical 
(Continued on page 45) 
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HE inner life of a people can be studied best from 

its music, for cach people has a specific tone and 

a specific rhythm on which its life is founded, This 

tone is different in the soul of an Anglo-Saxon or Roman 
and still more different in the Slavs. It is like a 
all determinative unity in the character of a people 
it stamps each movement, impression and each expe 
ence with its specific color. This may be the reason 

the emotional qualities of a nation are most iatensely 

ind clearly expressed in its music and why it is much 
casier to interpret the temperament of a nation by its music 


ition 


than by mere words 

lhe basic tone of the Polish character has been preserved 
most virgin purity in the Polish folk dances, These 
dances, so numerous in their form, so original in their 
rhythm and full of fantasy, have earned a world fame under 
the name of Polish Dances. 


in its 


The Popularity of the Polish Dance in History 


lhe influence and fame of the Polish dances date from 
the sixteenth century. They reached their full development 
and were spread throughout the whole world through the 
jute-players. In 1566, when Katherina, King Zygmunt Au- 
gust’s wife, went to visit the German Kaiserin at Linz, her 
court ladies caused a ,great sensation with their Polish 
dances. The old Kaiserin liked the ladies especially be- 
cause they refused to be embraced and kissed whilg dancing. 
Che dances struck the Germans as dignified and they said 
that the “Poles are a very well behaved people.” 

In 1647 Laborieuse, who was a member of Queen Marya 
Gonzaga (King Wladyslaw IV's wife) suite, wrote the 
following on the Polonaise in his diary: (“Relation du 
Voyage de la Reine de Pologne”), “Je n'ai jamais vu rien 
de plus respectueuxe, de plus grave, de plus doux.” The 
characteristic melodic turns of the dance roused attention 
even in that epoch. 

The Influence on the Swedish Music 


In the seventeenth century, when the Swedes came to 
Poland during the reign of the Wasa dynasty, the Polish 
dances influenced to a great extent the Swedish and Nor- 
wegian music. The Swedish libraries were filled with man- 
uscripts of Polish dances, and until this day a dance called 
“Polska” (Poland) is very popular in Sweden. Its rhythm 
is very much like that of the Polish mazurka. The Polish 
kings of the Wasa Family supported music and spent large 
sums of money for the maintenance of the king's bands in 
Warsaw 

France 


In France, too, since the marriage of King Jan Sobieski 
with Marie Casimir d’Arginen, and Marya Leszcezynska with 
Louis XV when the two countries came into closer con- 
tact, the Polish tunes and dances grew very popular and 
even Polish ballets have been composed. 


The Influence of Polish Dances on Foreign Composers 

The Italian composer, Oromedes Cato of Venice (1603), 
wrote eight wonderful Polish dances. Frangois Couperin 
(1721), wrote Air dans un gout polonais. Rameau (1238), 
wrote Air pour deux polonais. A most popular dance of 
that epoch was a so called Volta Polonica. Its rhythm 
resembles that of the Polish obertas. King Valois wanted 
to introduce this Polish dance, which originated abroad into 
Poland, but the Polish gentry did not like it. The author 
of this dance was believed to be the famous French vir- 
tuoso Jakobo Pollak. 

In the seventeenth century there appeared many articles 
in the German press on the Polonaise and the Mazur, 

Bach and Handel composed polonaises; Wilhelm Friedeman 
wrote Polnische Tanze, etc. 

In the latter times Wagner wrote a Polonia under the im- 
pression of the uprising of 1863. Polonia is based entirely 
on the Polish national hymn. Of considerable artistic beauty 
is the overture, Polonius, of the modern English composer 
Sir J. Elgar. In Russia again, Balakiref, Glinka, Tschai- 
kowsky and nearly every composer of note, wrote mazurkas. 
The Characteristic Traits of the Polish Folk Songs and Folk 

Dances 


The originality of the dances is based on their melodic 
structure of the tunes which belong often to the old church. 
It has been even ascertained that many of the tunes descend 
from the times of the Slavic heathenism. The melodic 
lines are very daring and the harmonies very specific. 
From the standpoint of the three fundamental elements of 
music, the rhythm, the melodic line and the harmony, these 
folk songs and dances are extremely rich. They have 
actually formed the foundation of the development and 
creative potency of the entire Polish music, and its history is 
in this respect parallel to the history of the country. For 
Polish history starts with a sturdy daring peasant, named 
Piast, who was elected first King of Poland and who 
created the most powerful Polish dynasty. Similarly it 
was with the music. It was as if the spirit of the people 
had risen with the king from the simple peasants’ hut and 
had penetrated Polish music and laid the foundation of 
the national art, The greatest and best symbol of it is 
Chopin, who has united in his art with such genius the 
national and the universal elements. 


The Horeographic Value of the Dances 


The Polish dances are important not only from the 
point of view of music; their much greater value lies in 
the horeographic power. Full of wild exuberance, sen- 
timental and rough at the same time, with surprising mel- 
odic and harmonic turns and changes, they offer to the 
present ballet an inexhaustible source for the creation of 
new dance figures. What is at present known under the 
name of “Polish dances” is only a small part of what they 
present, 

The most popular tunes are represented by the following 
dances of which each is characteristic of certain Polish 
traits: 
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Krakowiak 


This dance originated in Krakow. The measure is 2/4 
but the rhythm changes and has characteristic syncopated 
notes both in the melody and in the accompaniment. As a 
stage dance, the Krakowiak is especially charming and full 
of symbolism. The young couple appears on the stage, the 
boy brimming with youthful vivacity and fire. In an instant 
he becomes thoughtful and quiet as if searching for inspira- 
tion for his song with which he has to start the dance. 
The comrades behind him encourage him with shouts and the 
girl advances with small dancing steps as if to brace him 
up. The boy starts, dances the first turn and sings a bold 
song which frightens the girl who now runs away. The 
lad follows, and when he catches her they dance their sec- 
ond turn, At the third turn the boy draws away and the 
girl in her turn trips up to him until she can reach his 
shoulder. They embrace each other and thus finally united 
they dance their last dance, wildly and passionately until 
the music stops in a sudden sharp break. Thus ends this 
dance. .. . very unexpectedly as do all pleasures in life. 


Krakowiak as a Collective Dance 


As a collective dance the Krakowiak can still be witnessed 
in the country where the peasants dance it in inns on various 
occasions. It is also seen on the stage and it is danced 
in the following manner: The dancers, joined in one long 
row, with the leading dancer in front, usually burst into 
the room singing loudly “Jacy, tacy” (the refrain of the 
song accompanying the dance), shouting it louder and 
louder until the leader starts the real song with the words 
“Chlopcy Krakowiacy,” and the actual dance begins. 

There is also a third kind of a collective Krakowiak 
in which the girls and the boys separate in the beginning 
dancing away in two opposite directions, the boys stamping 
and shouting “Hejze Ho.” Both groups turn about at 
the end of the hall, approach each other dancing and the 
boys then catch their partners in the motion of the dancing 
carrying them off in a whirl and stamping wildly. 


Mazur 


It is the dance of the Polish aristocracy 


is fiery and warlike. 
The measure is %. 


and is being danced only collectively. 


IE. Mazur 


December 28, 1922 


The Dance in National Customs 

The Polish national life, as the life of all Slav people, 
is rich in customs, usages, games, etc., which can be traced 
to the period of Polish heathenism and mythology. All 
these customs are accompanied by ceremonies consisting 
largely of dances and songs of great poetical beauty. In 
some provinces, especially in the vicinity of Krakow, such 
customs prevail even today. Many of these dances are 
extremely picturesque and could serve as material for 
wonderful stage pictures. Pan Twardowski, the musical 
pantomime of Ludomir Rozycki, recently exhibited in War- 
saw, Owes its originality and its really phenomenal success 
to a great extent to the use of such fantastic folk scenes 
and dances. These dancing festivals are all an echo of the 
great political and artistic life which Krakow, the so- 
called Polish Athens, led in past times. 


The Description of a Wedding Festival in the Vicinity of 
Krakow 


When a Krakowiak wishes to find a husband for his 
daughter he decorates his cottage with white flowers, which 
is equivalent to a public announcement to the effect that 
he has a marriageable daughter. If the girl finds a suitor 
and becomes engaged, there follows a series of ceremonies 
preceding the wedding. 

On the day following the engagement, the bride accepts 
from the bridgeroom thirty garlands symbolizing his good 
wishes and hopes for their future happiness. She distributes 
these among her girl friends, inviting- them at the same 


‘time to the wedding and determining the date for the banns. 


On the last Sunday before the wedding all the inhabitants 
of the village, dressed very festively, the girls adorned with 
flowers, go to church, and after the service they all gather 
in the inn where the young folk dance the so-called Invita- 
tion Krakowiak. In this dance the girls choose their part- 
ners, and the manner in which this choice is «made is quite 
singular and amusitig: the boys pass in front of the girls 
with outstretched arms. If a girl does not favor the 
passing cavalier, she remains quiet, holding her head a little 
downcast. When her choice is made, she raises her hands 
and the passing boy takes her into his arms. 

Just before the wedding, the bridesmen and bridesmaids 
embellished with flowers and colored kerchiefs, ride about 
the neighborhood inviting guests. This is a very old custom 
and a heritage from the old Slavs at whose weddings all 
the neighborhood used to gather and any passerby could 
not refuse to attend the festival. 

On the eve of the ceremony, the girls and boys of the 
village gather in front of the bride’s house singing and 
firing off pistols. Usuaily the bride’s mother appears on 
the threshold thanking all for their wishes and treating the 
young folks with wine. 

The Wedding 


The bridal pair and the parents go to church in a wag- 





























Oberek 


very lively and exuberant, is a country dance, There is 
a certain resemblance to the valse although the tempo is 
much quicker and there are many eccentric turns. The 
music is at times quite tempestuous ; 


H33 Cherek. 


Hat 


on; the bridesmen and bridesmaids surround the wagon 
on horseback. In front of the party there is usually a 
special wagon carrying the little village orchestra which 
plays all the while. When the wedding is over, the bride 
is set upon a kneading trough put upside down, and the 
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Polonez 


is a very old dance. At first only knights used to dance 
it, but later when women were admitted into this dance, 
its character changed and it has assumed a new, sweet 
gravity, which has prompted its introduction into the dances 
of all the European countries. Every ball was commenced 
by this dance. 
Kujawiak 

is rather slow and sentimental, with a dreamlike quality. 
The measure is four. 


bridesmaids take off the chaplet with due pompousness and 
et on the woman’s cap. Finally they all dance another 
rakowiak. 
After the wedding feast the last Krakowiak is danced 
with the village jester who makes customary jokes. 


Kolberg 


Oscar Kolberg (died in 1874), a collector of Polish folk 
songs and an unsurpassable connoisseur of Polish folklore, 
has done great work in describing all sorts of folk customs. 
He has spent his life in traveling in Poland, visiting the 
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The Mountaineer Dance 
is customary in the Tatry and Karpaty (Carpathians) 


‘ mountains near the Hungarian border. Aside of Polish 


traits, it betrays also some resemblance to the Hungarian 
Slovak and Gypsy dances. It is full of unquestionable 
temperament and with:a very accentuated rhythm, 





most obscure corners of the country, and has left a great 
collection, consisting of twenty-four volumes of various 
customs and over 1000 tunes. This work was published 
by the Krakow Academy and represents vast material valu- 
able not only from the standpoint of music, but also from 
the point of view of Slav ethnography. 
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PARIS ENTHUSIASTICALLY APPLAUDS CAPLET’S 
FINE PERFORMANCE OF BEETHOVEN’S NINTH 


Ganna Walska Scores Success at First Appearance on the Paris Concert Stage—Germaine Schnitzer Triumphs in Fine 
Rendition of the Schumann Concerto—Rosing Never Gets to Madrid 


Paris, December 5.—The American public is very often 
accused by Europeans of an intolerance towards the striving 
young artist, performer or composer. “Your audiences,” so 
the line of conversation runs, “are perfectly willing to pay 
the highest prices for the best artists in the world, but your 
public is not willing to assist in the creative part of encour- 
aging—by actual presence at their performances—the young 
artists while they are ploughing forward on their hard and 
toilsome road to aspired fame. You are always willing to 
pay for the finished product, but are unwilling to take the 
responsibilities. of helping in the making of the product.” 

Without wishing to embark upon a lengthy treatise of an 
accusation, which many instances prove to be wrong, that 
once more the American public is shirking its responsibilities, 
I proceed to state, that it fell within the line of your corre- 
spondent’s duty to assist at one of these creations of new 
products, the occasion being a recital devoted entirely to the 
compositions of one Darius Milhaud, exponent of the ultra- 
modern French school of composers. The concert was the 
first of a series of five evenings advertised as Concerts Jean 
Wieéner, dedicated to the performance of modern music. The 
initial program comprised M. Milhaud’s first symphony, for 
nine instruments, entitled Le Printemps; three rag-caprices 
for the piano, first edition, personally demonstrated by Jean 
Wiéner, born in 1896; and the first audition of Le Retour 
de l'Enfant Prodigue, a cantata in five parts for five voices 
and twenty-one instruments, the orchestra under the direc- 


tion of M. Milhaud. 
QUANTITIES oF MILHAUD. 


The beautiful Théatre des Champs-Elysées was fairly 
well filled by an audience, which actually seemed to take 
the performance seriously, and this is the only reason why 
that evening's “entertainment” is being allotted all this valu- 
able space. Due to their appalling poverty of invention of 
anything which might be called a musical theme, the two 
orchestral pieces are excruciatingly tiresome, while the 
studied conglomeration of false notes and the utter lack of 
what old-fashioned people used to call harmony, when 


listened to for nearly two hours, have a most agonizing effect 
upon nerves untrained to such sounds. All that sort of 
thing can be excused and even admired when a man with 
the genius of Stravinsky throws a heap of notes onto a 
score and then makes them teem in vibrant rhythm and 
sparkling orchestration; but in M. Milhaud’s two orchestral 
works, his dissonances plod on and on through a hopeless 
desert of languid tempi. 

As for the rag-caprices, I hesitate to mention them in a 
criticism for a serious musical paper, except to record the 
fact that a large part of the audience seemed to like them 
and that they would have no chance of being taken either 
seriously or humorously on Broadway. 


Mme. SCHNITZER PLays. 


Happily there are more pleasing events to mention. There 
was, for instance, Mme. Germaine Schnitzer, fresh from a 
triumphal concert tour through Scandinavia, Germany and 
Austria, who paused long enough in her native city of Paris, 
before starting on her long concert season in the United 
States, to exhibit her fine art as a pianist in two concerts 
with the Pasdeloup Orchestra. With Rhéné-Baton’s skilful 
accompaniment, Mme. Schnitzer gave a brilliant performance 
of the Schumann concerto, ‘making a profound impression 
upon a large audience and meriting its unstinted approval. 

Rostinc Dors Not MAKE Maprip. 

It was a very interesting group of songs by Glinka, Mous 
sorgsky, Stravinsky, Arenski, and other Russian composers, 
which Rosing had selected for his two appearances at the 
Théatre des Champs-Elysées. With his powerful voice and 


extremely dramatic interpretation of Russian songs, M. 


Rosing achieved a vivacious success. 

Prior to his second Paris recital, Rosing had the un 
pleasant experience of being caught in the meshes of inter- 
national red-tape and politics. It all happened about mid 
night at Irun, a little border-town of France and Spain. 
Armed with a contract to sing with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra at Madrid and a visa stamped upon his Russian 
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passport by the Consul General of Spain in London, M. 
Rosing boarded the Sud-Express for Madrid. But to his 
dismay, upon his arrival at the Spanish border, the official 
examining his passport refused to let M. Rosing proceed 
into Spain without a special permission from the authorities 
in Madrid, which, so he was then told, was compulsory for 
Russians wishing to enter Spain. All protestations on the 
part of M. Rosing, trying to convince the officials that he 
had to be in Madrid that afternoon to fulfil his concert 
engagement were of no avail. He wé&s forced to leave 
the train and had to return to Paris, without having been 
able to carry out his contract in Madrid. 


Carpet Leaps THe NINTH. 


André Caplet deserves praise for a most excellent concert 
he conducted with the Pasdeloup Orchestra. The program 
included the Overture to Don Giovanni, Mozart's A major 
concerto for the violin, and Beethoven's ninth symphony 
With the concerto we made the acquaintance of quite a 
remarkable violinist, Gaston Eleus, who recommended him 
self to his hearers by a tone of exceptional beauty and 
sweetness, a splendid sense of rhythm and a most gratifying 
simple style of delivery. 

M. Caplet’s leading of the symphony was a pleasure to 
witness. Conceived on broad lines, without any tendency 
to place his own personality above that of the composer, 
M. Caplet led the orchestra and voices forward in avell 
balanced tempi. The second movement, above all, was 
executed in a masterly fashion, while the choir in the finale, 
by its flawless singing, gave proof of strenuous rehearsing 


Mme. Watska’s First Paris APPEARANCE. 


M. Caplet was fortunate in having at his disposal an able 
and competent quartet of soloists. The main attention of 
the audience was centered upon the first appearance on the 
Paris concert stage of Mme. Ganna Walska, who surprised 
all those of her critics, who had not heard her, by singing 
very well. The soprano part in the symphony is not very 
long, but it is difficult, and Mme. Walska acquitted herseli 
valiantly of the hazardous we’ to the complete satisfaction 
of everyone present. Mme. Caron lent her rich voice to a 
dignified delivery of the Bivrse 2 passages, while MM 
Sabatier and Robert Gilles had taken over, respectively, the 
parts of the tenor and the baritone. At the end of the sym 
phony the audience broke out in a storm of applause for 
M. Caplet, which he generously shared with the soloists, 
chorus and the orchestra. Loomis TAYLOR 
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Victor Herbert 
By GUSTAV KLEMM 


(In the Baltimore Evening Sun) 





Victor Herbert is at the piano. Fritzi Scheff stands be- 
It is in the fall of 1904. The manuscript score 
of Mlle. Modiste rests on the music rack. Herbert turns 
to the song, If I Were on the Stage. Together he and 
Scheff ge through the entire aria and finally come to the 
last part beginning “Soft summer breeze” (known today as 
Kiss Me Again) 

“But, my dear Mr. Herbert,” says Mis¢ Scheff, “that 

much too low for me. It starts on the B natural below 
the staff.” 

‘Yes, yes, my girl,” says Herbert, “but you don’t have 
to sing it ‘open’; merely breathe it very softly.” y 

“Well, perhaps I could do it, but 1 really don’t think 
much of the whole song. I doubt very much whether it'll 
get over 

“Same here,” pipes up Henry Blossom, author of the 
hook. “And why not give three full accents in the bar— 
not one, two; one, two, That's not waltz time the way 
you've got it. I don't think much of it myself.” 

Charles Dillingham, the producer, also adds his share 
of dislike to the general heap of abuse. But Herbert plays 
on. The opera was finally produced. : 

foday Kiss Me Again resides in the music cabinets in 
nine out of every ten homes. It has brought Herbert more 


de him 


money than any other number he ever wrote. Today no 
me kicks over the low B natural. Fritzi Scheff wouldn't 
dream of making a vaudeville appearance without including 
it in her repertory. Down at the Rivoli this week Herbert 
doesn't get past the third note of this world-famous melody 








“WARNING” 


Congress Hotel and Annex, 
Chicago, Dec. 12, 1922. 


Richard Hageman is not connected 
with the Chicago Musical College in 
any way and the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege has no jurisdiction over Mr. Hage- 
man’s time. 

Mr. Hageman has a contract with the 
Chicago Musical College to the effect 
that he shall coach there during their 
summer master school of five weeks be- 
ginning June 27 providing Mr. Hageman 
does not accept an orchestral engage- 
ment for that time, in that event Mr. 
Hageman will not coach there the en- 
tire year. 

All notices to the contrary are false. 


(signed) RICHARD HAGEMAN 
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before the audience bursts into applause. And Scheff, 
Blossom and Dillingham “didn’t think much of it at all” 
and suggested throwing it out of the original score! 

Sitting at dinner with Victor Herbert at the Emerson 
last night he told us more than we'll ever be able to write 
in a month of Sundays. Most of these treasures from his 
marvelous storehouse of memories he trotted out at dinner ; 
others in his dressing room at the Rivoli. 

Next to Kiss Me Again, Herbert’s most profitable “show 
number” has been I Might Be Your Oince-In-A-While from 
Angel Face. His third best seller at the present moment 
is the Gypsy Love Song from The Fortune Teller. 

He says the way of the American composer of grand 
opera is a hard one. Many difficulties beset his path. First 
and foremost is the question of the language employed. 
Naturally, the American composer is expected to write 
his music to a libretto in the English tongue. But on having 
it mounted at the opera houses what confronts him? A 
cast of singers using every language but English! 

“That reminds me,” he said “of the time they were re- 
hearsing my Natoma. The chorus master would tell me 
every morning—C’est impossible.’ Do you remember the 
scene in which the baritone gazing sidewise at Natoma, 
sings to his companion. “I do not like that girl. She 
broods too much?” Well, the director suddenly stopped the 
rehearsal at this point. 

“*Broods,’ he said. ‘What ees that’?” 

The upshot of it was that the librettist of Natoma had 
to change this very strange word, “broods,” to something 
more intelligible to the director, who thought “broods” a 
very queer word, to say the least. 

For modern music, so called, Herbert doesn’t care a 
great deal. Stravinsky's Petrouchka he likes. Scene paint- 
ing, he calls it, Stravinsky’s string quartet he thinks—well, 
‘twould be wiser to keep this column as cool as possible. 
Ravel, Bela, Bartok and other (what James Huneker would 
have called) “musical anarchists,” he finds quite impossible. 

“Only last week,” he said, “some one sent me the score 
and parts of a new string quartet in C by ——, and, so 
help me, the thing started in ‘E flat.’!” 

Jazz he divides into two classes—good jazz and bad 
jazz. Good jazz is as wholesome in its way and just as 
emotionally moving as any other more serious effusions 
ever penned, 

“It ‘gets you’,” he added, “when you're away from 
home. Pooh-pooh it if you want, but watch your reactions 
when, homesick and tired, you hear it played in a Parisian 
cafe or an English music hall.” 

There’s nothing halfway about Herbert’s views, be they 
musical or otherwise. He’s just as decided in his opinion 
that, of Brahms, he likes best the songs, as he is that pro- 
hibition is the greatest imposition ever foisted upon the 
patient American public. To him it is anathema. He sees 
in it a splendid evidence of the rigid, narrow, Puritanic 
spirit slowly pervading the entire country. 

“Speaking of the Mayflower,” he said, “it’s a confounded 
shame the submarine was unknown in those days. A 
torpedo, carefully aimed, would have worked wonders for 
our happiness today.” 


Frida Stjerna Sings for Radio 


Frida Stjerna, Swedish soprano, who transferred her field 
of activity about one year ago from New York City to San 
Antonio, Tex., has established a big following in her new 
home, Her services are constantly sought for all important 
musical and social functions, while at the Radio station she 
is likewise a general favorite, 

Miss Stjerna has broadcasted from the San Antonio 
station many times, always receiving very flattering com- 
ments from the press and the listening-in public. She 
was the leading artist at a concert given on December 13 
in San Antonio on which occasion she sang numbers by 
Schubert; Reger, Strauss, Massenet, Kramer, Arne, Gil- 
berté, and two groups of Swedish songs. 








Triumphs 


GIUSEPPE ADAMI 


VIOLINIST 


in Recital 


At Aeolian Hall, on Thursday Evening, December 14 


COMMENTS OF THE PRESS: 


Mr. Adami’s skill on the violin impressed 
his hearers in a difficult collection of old and 
newly arranged compositions. His most 
successful performance was in Zandonai’s 
Concerto Romantico, a curious composition 
of shifting, changeful rhythms.—New York 


American. 


The violinist maintained a pleasant sing- 
ing tone —Times. 


Mr. Adami was better in faster passages, 
playing swift runs with considerable neat- 
ness,—7 ribune. 


Mr. Adami played the Zandonai concerto 


very well. . . . The audience applauded the 
violinist warmly.—Herald. 


An earnest and strenuous young artist, 
Giuseppe Adami, gave a good demonstra- 
tion of his fine talents in his violin recital 
at Aeolian Hall last evening, where a’con- 
siderable audience evinced not only its satis- 
faction but its enthusiasm over his playing.— 
Morning Telegraph. 


In the allegro movement Mr. Adami dis- | 
closed a pleasant tone—Evening Sun. . - | 


Concerto Romantico, by Zandonai, vite’ 
another first-time bit, extremely pleasant in 
——— movement and allegro.— Evening 





For Dates Address: GAETANO ADAMI, 1519 75th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





- of unusual attractiveness. 
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Facts About Evelyn Hopper’s Directing of 
Concert Tours 


“The late decision of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs,” said Evelyn Hopper, concert manager of New 
York, to use its influence towards an equal opportunity for 
American artists is the most important recent move in the 
musical field because the women at the helm in music 
clubs, throughout the entire country, are invariably the 
most public-spirited and finest types of womanhood to be 





Photo by Bachrach 
EVELYN HOPPER, 


New York manager. 


found in their respective communities. The shaping of the 
musical future of the country certainly rests in the hands 
of the local concert buyers, for they form and develop 
the taste and appreciation of their clientele by the diet they 
put before them. 

“In budding musical centers,” she continued, “such lead- 
ership will bring immediate results, and even in the larger 
communities the power of this idea will carry inestimable 
worth and bring prompt returns. We will shortly have 
audiences who listen with discrimination instead of so many 
audiences who come because of a big name, regardless of 
art. 

“There was little price boosting on American artists, even 
during the war, so there has been little adjustmen. neces- 
sary. With all of the artists under our management, we 
have a clear understanding about fees, and, having bought 
artists as a local concert manager for eight years, we 
certainly would not be party to price inflation. Selling artists 
in excess of their ability, surely does not prove salesman- 
ship but reacts most unfavorably on both the artist and 
manager. It is our fullest intention to operate our office 
on the principles we liked to meet when we were buying 
artists and to codperate to the fullest with the local field. 
We are always willing to make suitable concessions on con- 
necting dates and perfectly realize we have to give to re- 
ceive. Wealth is not our goal, for we are not yet con- 
vinced it is the synonym for happiness. We aim for a 
fair return for our artists and ourselves and believe right 
efforts, properly directed can not fail in just returns. 

“Every letter received and sent, every contract made, is 
given our personal attention. All circulars and advertise- 
ments are executed under personal supervision. All artists 
carry original contracts when filling engagements, collect 
their full fee and settle with the office within ten days 
and on a 20 per cent. commission basis. All artists also 
handle their own advertising and personal accounts so 
there is no opportunity or side profits in the office. If 
any special arrangement is made with a local manager for 
special service, that is taken from the manager’s share, 
which also has to meet all other office expenses such as 
rental, stenographic fees, telephone and telegraph bills, sta- 
tionery, postage, office literature and traveling expenses on 
booking trips. Many buyers as well as many artists seem 
wholly unconscious as to what very vital obligations a New 
York manager has to meet out of a 20 per cent. commission. 

“On all engagements we gladly comply with all reasona- 
ble demands for publicity and advertising materials and if 
ordered in proper season and, if the order is accompanied 
with the necessary information, these materials go forward 
dated and ready for use, express prepaid. We aim at gen- 
uine service and never let our interest lag on any concert 
until the entire contract is fulfilled.” 


Namara Scores “A Distinct Triumph” in the 
South 


“Marguerite Namara scored a distinct triumph in her 
recital here last night. She is a brilliant vocalist and artist 
With her lovely voice and gra- 
won her way into the hearts of her audi- 
ence. She very graciously accommodated her auditors with 
many encores. e have re-engaged her for another recital.” 

Such was the telegram received from the director of 
music, Coker College, Hartsville, S. C., after Mme. Namara 
sang in the southern city on December 14. 

esides having three New York performances to her 
credit this month, the artist also sang in Boston on Decem- 
ber 17 and will fill other engagements before returning abroad 
in January to make many appearances there. Her tour as 
soloist with the London Symphony Orchestra has already 
been announced. 


cious, manner, 
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CINCINNATI HEARS BOTH 
CORTOT AND RACHMANINOFF 





The Latter Appears in Recital, While the Former Is Soloist 
with Symphony Orchestra—Orpheus Club 
Concert—Notes 


Cincinnati, Ohio, December 18.—Rachmaninoff, pianist- 
composer, was greeted by a large and appreciative audience 
at his annual recital at Music Hall, December 8. 


Cortot SoLoist witH SyMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The fourth pair of concerts of the symphony series by 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Fritz Reiner, at Emery Auditorium on December 8 and 9, 
aroused more than ordinary interest. The program. was 
composed of widely different works. The opening number 
was of the modern French school, being Debussy’s Iberia. 
The big number of the concert was Tschaikowsky’s sixth 
symphony, the Pathetique. Under the direction of Mr. 
Reiner the beauties of this great work were heard to ad- 
vantage. The soloist was Kifred Cortot, eminent French 
pianist, who chose Saint-Saéns’ fourth piano concerto in C 
minor. Mr, Cortot is a cower who possesses natural genius 
and whose art is of the highest type. 


Orpneus CLus Concert. 


The first concert of the Orpheus Club—three are to be 
given during the present season—was enjoyed at Emery 
Auditorium on the evening of December 7, under the able 
leadership of Prower Symons. The program included works 
by such composers as Hadley, Bullard, O’Hara, and a num- 
ber of old carols. The most enjoyable on the program were 
The Song of Marching Men, from Hadley’s cantata, The 
New Earth, and The Sword of Ferrara by Frederick Bul- 
lard. The soloist was John Barnes Wells, tenor, and his 
singing was one of the delightful features of the concert. 
He possesses a fine voice and uses it intelligently. Included 
in his selections were Where’er You Walk, by Handel, and 
a group of French songs. The accompaniments were played 
artistically by Charles J. Young. 


Notes, 


An evening of music was enjoyed at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music on December 4, when two of the faculty, 
Andre de Ribaupierre, violinist, and Jean Verd, pianist, 
rendered two ensemble numbers. Mr. Ribaupierre played 
the Lalo Symphonie Espagnol, accompanied by Mr. Verd. 
It was a most artistic performance. This was followed by 
the César Franck sonata for piano and violin. 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra gave two concerts 
at Columbus, Ohio, on December 11, under the auspices o 
the Woman’s Music Club. They were given at Memorial 
Hall, the afternoon concert being for children, conducted 
by William J. Kopp, and interpreted by Thomas James 
Keeley, and the evening concert being under the direction 
of Fritz Reiner. The soloist at the evening concert was 
Magdeleine Brard, French pianist. Both concerts were en- 
thusiastically received. 

The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music Orchestra gave 
an enjoyable concert on December 7 under the direction of 
Modeste Alloo. The Egmont overture and symphony No. 
8, by Beethoven, were the features of the concert. 

Grace G. Gardner, a well known teacher and composer 
of Cincinnati, has just received from the publisher her 
latest song, Fear, which was first sung in manuscript form 
at a tea Miss Gardner gave for Florence Macbeth some 
months ago. It proved to be a popular number, as it was 
later sung at the Woman’s Club on local composer’s day. 
The words are by Miss George Elliston. 

A request program was ony at the home of Mrs. Adam 
Pope, Hyde Park, December 9, by Mrs. Adam Pope, so- 
prano; Margery Cole, violinist ; "Mrs. Ray Sackett and Mr. 
Ernest Daulton, pianists. 

Emma Beiser Scully, a local song composer, gave a 
program of nine of her compositions on December 13, be- 
fore the Federation of Norwood Clubs, at the Norwood 
Library auditorium. The songs were of varied character, 
and the words of each were written by Miss George Ellis- 
ton, of Cincinnati. Lorette Riehl Luecke and William 
Scully, Jr., appeared in the concert, and the accompaniments 
were played by Mrs. Scully. 

The second concert of the season by the Matinee Musical 
Club of Cincinnati was enjoyed on December 12, at the 
Hotel Sinton. The program was furnished by members of 
the club, and the soloist was Alma Beck, contralto. The 
others taking part included Irene Carter Ganzell, pianist, 
and Ruth Morris, violinist. The accompaniments were 
played by Neva Reme-Sandau. 

A students’ recital was held at the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music on December 9. The following appeared: 
Viola Cappel, Katherine Wellem, Stanley Paul Fleischer, 
Mary Louise Wuest, Harry Tomarin, Fannie Schonmuller, 


SOME NEW SCENES FROM PRODUCTIONS AT THE STATE 
(Left) Gluck’s The Pilgrims of Mecca. ' (Right) First act of Strauss’ Legend of Joseph ballet (photos by Rumbler-Schner, Wiesbaden). 
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Elizabeth Burgess, Irene Melzer, Margaret Pallentine and 
Irene Gromme. 

The first initiation of the season was held on December 
6 by the Omricon Chapter, Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia Fra- 
ternity, at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. Several 
new members were initiated. 

Leota Coburn, a pupil of Dan Beddoe, of the Cincinnati 
Somugretely of Music, was heard in a recital on Decem- 
ber 1 

The Woman's City Club gave a musicale at the Gwynne 
Building on December 1 

A number of piano pupils of Clara M. Imbus were heard 
in a recital on the evening of December 1, at the Masonic 
Auditorium. Laura Thompson was the assisting soprano, 

A concert that was much enjoyed was given in connection 
with the jubilee of the Santa Maria Institute on December 
10. It was under the direction of Romeo Gorno, of the 
College of Music. Those taking part included Maria Ter- 
ranovam, pianist; Mary Kelly, soprano; George Segers, 
baritone, and Carlo Mastropaolo, all students of the College 
of Music. 

Mrs. Joseph Ryan and Mrs. Leonard Freiberg were 
hostesses on December 6, when the Woman’s Musical Club 
met at the home of the former to enjoy a program of 
Christmas music. On this occasion Ilse Huebner and Ot- 
tilie Reininger were admitted as members of the club. 


Concerts were given by students of the College of Music 
during the week ot December 11, at Clovernook and the 
Old Men’s Home, 

The Cincinnati Choral and Wurlitzer Concert Company 
gave its thirty-fourth grand benefit concert on December 
10, under the. auspices of the United Protestant Churches, 
at Emery Auditorium, for the purpose of funding building 
bonds for the Deaconess Hospital. 

The Three Arts Club gave a dramatic and musical pro- 
we: on December 9, under the chairmanship of Lillie Finn. 
A Christmas monologue with music was given by Anna 
Lucas. 

A program of vocal and instrumental music was enjoyed 
on December 10 at the Mt. Auburn Presbyterian Church. 
It was under the direction of Arthur Knecht. 

The second series of organ recitals at the East High 
School introduced Lynnwood Farnam, American organist. 
The concert was given under the auspices of the Southern 
Ohio angie of the American Guild of Organists on De- 
cember 13. 

The Norwood Musical Club presented its Christmas pro 
gram on December 13, at the Carnegie Library Auditorium 
on December 15. The guest on this occasion was Emma 
Beiser Scully. A program of delightful Christmas music 
was rendered. Lorette Riehl Luecke was chairman. 


NV. W. 








WIESBADEN THEATER SOLVES PROBLEM OF “ORIENTAL COLOR” 


Gluck and Strauss Works the Vehicles for Hagemann’s Skill —Pilgrims of Mecca a Delightful Revival—Legend of Joseph 
in a New Setting 


Wiesbaden, November 29.—One of the most important 
factors having to do with stage-craft is that of oriental 
color. To create a fantastic atmosphere exhaling the far- 
famed “Magic of the Orient,” keeping at the same time 
within the realm of the believable, has been often an un- 
successful aim. The experience of the last two decades leads 
us, unfortunately, to the conclusion that this “orientalism” 
resolves itself merely into garishness and cheap, overdone 
scenic effects, instead of true artistry of color design. 

Carl Hagemann, the director of the Wiesbaden Opera, 
has undertaken to grapple with this bogie on his stage. 
With his deep knowledge of the ways and customs of the 
East, actually acquired in these lands, coupled with his 
inexhaustible experience in stage-craft, came the deter- 
mination to create and produce something new which, free 
from the trammels of conventionality, should have an indi- 
viduality of style and conception hitherto unattained. The 
two works selected by him were Strauss’ Legend of Joseph 
and Gluck’s Pilgrims of Mecca, the last being a novelty 
for Wiesbaden. 

This almost unknown work of Gluck belongs to the 
happy period of the great reformer, who, after having 
brought Italian opera to its highest perfection, aspired to 
more simple and realistic themes—thus adding to the realm 
of the Singspiel many precious and beautiful inspirations. 
In these one looks in vain for dramatic situations or power- 
ful action. Seriously conceived melody, charmingly flex- 
ible rhythm, and a most delicate treatment of the small 
orchestra, are the positive values of this work. 

The capable conducting of Arthur Rother lent to the 
action that fluency necessary to stimulating one’s interest. 
A revised edition of the text, by Hagemann, provides a 
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witty and sparkling dialogue adapted to the various char- 
acters and to the size and requirements of the small stage. 
Altogether the whole was tlooded with atmosphere and 
color, and this was in no small degree due to the efforts 
of Schenk von Trapp, designer of the scenery and cos- 
tumes, whose stage setting was a marvel of tone composi- 
tion, graceful curves, and sharp contrast of line and color, 
Every act was animated by a special symbolic movement, 
especially so the second, where a ballet of sensuous oriental 
beauty occurs. The interpolated vocal numbers had the effect 
of improvisations, demanding and receiving wonderfully 
artistic treatment from the singers (Mmes, Goldberg-Thiele 
and Miiller-Reichel, and Messrs. Roffmann, Schorn and 
Biehler ). 

To place Strauss’ Legend of Joseph in an oriental frame 
requires a certain courage, especially so since the author 
gives explicit directions (followed by the principal theaters) 
for a renaissance setting. This, however, was successfully 
accomplished, bringing the Legend back to its rightful sur- 
roundings of barbaric oriental splendor. in this atmosphere 
it seemed as if new tonal beauties were revealed in the 
score, besides accentuating its passionate intensity and de- 
cadent sensuality. These, however, were always kept within 
artistic limits—all voluptuous gestures being reduced to the 
minimum. 

By arranging the banquet in the center of the stage a 
wonderful pageant of movement and color was made pos- 
sible. The change in the second act was effected by mer rely 
drawing curtains across the rear of the stage, these again 
giving place quickly to the first -setting for the finale, in 
which the difficult apparition of the angels was cleverly 
carried out. Especially worthy of mention is Edith Maerker, 
as Potiphar’s wite, and Karl Heinz Jaffé, a lad of eighteen re- 
cently “discovered,” as Joseph. Besides these, hundreds of 
others lent themselves to the formation of a stage picture 
hitherto unattained, blending as it did legendary glamor 
with the realism of oriental splendor. 

Style without “stylization;” sensuous temperament, not 
sensual intellectuality; realistic fantasy, not fantastic real- 
ism—in the production of these two works of Strauss and 

Gluck was the fulfilling of the old and eternally new law 
of the stage. Dr. G. B 


Xmas Music at First Presbyterian Church 


The following was the program of Christmas music 
given at the First Presbyterian Church, of which Dr, Wil- 
liam C, Carl is organist and director of music, on Sunday, 
December 24: 

(11 A, M.) Organ: Noel from Poland (Guilmant), Noel from 
France (D'Aquin), Noel from Scotland (Guilmant); Carols: Christ 
mas Morn (Basque Carol), A Christmas Carol from Lapland (Tradi 
tional), Hodie! Christus Natus est (Sweelinck), Christmas Night 
(Ancient), The Shepherds’ Christmas Song (18th Century), A 
Christmas Cradle Song (Old Bohemian), A Joyous Christmas Song 
(Old French); Organ: In dulei Jubilo (Wm. Bryde). (8 P. M.) 
Children’s Christmas Service—Organ: Christmas Eve (Malling), 
Christmas (Arthur Foote); Carols: Lo! How a Rose (Praetorius), 
O’er the Cradle of a King (Old Breton), Good King Wenceslas 
(Traditional), God Rest You Merry, Gentlemen (Traditional); Or 
gan: Noel from Spain (Guilmant). 


The soloists were: Edith Gaile, soprano; Amy Ellerman, 
contralto: Ernest Davis, tenor, Bernard Ferguson, baritone, 
and Motet Choir. 


THEATER, WIESBADEN. 
(Above) Design for the costume of Potipkar's wife 
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MEMPHIS MUSICAL CIRCLES 
ARE UNUSUALLY ACTIVE 


Claire Dux Opens Beethoven Club Artist Course—De Luca 
and Nyiregyhazi in Joint Recital—Memphis Opera 
Club Gives Romeo and Juliet—Dr. Minor Baldwin 
Plays Series of Organ Recitals—Crowded 
House Greets Louise Homer—Bruton 
Makes Memphis Debut—Notes 

Memphis, Tenn., November 15.—The Beethoven Club 
Artist Course was auspiciously opened October 30, with 
Claire Dux, soprano, as the initial offering of the club. 
From the moment she appeared demonstrations began which 
continued throughout the evening. The audience, one of 
the largest and most fashionable of the season, was com 
pletely swept off its feet after her singing of the aria from 
Marriage of Figaro (Mozart). The Schubert group 
was perhaps the best on the program. The aria from the 
Pear] Fishers (Bizet) was exquisitely done, and was fol- 
lowed group of English numbers. At the Well 
(Hageman) brought forth such insistént demands that it 
was repeated. The program closed with Caro Nome (from 
Rigoletto), a fitting climax. Herbert Goode, at the piano, 
gave accompaniments that were all that could be desired. 


the 


by a 


De Luca AND NytreGYHAzi IN Joint RECITAL. 
Giuseppe De Luca, baritone, and Erwin Nyiregyhazi, 
pianist, appeared in a joint recital at the Lyric Theatre 


October 31 under the direction of Mrs. S. J. Latta. Much 
interest awaited De Luca's first appearance in Memphis, 
and he fulfilled every expectation. Nyiregyhazi wa heard 


in Memphis two years ago in a joint recital with Ruffo, at 
lovers with his technical 


which time he astounded music 

skill. In De Luca’s ope: ing number, an aria from Dinorah 
(Meyerbeer), he aroused instant enthusiasm. Other oper- 
atic arias and a group of lyrics followed. Nyiregyhazi 


upheld the impression created previously and played with 
more feeling. 
Mempuis Opera Crus Gives RoMeo AND JULIET. 

If the initial offering of the Memphis Opera Club is a 
forerunner of what the members are to expect in the 
future, little doubt remains as to its success artistically and 
financially. Mrs. B. F. Turner, president, briefly told the 


story of the opera. The artistic decorations were skilfully 












“A very sympathetic, 
beautiful tenor voice.” 
St. Paul Volkszeitung. 














Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall 
New York 
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arranged by Mrs. Harry M. Jay, chairman. Gounod’s 
Romeo and Juliet was the opera given with seven principals. 
Mrs. James L. McRee, soprano, was never more pleasing. 
The beauty of her voice and her interpretation of Juliet 
was a joy. Arthur Bower, tenor, as Romeo, was in splendid 
voice, and in the duo numbers with Mrs. McRee much en- 
thusiasm was shown by the audience. George Hughes, 
baritone, as Capulet, is a fine acquisition to the club. The 
quality of his voice won much favorable comment. Helen 
Smith, soprano, one of the young singers, gave a creditable 
account of herself, while Rosalind Griffith Rice, contralto; 
Clarence Banning, baritone; and John Kinnie, bass; de- 
serve special mention for their effective quartet and solo 
work. Adolph Steuterman, director and accompanist, gave, 
as usual, excellent support. The audience was one of the 
largest and most fashionable seen at the club, and the 
members are much encouraged. 


Dr. Minor Batpwin Prays Series or OrGAN RECITALS. 


Dr. Minor Baldwin, noted organist and composer, gave a 
series of four organ recitals at the Scottish Rite Cathedral, 
it being the second series of recitals given since the in- 
stallation of the splendid organ last year. The programs 
were varied, Dr. Baldwin played some of his own com- 
positions and received warm applause. Mmes. Muchler, 
Tully, Murrah and Brennan (sopranos), and Messrs. 
Knowlton, Soderstrom, Bower and Moss were the assisting 
artists, with Mmes. Mason, Bower and Murphy, and Adolph 
Steuterman as accompanists. These recitals were free to 
the public and much enjoyed. ‘ 

Crowpep House Greets Louise Homer, 

The Cortese Brothers presented Louise Homer, contralto, in 
a delightful recital at the Lyric Theater. It goes without say- 
ing that she came up to all expectations. Mme. Homer had 
an unprecedented reception. Her comely, statuesque person- 
age and excellent voice,, together with delightful style and 
artistic singing, made the evening one never to be forgotten 
by a Memphis audience. Eleanor Scheib, at the piano, 
was a valuable support. 

Harry Bruton Makes Mempuis Desut. 

Harry Bruton, tenor, who recently came to Memphis, 
made his debut recital at the Goodwyn Institute. Mr. Bruton 
has opened studios in the Bellevue Studios and has also 
accepted a position as tenor in St. John’s Methodist Church 
choir. He has several concert engagements for the season 
and plans a very busy year, musically. The entire program 
was thoroughly delightful and several encores were de- 
manded. Mrs. Arthur Bower at the piano always adds 
to the success of any program. 

BreetHoven Cius Has INTERESTING MEETING. 

An interesting meeting of the Beethoven Club was re- 
cently held, when reports were heard from different com- 
mittees. The Choral Class, under the direction of Mr. O’- 
Sullivan, with Mrs. Emerson Bailey, chairman, has a mem- 
bership of forty, with new members coming in each week. 
The junior and juvenile departments are doing admirable 
constructive work under Mmes. Cutler and Atkins. It is 
still the dream of the members to buy the club a home, 
and several places are being considered. 

Notes. 

The home of Mrs. W. P. Brown, in Peabody avenue, 
was recently the scene of a musical tea for the benefit of 
Grace Church Service League. Mrs. Harry Jay was in 
charge, assisted by Mrs. Robert Gambee and Mrs, Austin 
Play. The program, arranged by Mrs, A. Denny Du Bose, 
was one of the most delightful heard here this season. 
Louise Bowen, soprano, who has personal charm, added 
to a rare quality of voice, sang a group in her inimitable 
way, sympathetically accompanied by Mrs. Frank Sturm. 
An encore had to be given. W. J. Meyers, tenor, accom- 
panied by his talented wife, was forced to sing an encore 
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after his numbers. Two violin numbers were beautifully 
interpreted by Gaspar Papalardo, who was Arthur Nevin’s 
assistant director of the Municipal Symphony Orchestra 
last year. Mrs. Sturm was at the piano. Louise Bowen, 
accompanied by the Ampico, sang three songs artistically. 
Mrs. Claude Tully, who has a lovely soprano voice, sang 
a group, with Mrs. Sturm at the piano. An original read- 
ing by Kate Trader Barrow closed the program. Lvl 

iy sap)” 


Chamlee in Concert and Opera 
Mario Chamlee, the tenor, is shown in the accompany- 
ing photograph as Faust in Mefistofele, a role which this 
fine young American tenor sang with Chaliapin at the 
Metropolitan a short time ago and one which many critics 
consider the finest thing he has done. His many successful 





© Mishkin 


MARIO CHAMLER, 
as Faust in Mefistofeles. 


appearances of the past season attest to his ability and 
popularity as an opera singer. During the 1921-22 season, 
from November to May, he was heard as leading tenor in 
the following operas at the Metropolitan: Manon with 
Farrar; Rigoletto, with Galli-Curci; Barber of Seville, 
with Galli-Curci; Boheme, with Bori; Butterfly, with Far- 
rar; Tosca, with Jeritza; Faust, with Easton; L’Oracolo, 
with Scotti, and Mefistofele, with Chaliapin. He also had 
fourteen concert engagements at the beginning of the season, 
in October, 1921, and twelve in May, 1922. In July and 
August he appeared with the Ravinia Park Opera Company 
in Martha, Manon, Tosca, Faust, Rigoletto, Lucia, La 
Traviata and Barber of Seville. Mr. Chamlee's season this 
fall began with fifteen concerts in October. 
Duluth Likes Marie Zendt 

Marie Sidenius Zendt returned to Chicago recently from 
a series of concerts in the Northwest. She sang in Duluth, 
December 8, and in Minneapolis, December 11 and 12. In 


Duluth she was the soloist with the Duluth Glee Club. It 
was her first appearance in that city, and C. A. Gustafson, 


. secretary of the club, expressed himself by wire as follows: 


“Mme. Zendt’s beautiful voice and winning personality scored 
a complete triumph at our concert last evening, her first ap- 
pearance in Duluth. Our members and musical friends all 
say we want to hear her again.” 


Namara’s Recent Appearances 

Marguerite Namara recently sang in Boston for the 
Boston Athletic Association and scored an unusual success. 
This month she has appeared as soloist with the City Sym- 
phony Orchestra, in recital at the Princess Theater, and in 
recitals at Hartsville, S. C., and Baltimore, Md. Next month 
she will sing in Milton, Mass., before sailing for England 
to appear as soloist on tour with the London Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Althouse Spends Christmas in New York 


On December 15 and 16, Paul Althouse, the tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, appeared as soloist with the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, and on December 19 he sang 
Haydn's Creation with the Philharmonic -Choral Society of. 
Des Moines. He returned to New York to spend Chris- 
mas with his family before resuming an extensive concert 
tour directly after the first of the year. 


Myra Hess With Philharmonic 


Myra Hess’ first orchestra appearance in New York will 
be on January 11 and 12 with the New York Philharmonic, 
Josef Stransky conductor. Miss Hess will be$ligard in the 
Beethoven concerto in C major, which she" has not yet 
played in this country. 


W. Spencer Jones Still Critically Ill 


The condition of W. Spencer Jones, of the well known 
New York managers, Haensel & Jones, who is seriously il! 
in the Post Graduate Hospital, remains the same. Daily 
bulletins from the hospital show no marked improvement. 


Schelling in First of Series of Concerts 


Ernest Schelling, pianist, will give on January 23 the 
first of a series of three concerto concerts at Town Hall. 
He will play four concertos with the support of the New 
York Symphony. 
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FIRST AMERICAN CONCERT TOUR 


MARCH - APRIL, 1923 
Boston Chicago Pittsburgh Washington 
(Albert Steinert) (F. Wight Neumann) (Mrs, E. T. Thomson) (Mrs. Wilson Greene) 

Baltimore Cleveland Cincinnati Toledo Columbus 
(W. A. Albaugh) (G. Bernardi) (J. H, Thuman) (Civic Music League) (Women’s Music Club) 
Detroit Grand Rapids Buffalo Milwaukee 
(James E. Devoe) (Mary Free Bed Guild) (B. Bellanca) (Marion Andrews) 


Sole Management: Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
Aeolian Hall, New York City 
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FOREIGNERS FLOOD FRANKFORT BECAUSE PRICES ARE LOW 


Natives, on the Other Hand, Can't Affort to Get Themselves Heard—Scherchen Gives Russian Music a Chance—Russian 
and American Pianists Play 


Frankfort, December 2, 1922,-Germany must still be the 
cheapest country in which to live if as a criterion one may 
consider the number of foreigners now making their home 
1 this country. Here in Frankfort some come to do their 
huying on a large scale, have their music or books printed 
or even have their furniture made—all of course at a 
great saving compared with the prices for the same in 
high-exchange countries, 

A regular business in concert-giving is also going on 
and concerts and recitals by the “Auslinder” predominate 
over those of all others. The excessive prices, reckoned 
n German money, for hiring halls, printing programs, adver- 
tising, travel, hotel bills and the various other expenses 
incidental to giving public concerts, has made it practically 
impossible for native artists, unless they have financial 
assistance, to be heard here at all. 

Many an artist practically unknown in his own country 
has his or her name flaring from all the posters so that 
ve meet them at every turn. They engage an orchestra 

a mere song and play or sing—if not to practically 
empty houses, to well filled “paper” ones, and in such 
numbers that the critics cannot possibly visit all such con 
erts that take place on one evening. 

ScnercHer Conpucts Russtan Works 
Important events, however, like the famous Museum 
always attract a full quota of press representa- 

The third of this series just given under the ex 
cellent leadership of Hermann Scherchen had an all-Rus 


(oncert 


sion program, containing Borodine’s posthumous symphony. 


in B minor; a popular and sparkling overture to the fairy- 
opera, Ruslan and Ludmilla, by Glinka, which seemed to 
be the zenith of the evening, and with Lubka Kolessa, a 
youthful Viennese pianist as soloist, the piano concerto 
by Bortkiewicz. This composition impressed me as a 
Cook’s tour from Chopin via Wagner to Puccini, with the 
itinerary skillfully and pleasantly arranged. 


PIANIsts FROM East AND WEsT. 


Occasionally, in the midst of scores of concerts, most of 
which are of only mediocre quality, we are reminded of the 
adage that while “many are called, few are chosen.” One 
of the chosen, musically speaking of course, is the Russian 
pianist, Alexander Borowsky, who is certainly a rising star 
in the tonal heavens. One must hear him play Bach in order 
to admire his precision, clear articulation, dynamics and 
colorful shading. But not only does he excel in the classics, 
for he seems also to be a born interpreter of modern music, 
especially of the Young Russian school. His success here 
was a genuine one. 

From quite the opposite direction—America—we had the 
pianist, Victor Benham, who at present makes his home in 
England. He is a lyric player with a good technic and well 
developed musicianship. His program, especially that part 
devoted to Chopin, was beautifully done. He should, how- 
ever, be heard in a large hall where his powerful climaxes 
could better expand, and where his playing would show off 
to better advantage. HERMAN LIAMANN. 





Evelyn Bostleman a Promising Singer 

It is not often that a professional pupil is given space 

the Musicat Courter, but exceptions have been made 
ind the latest infraction to the rule is made in favor of 
Kvelyn Bostleman, a pupil of Francesco Daddi of Chicago. 
For the purpose of hearing this young lady a representative 
of the Chicago office of the MusicaL.Courter called on Mr 
Daddi in his Fine Arts Building studios and was greatly sur 
prised and much pleased with the young singer, who is a 
newcomer among coloratura sopranos. Her voice may later 
develop dramatically, but already she sings lyric roles and 


ongs as well as coloratura. She has an unusual organ 





Matsene Photo 
EVELYN BOSTLEMAN 


of rare beayty, which has been trained solely by Mr. 
Daddi, who may rest assured that his pupil will in 
some day not far distant be a great credit to him. The 
above may read like a “puff,” but to one who has heard 
Miss Bostleman this short review is insufficient, as she 
is fully ready to enter the professional field, not at the 
bottom of the ladder either, as she has all the requisites 
necessary for a very successful career. She enunciates 
Italian as well as English or French; she knows how to use 
her organ to best advantage; her phrasing is excellent and 
she madé on her lone auditor a very deep impression. No 
doubt, Miss Bostleman will be heard from in her chosen 
protession, 


Carl Flesch Drawing Sold-Out Houses 


Sold-out houses are the rule (with no exceptions) when 
Carl Flesch appears on his present tour of Europe. That 
his art has devoloped even to a higher point than on his 
last American appearances eight years ago is indicated in 
the reviews of his recent concert in Berlin, where Mr. 
Flesch played a program devoted to “the three B’s”—Bach, 
Beethoven and Brahms. 

“Carl Flesch,” says a copy of the Deutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung, “remains the only one, the almost unsurpassable, 
whether he plays the beautiful chaconne from Bach’s E 
major concerto with noble simplicity and breadth or pre- 
sents Brahms’ violin concerto with the sovereign knowledge 
of one of the masters. Whoever has heard him play the 
first movement of the Beethoven concerto must admit that 
this performance is without parallel in its classic achieve- 
ment.” 

“A real holiday mood pervaded the Philharmonie,” re- 
marks the Vossiche Zeitung, “as Carl Flesch played con- 
certos by Bach, Beethoven and Brahms. We have never 


linked the name of Flesch with the mere virtuoso; rather 
always with the spiritually dignified, serious musician, who 
in matters of tone and technic sees them only as a means 
to an end, as they seem necessary to him for a flawless 
performance of a work of art. Tone and technic are his 
to the highest degree, but they are subordinated to the 
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spirit and so a matter of course. Fame has come to this 
artist slowly and surely, and if he is celebrated today as 
one of the greatest masters of violin playing, he may re- 
joice in the Jaurels which come to him, deservedly.” 


Second Concert at Cincinnati Conservatory 


The second concert of the Cincinnati Conservatory Or- 
chestra’s season was given in the concert hall of the 
conservatory on Tuesday evening, December 19, under 
the direction of Modeste Alloo. The orchestra presented 
two Beethoven numbers, the eighth symphony to o the 
program and the Edmont overture to close it. The rest 
of the evening was given over to solo numbers with orches- 
tral accompaniment. Laura Thompson, soprano, pupil of 
Thomas James Kelly, sang an aria from the Golden Legend 
of Dudley Buck and one from the Eli of Sir Michael 
Costa. Jean Frances Small, in the class of Dean Frederic 
Shailer Evans, played the .entire Chopin concerto for piano 
in F minor, op. 21. The third solo number was the 
Mendelssohn E minor violin concerto, played by Mar 
Louise Gale, who has just returned from a successful visit 
to the American Conservatory at Fontainebleu, near Paris, 
where she took the first prize. She was formerly a pupil 
of Ysaye at the conservatory and is now studying there 
under Mr. de Ribaupierre. 


Novel Entertainment at Seymour School 


The Seymour School of Musical Re-education, on West 
Fifty-seventh street, has offered many attractive and in- 
structive things on its Tuesday evening series of concerts 
and lectures. On December 19 a large number of guests 
enjoyed a very interesting and entertaining performance of 
Buffano’s Marionette Theater. The tiny figures were cleverly 
manipulated in artistic settings. Before and after this 
performance the Trio Beaumanson was heard in several 
selections. The trio consists of Renee Baud, Linnea Hart- 
man and Catherine Margeson, playing the chromatic harp, 
violin and cello respectively. Their numbers included a 
gavotte by Lully, a pastorale by Nevin, By the B-ook 
(Boisdeffre), Schubert's ballet music and a Swedish folk 
song, all artistically and charmingly rendered. 
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CARE AEOLIAN HALL NEWYORK NY : 
MARGUERITE NAMARA SCORED A DISTINCT TRIUMPH IN HER RECITAL HERE 
LAST NIGHT SHE IS A BRILLIANT VOCALIST AND ARTIST OF UNUSUAL AT- 
TRACTIVENESS WITH HER LOVELY VOICE AND GRACIOUS MANNER SHE WON 
HER WAY INTO THE HEARTS OF HER AUDIENCE SHE VERY GRACIOUSLY AC- 
COMMODATED HER AUDITORS WITH MANY ENCORES WE HAVE REENGAGED HER 


ALFRED HALL DIRECTOR OF MUSIC COKER COLLEGE 
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SOPRANO | 
7 “With a flute-like voice.”—se. Louis stor. . a 
1 “Clear and agreeable.”—wNew York Times. : 
“Of fluent, flexible and brilliant quality.” h 
—St. Louis Times. : 
“Of rare quality and artistry.”—Mexico (Mo.) Ledger. : 
“Well schooled and clear timbered.” : 
—New York Staats-Zeitung. : 
“Coloraturas of greater fame have been 
heard here, but none have sung with such 
heart appeal nor true art quality.” 
—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. : 
ST. LOUIS NEW YORK ; 
Namara Soloist with St. Louis Orchestra: Namara Soloist with City Symphony: . 
MME. NAMARA'S SONG CAUSES ., Motguerite Kamere, 8 erat ey tas. nqreeable teen Mee ee eh, SEE Fall satgaiet 20d clear timbres soprano ; 


GANZ TO BREAK HARD art of coloratura song, sang the great —New York Times, December 5, 1922. SHE PLEASED THE AUDIENCE VERY 





aria from Traviata. She is more than a MUCH AND WAS *PLAUDED T % 
goon naming coloratura soprano, as she demonstrated iter Ice And, mane ent teat, THE BCHO.-Maurioe Haiperaon, New 
when she gave a splen ramatic in- , ; ; assenet’s ° scember 5, 1922 s 
5 DOUBLE ENCORE ALLOWED A terpretition of Gn acta trem Tebeany. Manon.—New York Tribune, December York Staats-Zeitung, December 5, 1922, ; 
, BEAUTIFUL SINGER—SPLEN- - .» AS an encore, she sang Memory ” *%«. a Marguerite  Namara,_ scarlet clad, p 
. DID CONCERT by Conductor Ganz and sang it the best Mme. Namara’s selections were Mo- brought her fresh, bright soprano to the . 
5 it has ever been given in St. Louis.— zart’s Voi che sapete, Grieg’s Un Reve singing, to orchestral accompaniment, of 
| St. Louis Star, November 18, 1922. and the gavotte from Massenet’s Manon. Cherubino’s Voi che Sapete from The 


Marriage of Figaro, Grieg’s A Dream 
and the Gayotte from Massenet's Manon. 

Pitts Sanborn, New York Globe, De- 
cember 5, 1922. 


Mme. Marguerite Namara, this wer 
soprano, made so fine an impression w Hearing that voice of splendid clarity 
K oo — i See Pectean ene and warm color, one understands why 
ing. the lomont of Lia, the distracted =e DA cheney, last Bering fo sing with 
’ ot. 4 . . . 
e mother of the legend, with well-simulated .. . We found a fine, dramatic soprano luscious red, and as pleasing to the ear. 
grief, her song richly sustained by the profoundly ‘expressing in beautifully Marguerite Namara lent a flash of spec- 
orchestra, that the large audience began shaded tone the sorrow of grieving ial interest to last night’s concert. In evenly produced. It is, too, musical. 
eS such plauditory clamor that the conduc- motherhood. . . And in the Ah-Fors good voice, the beautiful soprano sang Frank arren, New York Eve, World, 
tor readily consented to the giving as © Lui aria from Traviata, we heard the Voi che sapete aria from Mozart's Vecember 56, 1922. 
1 A Mem- a coloratura whose voice, fluent, flexible Nozze di Figaro, Grieg’s A Dream and , hae eet 
an encore his own little song nee + ; Last night's program had lovely Mar- 
5 hick as dedicated by the com- and of brilliant quality, was scarcely the Gavotte from Massenet’s Manon— guerite Namara as soloist. Looki like 
ory, which was ‘ But the de- Short of compelling.—St. Louis Times, the last two in French. SHE WAS RE- {he famous picture ~ gs Oh ng Une 
mand for Mme, Na 4 


CARMIATIVE RUDIENCE. thes Wealth in crimson splendor, she sang her selec- 
5 and splendid vivacity was not satisfied Marguerite Namara, the beautiful so- Pe eee F tions. Dainty and piquant trembled on 
with the numbers mentioned. . . . When prano, surely endeared herself to a large As soloist, the beautiful Marguerite 


Her singing gave much pleasure. Her 
agreeable voice was at its best in the 
operatic excerpt.—New York Herald, De- 
cember 5, 2. 


Fascinating to the eye in her gown of 
§ Her voice since the last hearing has 


improved. It is firmer, clearer, and more 


New York American, December 5, 1922. one’s lips as they looked and listened,— 
Katherine Spaeth, New York Mall, De- 











. 
: e came to present the beautiful though audience of representative music-lovers J ‘ activ . 
© pe fteoniied Ah-Fors’ e Lui aria, as at the Odeon last night. ie . The oft Namara sang very effectively with her cember 5, 1922. 
: . | expressed opinion 0 ose present was 
5 the soprano gave it, raised a a ag that while coloraturas of greater fame MEXICO, MO. 
= furore of approval, and to still it, Mr. Ja more widespread advertisement have : 
. ‘anz consented to the rule-breaking by #”d more 4 Cc fF S Was th istic § 
Ganz _consentet | gga been heard here in past years, none has oncert of Famous Soprano Was the Greatest Artistic Success 
5 double encore. . ‘ The singer's 0 ering oung with such heart appeal nor true art 
: here was Hageman's At the Well quality as Mme. Namara was unostenta- Ever Heard Here 
© _., It must be freely conceded that  {iously able to evoke in the recitative and 
. Mme. Namara’s soprano is of superior aria from Claude Debussy’s L’Enfant With a voice of rare quality and artis- concert was the artistic triumph of 
=) value and most insinuating. . ere’s Prodigue and Verdi's most thankful try which had placed her among the Namara’s....A voice of such rare 
. ample range, flexibility and warmth, and Ah-Fors’ e Lui from Traviata. TO World’s greatest sopranos, dainty, heart- quality, so magnificently controlled, com- 
to these good qualities must be added a SAY THAT THE SINGER’ INTENT devastating Marguerite Namara_  en- ing from such a beautiful and charming 
Ee refined certitude as distinguished from LISTENERS WERE SPELLBOUND IS __ thralled an audience of Mexico music- young woman, would have intrigued even 
R the assurance so often noted in singers SPEAKING BY THE CARD.—St. Louis lovers Monday evenin in the Hardin a savage. -Excerpt from Mexico Ledger 
of the high voice. . . .—St. Louls Daily Globe-Democrat, Sunday, November 19, College Auditorium. e@ have had many (Mexico, Mo.), November 21, 1922. 
s Globe Democrat, November 18, 1922. 1922. famous artists in Mexico but none whose 
. 
5 COSTUME RECITAL, PRINCESS THEATER 
. “Her Voice Was Clear and Pleasing.”-—N. Y. Tribune, December 11, 1922. 
° To a select audience, assembled in the Marguerite Namara kept a good-sized Marguerite Namara, soprano, ap- Marguerite Namara, soprano, sang a 
“ Princess Theatre, Marguerite Namara, audience busy applauding in a ‘‘costume peared before an audience which warmly program of songs in English, French and 
EX in becomingly quaint costume, sang recital” last night at the Princess Thea- ‘applauded her singing. She was at her German at the Princess Theatre last 
. dainty, old fashioned music last night, tre. The evening was more or less best in English songs, and her interpre- evening, An interesting feature was 
; colored by the “intime” spirit, caused, no tation of eman’s At The Well was her interpretation of a number of eight- 


accompanying herself on a spinet. With 
John relay, and accompanied by Ar- 
mand Vecsey’s Orchestra, she also per- 
formed the La ci darem duet from Don 
Giovanni, and the Mirror Scene from 
Thais.—Max Smith, New York Amer- 
ican, December 11, 1922. 





doubt, by the small, cozy playhouse. 
Mme. Namara was in superb voice, every 
note possessing a resonance and fluency 
that brought her le great pelgete 
—New York Telegraph, December 11, 1922. 


especially well received. Armand Vec- 

sey’s orchestra played the accompani- 

ments in close pa =A with the inter- 
retation of the singer.—New York 
imes, December 11, 1922. 
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eenth century songs which she sang to 
her accompaniment on a spinet.—New 
York Globe, December 11, 1922. 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
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GRAND RAPIDS HAS MANY 
DISTINGUISHED VISITORS 


Gigli, Ponselle and Heifetz Are Enjoyed—Westminster 
Choir Gives Sacred Concert—St. Cecilia Society 
Arranges Musical Treats—Notes 


Grand Rapids, Mich., December 1.—The first concert of 
the Mary Free Bed Guild course was given at the Armory 
ember_1, by Beniamino Gigli, tenor, and Rosa Ponselle, 
dramatic soprano, Both artists were in fine form and the 
large audience was most enthusiastic. The program was 
varied and interesting, including, besides, three groups of 
hort songs, arias from Flotow’s Martha and Ponchielli’s 
La Gioconda sung by Mr, Gigli, an aria from Verdi's Ernati, 
ung by Miss Ponselle, and a duet from Verdi's Aida, sung 
»y both artists. Emilio Roxas accompanied for Mr. Gigli, 
and William Tyroler for Miss Ponselle. 

Jascha Heifetz, violinist, played in concert at the Armory, 
November 18. His most enjoyable number was the Nardini 
to in FE minor, which he played with precision and 
agility. Hts listeners demanded encores but received only 

Spanish Dance by Granados. His excellent accom 
Samuel Chotzinoff. This concert was the 
Master Artist Course. 


NOV 


connect 


panist wes 


econd in. the 
Sacrep Program BY WeSTMINSTER CHOIR, 


A concert of much interest and inspiration was given 
in the Coliseum, November 27, by the Westminster Presby- 
terian Choir, of Dayton, Ohio, under the auspices of the 
local Protestant Ministerial Association, This choir of 
fifty voices, directed by John Finley Williamson, gave a 
program of sacred music entirely from memory and unac 
companied. Mr, Williamson's choir responds like one 
voice. The program included selections from the fourteenth 
century up to the present day 


Activities of St. Ceciria Society. 


On November 3 the St. Cecilia Society gave a recital of 
Russian music. The program was representative and excel 
lently rendered by the following members: Bertha Brad- 
ford Murphy, Ruby Taylor Griswold, sopranos; Frances 
Morton Crume, contralto; Constance Duin, violinist; Walter 
Clark, pianist; Hazel McKachron, pianist; Hila Vanden 
sosch, pianist, and the Hemingway Quartet, composed of 
Amy Hudson and Anna Lamoreaux, sopranos, and An 
toinette Kroeze and Genevra Bashara, altos. The accom 
panists were Bertha Bradford Murphy, Ottokar Malek and 
Lourena Davis 

On November 17 a members’ recital was given by Mrs. 
W. H. Wismer, pianist, and Mrs, Frank A. Montelius, 
contralto, with Mrs. Joseph as accompanist. The society 
has noted with much pleasure the musical growth of these 
two members and their program this year was of decided 
artistic quality 

The first artist recital given by the society this season 
was on December 1, when it presented Colin O'More, tenor, 
assisted by Emilie Rose Knox, violinist, with Carl Brunner 
at the piano, Mr, O'More sang old English, Italian and 
French songs, a group of traditional Irish tunes, and a 
group of modern songs. The best sung were The Telltale 
Stars, by Tcherepnin and In Rose Time, by Frank H. Grey, 
the latter still in manuscript. 

Mrs. MacDoweut. Gains ASSISTANCE. 


One of the most delightful affairs sponsored by the 
society was the illustrated lecture by Mrs. Edward A. Mac- 
Dowell on November 7, under the auspices of the St. Cecilia 
Chapter of the MacDowell Peterboro Colony Art League. 
Mrs. MacDowell's charming personality and illuminating 
remarks increasgd the interest of all who listened to the 
activities of the colony work, and several new chapters 
were formed in the city to assist this brave littie woman 
to foster creative art life in this country. After the lecture 
Mrs. MacDowell played some of her husband's composi- 
ions—prelude, and From an Indian Lodge. Roderick 
White violinist, played two of his own compositions—Ro- 
mance and Spanish Dance. Helen Baker Rowe was at 
the piano, 

Notes. 

Harold Tower, organist and choirmaster at St. Mark’s 
Pro-Cathedral has completed a series of four excellently 
played organ recitals, the dates of which were November 
5, 12, 19 and 26. On November 19 his closing number 
was the choral prelude Rejoice, Ye Pure in Heart, by Leo 
Sowerby, who was born in this city, and who is now in 
Rome at the American Academy, being the first person 
to receive this scholarship. On November 26 the choir gave 
Gaul’s cantata,. The Holy City. The soloists were Mrs. 
Joseph A, Michaelson, soprano; Mrs, Leren J, Staples, con- 
tralto; Mrs. Harold Nye, contralto; Abram Hazenberg, 
bass, and Andrew Sessink, tenor. 

Katherine Jansheski, soprano, was presented in a song 
recital by Eugene Phillips in the St. Cecilia auditorium, 
November 21, The assisting soloist was Augusta Rasch 
Hake, pianist, and the accompanist was Mr. Phillips. Miss 
Jansheski, who has a voice of beautiful quality and unusual 
range, sang her exacting program with much taste and 
artistry. Mrs. Hake played two modern groups with refine- 
ment and a facile technic. 

Two concerts were given in St. Cecilia Auditorium on 
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November 17 and 18, under the auspices of the local 
W. C. T. U., by Francois Capoulliez, bass; Arthur Zack, 
cellist, and Edith Gylenburg, pianist. 

Verne R. Stillwell, organist and choirmaster at Grace 
Episcopal Church, presented his artist pupil, Hubert Hart, 
in an organ recital, November 24. Mr. Hart acquitted 
himself well in an interesting program, which showed the 
development of organ music during the past 400 years. 

At the concert given in Central High School auditorium 
November 24, by the Central High School Band, Band- 
master Allesandro Liberati was guest conductor and cornet 
soloist. Mrs. Loren J. Staples, contralto, sang several num- 
bers, accompanied by Mr. Staples. Central High School 
Sand, Conway Peters, conductor, will go to Cleveland next 
April upon invitation, to play at the National Music Teach- 
ers’ Convention. The local band was chosen upon its 
merits, after an investigation of the abilities of other 
high school bands. There is also much interest in the music 
department of Strong Junior High School, which is in 
charge of Nellie Goss. The orchestra reports a member- 
ship of forty-five and the band of twenty-three. 

The Schumann Women’s Chorus, formerly the St. Cecilia 
Monday Evening Chorus, has been organized with a mem- 
bership of fifty active and an equal number of associate 
members. Mrs. Verne Phillips was elected president; 
Mildred Tenhaaf, secretary, and Reese Veatch, musical 
director, 

Mrs. Loren J. Staples contralto, gave a recital in Cadillac, 
Mich., on December 1, with Mr. Staples at the piano. 

H. B, R. 


Olive Nevin and Harold Milligan in Many 
Cities 

The wide vogue that can be attained by a program with 
a unified idea back of it and when it is carried out in an 
expert and musicianly fashion, is amply proven by the 
gratifying success with which Olive Nevin, soprano, and 
Harold Milligan, composer-pianist, are meeting on their 
Fall tour. Following several early season engagements, 
their costume recital, Three Centuries of American Song, 














“Her voice is of pure and 
lovely quality, this natural gift 
being enhanced by an admir- 
able vocal method. She is 
keenly sensitive to every in- 
terpretative demand and her 
English diction is music itself. 
And, last but not least, the 
singer’s beauty was no insig- 
nificant factor in the evening’s 
pleasure.” 














The Buffalo News (N. Y.) said 
the above about May Peterson, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera 
0. 
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was presented on November 28 before the Tuesday Musicale 
of Detroit, Mich. In the Detroit Free Press, Charlotte M. 
Tarnsey commended Miss Nevin on her “feeling, sympa- 
thy and insight to appreciate and fittingly expound what 
Mr. Milligan aims at in his lecture recital.” Of Mr. 
Milligan, she wrote: “He has a keen sense of humor, and 
his lecture was heartily applauded.” The song, April, My 
April, written by Mr. Milligan for Miss Nevin and dedi- 
cated to her, was so well received that the artists were 
obliged to repeat it. 

Miss Nevin and Mr. Milligan presented the same pro- 
gram at Dickinson Seminary, Williamsport, Pa., on Thanks- 
giving Day, before an enthusiastic audience. The artists 
were guests of honor at a dinner preceding the concert. 

On the following day, under the auspices of the Cum- 
berland Valley Music Club, Three Centuries of American 
Song was given in Waynesboro, Pa. Music lovers from 
Mercersburg, Chambersburg and Shippensburg motored in 
for the concert. As Miss Nevin was born in Shippensburg 
and spent her childhood days there, the occasion was par-— 
ticularly interesting. 

The last date to be filled by Miss Nevin and Mr. Milli- 
gan on this tour was at Washington, D. C., where they ar- 
peared before the Rubinstein Club on December 12. In 
addition to her Detroit appearance with Mr. Milligan, Miss 
Nevin also was soloist with the Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra on November 26. Of her works as soloist, the Detroit 
Free Press wrote: “Miss Nevin, a niece of the gifted Amer- 
ican composer, Ethelbert Nevin, possesses a well-modulated 
lyric soprano voice, with a particularly pleasing middle 
register. She sang the ariette from Gretry’s Les Deux 
Avares, and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Oxana’s Song from Christ- 
mas Night. 


December 28, 1922 


CONTEST FOR TEXAS 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 





Year's Tuition Offered by Baylor College to Prize Winning 
Contestants in Piano, Voice and Violin—Silver Loving 
Cups for Successful Quartet, Choral 
Club and Orchestra 


Baylor College for Women, at Belton, Tex., has taken 
emphatic steps to further the musical uplift movement 
going on all over the state. A contest called the Texas 
Interscholastic Music Meet is to be held at the College 
every spring. April 27 and 28 have been set for the 1923 
meet. 

Undergraduates of any Texas high school are urged to 
compete in piano, vocal and violin solos. Quartets, choral 
clubs and orchestras under regular high school training 
are also invited to enter the contest. There are prescribed 
numbers to be given, the combination of which will make an 
interesting program at the final meet. A year’s tuition 
in piano, voice and violin, under the finest instructors in the 
college, is offered solo prize-winners, and silver loving 
cups are to be given the successful group competitors. 

Notices are being sent to all the high schools of the 
State and every effort put forth to make the contest lively, 
and interesting. The affair was inaugurated last year 
and was a great success, Edwin A. Schafer is in charge and 
may be addressed for inquiries. The list of subjects and 
contest rules follows: 


I. Piano Solo: = 
(ny BMercetan,. op. 13, No. Fereccvccciesesasscecsstes Iljinsky 
(b) Impromptu, A flat major, op. 90, No. 4........Schubert 
First prize: One year’s tuition in piano at Baylor College, 
with Walter Gilewicz. 
Second prize: One year’s tuition in piano at Baylor College. 





with Irl L. Allison, 

II. Soprano Solo: 
(a) Im Kahme, op, 60, No. 3.....cceeeeeeees Eduard Grieg 
CP WINER bbe c cc devecocéeicnvebseaceececvasanh Oley Speaks 


—-Pub. G, Schirmer 
Prize: One year’s tuition in voice at Baylor College, with 
Allie Coleman Pierce. 
III. Contralto Solo: 
Cp TS CIGD. ic cccec cs ccccccdscctgenesd ceeauen Brahms 
(b) At Parting ube ope khemees te une sake vee James H. Rogers 
—Pub. G. Schirmer 
Prize: One year’s tuition in voice at Baylor College, with 
Ethelyne Morgan. 
IV. Violin Solo: 
Sf SSP rere eer tis 
Coe ee,  SRMEED. . dri 6 dh b0b.a0 sk ebavababusekonae Drdla 
(Without mute.) 
Prize: One year’s tuition in violin at Baylor College, with 
Kenneth Wood. 
V. Vocal Quartet for Girls: 
(To be sung with accompaniment.) 
(a) Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes, 
Old English Air.—Arr. by Hans Lichter 
(b) It was a Bowl of Roses............000005 Victor Harris 
—Pub. Ditson 
Prize: Silver loving cup. 
VI. Choral Club for Girls: 
(To be sung with accompaniment.) 


(a) A May Morning (Two part song)............. L. Denza 
—Pub. Chappel-Harms, 185 Madison Ave., New York City 
(b) Hark! Hark! The Lark (Three part song)..... Schubert 


, , a —Pub Ditson 
Prize: Silver loving cup. 


VII. Orchestra: 
(To be played with music.) 
(a) Slumber fone Veenuersare 0ndeGakenseeoaeten Schumann 
at 


(b) Minuet (E DRONE: «0 is da oo Rk seekers Mozart 
Pub. Carl Fisher 


Prize: Silver Loving Cup. 
CONTEST RULES. 

I. Preliminary contests will be held at Baylor College on the 
afternoon of Friday, April 27, from which three competitors will 
be selected to appear at the finals. 

. All competitors must be regularly enrolled undergraduate 
students in a high school in the State of Texas, and must be pur- 
suing successfully three standard high school subjects. 

III. No student over twenty-one years of age may compete in 
these contests, 

IV. Only selections chosen may be performed and all selections 
must he played or sung from memory, with the exception of the 


orchestra numbers, , é 
V. No one shall be allowed to compete in more than one vocal 


solo. 

VI. Soloists may take part in quartet or glee club contests, 

VII. The choral club must not be less than twelve nor more 
than eighteen in number. The number in the orchestra may range 
from twelve to twenty. 

VIII. Conductors of choral clubs must be bona fide members of 
the faculty or student body of the respective high schools repre- 


sented, 
X. Unless there shall be sufficient merit, the prize will be 
withheld. 
X. Not more than two soloists, and only one quartet and one 
choral club may represent each school, 
The names of all competitors must reach the general secre- 
tary on or before April 15, 1923, on appropriate forms, which will 


be supplied on application, . 
xX The music committee shall have full power to decide upon 


the number of judges and assign same for all or any competitions, 


Laura E. Morrill Artists Busy 


Eugenie Besnier, of Paris, France, a pupil of Laura E. 
Morrill, sang for the Kiwanis Club at Schenectady on 
December 3, this being a return engagement from a suc- 
cessful appearance last spring. Miss Besnier also has 
sung recently in Troy, Catskill, Kingston and Poughkeepsie. 
Louise Nyssens, of Antwerp, Belgium, is again in New 
York studying with Mme. Morrill. The Laurel Trio, con- 
sisting of Grace Nott, Leah Lannaman and Florence 
Ganggel, sang at the Y. M. C. A. on December 16, at a 
musicale at the Morrill studio on December 17 and will 
appear at another Y. M. C. A. affair on January 12. Helene 
Whitaker is their accompanist. Claire Lillian Peteler sang 
at the Mozart Society concert of December 2, and scored 
her usual success. 
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A ZERFFI PUPIL, JOHN MERZYL, OF OUR NELL 
COMPANY, TELLS HOW HE WON SUCCESS 


Here is the story of a singer who went in and out of a 
dozen studios before he found the teacher who could teil 
him just what he wanted to know. It is a real story by a 
real man, and the name of the teacher as well as the name 
of the man are both here given, and are both thoroughly 
well known to readers of the Musica Courier and to all 
New York theater goers, not to speak of opera fans else- 
where. The only names that are withheld are the names 
of the teachers who did not make good. And they are of 
no importance, since the Musicat Courier is not in league 
with those who want to license and approve music teachers. 

This story was told the writer by John Merkyl, whose 
art is a public affair and may be adjudged by anybody who 
will take the trouble to stand in line to get a ticket for the 
performance of Our Nell, at the Bayes Theater, in which 
Mr. Merkyl is playing the role of Mortimer Bayne, the 
burlesque villain. It may not be out of place to remark at 
this point that every paper in New York acclaimed Mr. 
Merkyl as a perfect villain, and some of them, not evading 
comparisons, said that he was the hit of the ‘performance. 
Thus the Times, which says: “The audience was particu- 
larly interested in the villian, a role in which John Merkyl 
gives the best performance of the evening.” The Telegraph 
and Journal speak of the song, Ingenue Baby, sung by ; 
Merkyl, as being the hit of the evening, and other papers 
make similar comments too long to quote. 

You would not, then, imagine, would you, that this suc- 
cessful singer was, but a short time ago, not only nervously 
unable to do himself justice on the stage, but also actually 
gave up = singing for a time and went into dramatic 

work, i. e., spoken parts and the movies? The things that 
brought him to this pass were, first of all, a knowledge that 
he could not depend upon his voice, and, second, his tension, 
lack of relaxation, brought about partly by his fear of 
vocal disaster and partly simply from a lack of knowledge 
either of the necessity of relaxation or the way to accom- 
plish it. In his great need and distress of mind he tried 
the usual methods, running from teacher to teacher, and 
experimenting with various systems of mental gymnastics, 
all of which did him more harm than good. 

Finally he got to William Zerffi, with the results shown 
in his present success, and the story of the conflict between 
teacher and pupil is highly amusing. It was, to use his own 
expression, a regular free fight. After his trials with so 
many teachers and so many panaceas, he was not what 
might be called a particularly pliant pupil. He had his 
doubts, and he had been fooled so many times that he did 
not want to be fooled again. However, Zerffi simply stuck 
to his guns. He knew he was right, and he knew Mr. 
Merky! had in him the stuff of which success is made. But 
it must have been a high old time, and to see the two of 
them sitting side by side and telling the story and grinning 
at each other is a picture in itself and tells a tale of past 
conflicts followed by sate understanding and mutual 
confidence. 

Mr. Merky] asserts with positive assurance that his vocal 
troubles have disappeared and with thern his nervousness. 
He says that even the memory of those hundreds of times 
that he stood in the wings waiting for his cue, tense and 
quivering, a out and testing his throat, using sprays 
and cough lozenges—even the memory of it is a nightmare. 
And that, he says, has completely vanished, the entire 
credit being due to the methods employed by Mr. Zerff. 
What these methods were I will not attempt to say. Not 
being either a vocalist or a voice teacher, I would probably 
run into difficulties if I did. But 1 may say that the meth- 
ods consisted of nothing in any way mysterious, but simply 
Mr. Zerffi’s usual course of voice culture, including all 
that that does, and Mr. Zerffi’s punch behind it to put it over. 
And it may be said in passing that that is an important 
asset. For the teacher who lacks the cuurage of his con- 
victions might just as .well lack knowledge so far as any 
good he can do to his pupils is concerned. And Mr. Merkyl 
was not a docile pupil, as he himself acknowledges. 

Mr. Merkyl, before attaining to his present success, had 
an interesting and varied career. e comes from the 
Middle West, Iowa. In the days of Couried he was a stu- 
dent of the Metropolitan Opera School. Later on he went 
to Europe and won a scholarship at the Stern Conserva- 
tory, Berlin. He made his debut at the Kroll Theater, Ber- 
lin, singing Trovatore, Aida, and The Taming of the Shrew. 
He then sang in various parts of Germany, appearing in 
twenty different roles, from light opera to Gunther in Got- 
terdammerung. He had two seasons with the Moody-Man- 
ners Company in London, singing while there in the first 
London performance of Samson aiid Delila, with Zelie de 
Lussan as Delilah. With the Maurice Bandmann Company 
he went to the Far East, singing in light opera, ana on his 
return to America he took part in Sari with Mitzi Hajos, 
in Victor Herbert’s Debutantes with Hazel Dawn, also in 
Miss Springtime, Sometime, Adele, etc. 

In spite of the fact that he was studying all the time with 
other teachers—he had not yet come under Mr. Zerffi’s tui- 
tion—he was deriving no benefit from his lessons. He gave 
up hope of singing and went into the movies and dramatic 
work. 

Of Mr. Zerffi he says, to use his own words: “He was 
patience personified. I was so well grounded in incorrect 
methods that I was determined not to hear what was good. 
He would not have been a bit wrong if he had thrown me 
out. But he stuck to it, and finally he got under my skin 
and I began to see that I was on the right track. Of course 
it was not done in a moment. You do not unlearn bad 
habits in a moment, especially when you have made up 
your mind to unlearn them. But it came gradually and at 
last I began to feel that I was on my feet. 

“Best of all, the nervous tension was gone. No more 
standing in the wings all strung up and sure I would get 
hoarse and my voice would not carry me through. Also, 
having got over the idea of forcing to get a big tone, the bi 
tone comes without forcing. And it is no small matter o 
importance that Mr. Zerffi has explained to me exactly how 
these results are attained. What I mean is, that if I feel 
myself slipping into some bad habits when singing before 
the sublet kesow exactly what is wrong and how to correct 
it. A singer should have that. He cannot stop in the mid- 
dle of a performance and run to his teacher for a lesson 
or to find out what is wrong. He must know that and be 
able to correct it himself.” 

Before terminating this interview Mr. Merkyl said he 
wanted to commend the Musicat Courter for its excellent 


articles on singing and on art in general, and he mentioned 
especially the article entitled More About Singing, i Clar- 
ence Lucas. 


Ram’s Head Players, a New Organization 


One of the interesting happenings dramatically in Wash- 
ington is the organization of the Ram’s Head Players. 
They are a little group of professional actors who, with 
Robert Bell and James Reynolds as directors, have joined 
together to put on a number of plays there during the 
winter. 

Their little playhouse hardly seats a hundred people, but 
it is “different” and it is charming. It is sort dé modern 
edition of Mrs. Siddons’ little Georgian theater, in Eng- 
land, at the sign of the Ram’s Head, where she was the 
center of a group of artists, who later with herself, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and a number of others, became so 
famous. 

The season was scheduled to open December 27. Natur- 
ally, in such a small playhouse the plays will be very 
simply done and, of course, the company will be very small; 
but for one or two of the productions, at least, and maybe 
more, guest players will come down from New York. 

Besides Robert Bell and James Reynolds, the company 
includes Lester Shafer, Walter Beck, Maurice McRae, 
Leona Roberts, and Josephine Hutchinson. Helen 
Hagner is secretary of the Ram’s Head Players and Bess 
Davis Schreiner is business and publicity manager. 


Ralph Leopold in Washington 


Ralph oe ay, American pianist, gave a recital in 
Wadeneion, C., under the auspices of the Society of 
Fine Arts, on December 4, before a large and responsive 
audience. His program comprised: Introduction and largo 
from concerto in D minor, by Friedman Bach-Leopold; 
Dance in C major, Beethoven-Seiss; four Rhapsodies, 
Dohnanyi; By the Sea, Arensky; Humoresque, Rachmanin- 
off; Malaguena, Albeniz; Soleil a Midi, Jougen; as well 
as three transcriptions by Wa apper Leopold comprising Love 
Music From Garden Scene of Tristan, Isolde’s Love Death 
from Tristan, and closing scene from The Rhinegold. To 
this he was obliged to add three insistent encores—Ride of 
the Valkyries, Wagner; Papillon, Olsen; and Nachtstiick 
in F, by Schumann. 


Mozart’s President Pictured in the Dailies 


Mrs. Noble McConnell, founder and president of the 
Mozart Society, was pictured in the New York Herald, 
Sunday, December 10, and also in Monday’s American. 
These showed her in most pleasant light, the American 
saying “N. Y. American Christmas Fund and the youngsters 
it carries cheer to at Christmas time have always had a friend 
in Mrs. Noble McConnell.” This is only one of her chari- 
ties, however, for the big one is her support of the important 
East Side Clinic, so highly praised by Dr. Copeland. The 
annual charity ball given by the Mozart usually nets a 
sum around $15,000, as a result of the splendid planning of 
this society under Mrs. McConnell’s guidance. 


Suzanne Keener at Ruppert Soiree 


Suzanne Keener, delightful young soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, sang Saturday evening, December 
9, at a private musicale given at the home of George E 
Ruppert, 5 West Eighty-sixth street. She was met by an 
enthusiastic and admiring audience, which was impressed as 
much by her personality as by her voice. 





Harriet van Emden’s European Tour 


Berlin, November 24.—Harriet van Emden, the Ameri 
can soprano, is having a very successful season in Europe. 
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She has just returned from Copenhagen, Stockholm, 
Vienna, Budapest and Prague, having been greeted by the 
press in a most enthusiastic manner. Her tour is still an 
extensive one, she being booked for recitals in the follow- 
ing cities: Leipsic, November 25; Dresden, 27; Hamburg, 
30; Munich, December 3; Cologne, 6; Stuttgart, 7; Mann- 
heim, 11, and Frankfurt, 12. Among the songs she is 
featuring on her programs are several by Richard Hage- 
mann and Percy Grainger. 


Mauro-Cottone Receives Doctor’s Degree 


Melchiorre Mauro-Cottone, chief organist at the Capitol 
Theater, has just received a Doctor of Music degree from 
the American University of Los Angeles, Cal. Cottone en- 
joys the distinction of being the first Italian to receive 
such a degree in America. He is a musician of the highest 
rank and for several years has been connected with many 
prominent musical activities throughout the country. Aside 
from being a concert organist Dr. Cottone is a composer 
of ‘considerable attainments, having gained considerable 
prominence through his polyphonic compositions. 

Dr. Cottone was born in Palmero in 1883 and has re- 
sided in New York City for many years. He was formerly 
chief organist at the Spanish Church and the Church of 
St Ignatius Loyola. At the age of twenty he was ap- 
pointed the conductor of the Schola Cantorum, Pius X, 
then under the patronage of the Vatican. He was also 
chosen as the organist at the funeral of King Umberto, in 
the royal chapel. 

When the performance of Don Lorenzo Perosi’s oratoria, 
The Resurrection of Christ, is presented for the first time 
in this country at Carnegie Hall on the Saturday of Holy 
Week Dr. Muro-Cottone will be the conductor. 


Miinz Engaged as New York Syngnany 
Soloist 

Mieczyslaw Miinz, the Polish pianist, who since his 
sensationally successful New York debut at Aeolian Hall, 
on October 20, has been steadily progressing in favor and 
popularity with American audiences, will be the first soloist 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra under Albert 
Coates, who arrives from England shortly as guest con- 
ductor with that organization. The performance will take 
place at Aeolian Hall on Sunday afternoon, January 14. 


New Bookings for Telmanyi 
Two additional engagements for Emil Telmanyi are an 
appearance in Omaha, Neb., January 3, and Grand Forks, 
N. D., January 8. 











DR. P, MARIO MARAFIOTI 
Author of 


“Garuso'’s Method of Voice Production’ 
Announces the opening of the 


Marafioti Voice Culture Institute 


FOR TEACHERS, SINGERS, STUDENTS AND 
DRAMATIC ARTISTS 


A Radical Reform of Voice Culture by a Return 
to Natural Singing. 
Faculty includes Mr. George Bowden, Mme. Dina Moore 
Fc a wees Booklet on Natural Singing address Mise . Wyjete, 


, The Wyoming, 7th Ave. and 55th St., 
Circle 3242 


























HELEN BOCK 


YOUNG AMERICAN 


PIANIST MAKES 


FINE IMPRESSION AT PHILADELPHIA 
RECITAL, RECEIVING HIGH PRAISE 


FROM PRESS AND PUBLIC 


Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


PIANIST WELL RECEIVED BY LARGE AUDIENCE IN 


LITTLE THEATRE. 


The most delightful feature of Helen Bock's piano recital in the 
Little Theatre last night, if one excepts fhe personal charm of Miss 


k, was the keen intelligence displayed in her program 


Not in several recitals has this reviewer beheld a better balanced 


arrangement of selections. 


In her entire second group and in the Chopin polonaise Miss Bock 


was at her best. 


There was in her playing a nervous quality (en- 


thusiasm might be a better word) that found its natural outlet in 


brilliant irene gios and gracefully managed cadenzas. 


ngering and rhythmic comprehension, her exquisite 


graduations of sound—she 


ssesses a piano tone that softens with- 


out ever losing its clarity—and above all, her feeling for the music 


won her peefenaes applause, bouquets and calls for encores. All 
e 


she deserved, is a most interesting performer. 


Philadelphia Public Ledger 


e a finely spirited and captivating reading of the 


She gav 
more obvious we aprice Hippique 


this 


Kubey-Kembrandt Photo 


The artist brings to the biatform an arresting and engaging in- 


dividuality, piquant and buoyant, 
salte —— gown, the assertive v 
oo posed a saculesiy attractive ensemble. 


is a player o: qeomive 7 oa should go far. 


Philadelphia North American 

A m which suaaee fe from th 
ae de No, 2’’ through the light, wre 
re a dans Grenade"’ to 

A latge audience attend 
Bock’s execution and tem: was 
rendition of the difficult “Caprice Hippique’’ by 


quick, gay and 
nyi was Fg ee well Fe 


by Sternberg. 


Her See ways of bobbed hair 
tality and the ovides® 


measured tones of Liszt's 
ith. like strains of Debussy's 
intricate ‘Etude 


The perfection of Miss 
siculatly noticeable in 


Philadelphia Record 


he Helen Bock demonstrates the possibility of a talented 


girl being admirably trained in this country. Her entire 
musical education has been obtained in the United States, 
and while she is young she is already receiving a great 
deal of laudatory notice. Last night her program was 
general to character, selections from Bach, Debussy, 
Dohnany!, Brahms, Chopin and Liszt, demonstrating the 
talent and skill of the player. Miss Bock had a re- 


her sponsive audience and —— repaid her friends by the fine 
t 


style of her interpretations and their musicianly sincerity, 





For information concerning available dates apply 


Exclusive Management: Annie Friedberg, 


- Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
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BUFFALO ENJOYS HEARING 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 


Great Enthusiasm Aroused by Schumann Heink, Siegel and 
McCormack Blushes Over Bouquet 


Buffalo, N. Y., December 11.—The Boston Symphony 
chestra, Pierre Monteux conductor, gave its first local 
ncert in several years in Elmwood Music Hall, November 

) as the second number of the Musical Arts series under 

the management of Bessie Bellanca. The program, includ- 
ng the Tschaikowsky symphony No. 4, Liszt's symphonic 

poem No, 3, Les Preludes, the Wagner numbers, Prelude 
ind Love Death from Tristan and Isolde and overture to 
lannhauser, brought forth storms of applause from the 


auchence 


Galli-Curei- 


Visirs or Wett-Known Artists 

Mme. Schumann Heink thrilled an audience that packed 
Elmwood Music Hall, November 14. All her usual powers 
in evidence throughout her varied program of Wag- 
arias, songs in German, and a group in 
English. The audience was enthusiastic, repetitions were 
demanded and encores graciously granted. Arthur Loesser, 
it the piano, supplied excellent accompaniments and pleased 
with a group of piano solos, Florence Hardemann, violinist, 

isted and was heartily received and insistently recalled 

\Jnder the Michael-Kraft management, Louis Siegel, vio- 
linist. gave a recital November 23, in Twentieth Century 
Hall. With the exception of the Cesar Franck sonata in 
all the program numbers were by modern com 
Mr. Siegel, with the assistance of his accompanist, 
Otto R. Stahl, gave them musicianly and interesting pres 
entation Debussy’s Puck’s Dance and The Fountain of 
Arethusa had to be repeated. 

A huge audience thronged Elmwood Music Hall Novem 
for the concert by Galli-Curci, under the Michael 
Kraft local management. The mteresting program of twelve 
Italian, Spanish, French and English, was 
received and was lengthened by numerous 
encores. Mr. Samuels’ artistic accompaniments both for the 
inger and flutist, Manuel Berenguer, were a source of 
delight. He shared honors with Galli-Curci in the applause 
accorded his song Pierrot. Mr. Berenguer gave two Gaubert 
olo numbers and supplied the obligatos for two of the 
numbers. 

THANKSGIVING with McCorMACK. 

john McCormack was greeted by a record breaking audi- 
ence on Thanksgiving night and was accorded an ovation. 
Much to his embarrassment a huge basket of flowers was 
offered him over the footlights. His taxing program was 
heautifully sung, and with usual generosity he gave many 
encores. Some of the items were Handel numbers, Rach- 
maninoff's To the Children, Irish folk songs arranged by 
Hughes, and Edwin Schneider’s Thine Eyes Still Shine. 
lhe assisting artists, Rudolph Bochco, violinist, and Edwin 
Schneider, pianist, were accorded their share in the plaudits 
of the delighted audience. The concert was given in Elmwood 
Music Hall under the local management of Mae Davis 


Smith 


re 


nerian excerpts 


\ Major 
y» cr 


ber 27 
numbers in 
enthusiastically 


nget 's 


Orcan News, 

lhe Buffalo chapter of the American Guild of Organists 
held its first meeting of this season November 13, in 
Plymouth Methodist Episcopal Church. At the conclusion 
of the dinner an enjoyable organ recital was given by Irwin 
S. Binder, assisted by Delia M. Chapman, contralto, and 
Clifford H. Weiss, bass, both members of Mr. Binder’s 
cho 

George A. Bouchard is meeting with great success as 
organist of the new Strand Theater at Niagara Falls. His 
solos and original organ novelties are much enjoyed. His 
duties as organist of St. Vincent’s Church, together with 
his pupils and compositions, make him one of the busiest of 
Buffalo musicians. 

Loca, Artists Assist Curomatic Crus. 

The program for the Chromatic Club, November 18, was 
presented by local talent: Irene Pellette Studt, soprano, with 
Mildred Dye at the piano; Helen Garrett Mennig, pianist ; 
Herman F, Gahwe, baritone, with William S. Jarrett, accom- 
panist. 

Mrs. Studt’s lyric soprano voice was heard in a group 
of French songs, charmingly given, with a later group in 
English. The quality of her upper tones was especially 
beautiful. Mr. Gahwe was heard in a Verdi aria from 
Simon Boccanegra, and a set of songs in English. His 
rich voice of wide range and excellent diction won admira- 
tion and compelled his recall. Mr. Jarrett’s admirable 
accompaniments contributed much. Mrs, Mennig played the 
Cadman sonata in A major, Schumann's nocturne in F major 
and Liszt’s Venezia e Napoli, to all of which she brought 
beauty and clarity of tone, wide range of dynamic effects 
and sincere musicianship. She is a great favorite and has 
many recital and concert engagements. 

YounG TALENT PRESENTED, 

Leonard Adams presented his talented twelve-year-old 
pupil, Evelyn Smith, in a recital given in his handsome new 
studio, November 21. She revealed unusual talent and 
excellent teaching in the Scenes from Childhood, Op. 15, 
Schumann; Grieg’s Le Papilion and Schubert’s Moment 
Musical (Ff minor). Geraldine Ayres assisted, giving two 
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groups of songs with Mr. Adams at the piano, Her voice is 
a rich contralto. . 

R. Leon Trick’s pupil, Emilie F. Yoder, gave an attractive 
program of piano compositions by Bach, Liszt, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Debussy and Rachmaninoff, November 21, before 
an audience that completely filled the Colonial ballroom of 
the Twentieth Century Club. This unusually talented young 
girl plays like one of mature years and the audience showed 
its appreciation in vigorous applause, recalls and numerous 
flower gifts. Miss Yoder is also an accompanist of merit. 

NOTES. 

Harry Cumpson gave the first of his series of six lec- 
tures on the Development of the Sonata, November 25, 
under the auspices of the Musical Institute in their Recital 
Hall, 222 Norwood avenue. Mr. Cumpson’s informal, lucid 
talk on an interesting performance of the Mozart D major 
sonata held the attention of the assembled music lovers 
and students. 

The Choral Club of Women’s Voices, directed by Wil- 
liam Benbow, gave its first concert of the season, November 
28, in Twentieth Century Hall, assisted by Cecil Fanning, 
baritone, Mrs. Maximilian Weisberg, soprano, and Isabel 
Tubbs, harpist. The Spinning Song from the Flying Dutch- 
man and Brahms’ Cradle Song had the best performance. 
Miss Tubbs provided harp accompaniment for another 
3rahms selection. Mrs. Weisberg, a club member, sang 
Senta’s aria from The Flying Dutchman with expression. 
Cecil Fanning sang four Wolfram arias from Tannhauser, 
adding a fifth as an encore, and a group of four Brahms 
songs, repeating the Vergebliches Standchen and adding 
Brahms’ Wie bist due meine Koenigin. His ability to add 
a few informal words of explanation adds to his charm. 
Mr. Benbow furnished excellent accompaniments for Mr. 
Fanning, Mrs. M. E. Hudson for the club, and Eloise Jacobs 
for Mrs, Weisberg. The audience was large and friendly. 

The meeting of the American Artists’ Club, November 29, 
was a gala occasion, being its first anniversary. A. A. Van 
de Mark presided, and after the dinner introduced various 
visiting club presidents and speakers. welcome was 
extended ‘to sixty new members. The Guido Chorus fur- 
nished the musical program, under the direction of Seth 
Clark. Sidney Wertimer contributed a group of songs with 
refined style and excellent interpretation. - H M. 


Martino Artist Scores in Opera 


It is becoming quite usual to hear, in connection with the 
appearance of new singers here, especially operatic singers, 
that they are “American trained.” It can not but be a 
feeling of satisfaction for all the devotees of the better- 
ment of American music, for once it is fully realized that 
America is able to produce just as good singers as any 
other musical nation, the country will push forward in the 
other branches of music. Singers and players are the 
mediums between the composer and the public; once com- 
posers realize that competent mediums to interpret their 
American works to American audiences, it is certain that 
a new impetus will impel them to greater achievements than 
have been made heretofore. 

This reflection has been prompted by the appearance lately 
of a new American operatic soprano, Abby Morrison. 
Making her debut in one of the most difficult operatic roles 
of the modern repertory, she at the very outset evoked 
enthusiasm. More did the task seem, in view of the fact 
that she was called upon to replace at short notice the 
regular member of the company. ¢ 

But that did not stand in the way of Miss Morrison. 
Self-possessed and calm, sure of herself, she stepped in and 
made a success of the first attempt. And this is in line 
with everything that Miss Morrison does. A popular New 
York society young lady, she has training and intelligence 
to cope with such circumstances. She also has a captivating 
personality, grace in every movement, and genuine artistic 
ability. 

Eye witnesses of her first appearance vouch to all this. 
The Middletown Press said of her: “Abby Morrison, as 
Nedda, was charming and had a voice that met all demands 
imposed upon it.” The occasion was the presentation of 
Pagliacci at Middlesex, Conn., by the Kingsbery Foster 
Grand Opera Company at Ogden’s Hall. Another Con- 
necticut paper said: “Miss Abby Morrison, of New York, 
who worked during the World War as a wireless expert, 
and who possesses a splendid voice, made her debut as 
Nedda and handled the difficult role splendidly. Miss Mor- 
rison is a society girl of New York City and her work last 
night gave her the opportunity to show her talents. She 
took the difficult role of Miss McGregor, the leading woman 
of the opera company.” Still another paper said: “Miss 
Morrison sang the soprano role of Nedda for the firs: 
time in her life. She displayed a voice that promises a 
great deal.” 

Miss Morrison is to appear in several other roles in the 
near future. The young lady attributes her success to the 
careful training given her by her teacher, Alfredo Martino, 
whose artist pupil she is at present, for at this stage of her 
career she feels his guidance is more essential than at any 
other time. 


Vidas Returns From Middle West 


Raoul Vidas has just returned from the Middle West 
where he gave a series of recitals with extraordinary suc- 
cess. He will play in Brooklyn on January 12. 
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“Nature Singing Is Wrong Singing” Says 
Mme. Tomars 


Rose Tomars, busy vocal teacher, contributes some well 
expressed observations on nature-singers in the following, 


the second article on Voice. She plans to give a students’ 
recital the end of January, when she will also be heard as a 
singer. 

"The art of singing, especially tone production, is so 
widely talked about nowadays that there is no restriction 
as to extremes. Every prospective singer thirsty for 
knowledge is pursuing it with avidity, and trying to pene- 
trate by his own psychology all the entanglements of the 
problem. He takes advantage of the slightest opportunity 
to discuss it. So I was not much surprised when one of 
my students, knowing that I am a strong advocate of the 
natural method of voice-production, put the following ques- 
tion point blank to me: ‘If nature is the basis of all sing- 
ing, why should we need any voice training at all? Why 
should we not sing as the birds sing, who, untutored save 
by nature, delight all humanity with their beautiful tones 
and trills.’ There was some logic in that question (strictly 
limited to tone-production, of course), and there may be 
another singing thinker putting the same question. it is 
true that the nightingale or the lark produce enchanting 
tones and trills with the voices nature has given them. 
But the birds sing only when they feel like singing, and 
when they get tired they stop. The nightingale sings only 
evenings, the lark mornings, and at certain seasons the 
birds do not sing at all. There are some extraordinary 
gifted persons, who, like birds, naturally produce tones of 
real beauty in all shades, but, if human singers would 
sing only when prompted by the call of love, or when they 
feel inspired to sing, a natural voice would be sufficient. 
On the contrary, however, the voice-gifted human makes 
singing his profession, whereby he must sing whether he 
feels like singing or not; he must not stop if he is tired; 
he is required to sing through a whole performance, and 
can not cancel engagements on account of a. slight indis- 
position. 

“In short, a human singer must be ready to sing at any 
time, day or evening; he is at the disposal of his audience, 
and must be able to withstand any strain. This is the first 
and most important reason why voice-training is such an 
indispensable necessity. Voice culture does not mean chang- 
ing the nature of a voice, but making the voice fit for any 
demand, so that the singer is master of it at all times, 
and able to control any indisposition. In fact, a well-trained 
voice which is correctly placed in all its registers never 
gets tired, because it knows no ‘strain; the more it is exer- 
cised the better it becomes. Voice-culture, beside making 
the voice indestructible, also develops its power and beauty, 
at the same time bringing out to the fullest extent all the 
best qualities with which nature endows a voice. The 
development of a young voice under the right training 
is one of the most interesting manifestations of nature. It 
grows like a plant under the careful hand of a skilled 
gardener, growing in volume, beauty and intensity of tone 
with almost every lesson. Even if voice-culture is a thank- 
less profession, as many of its exponents claim, the satis- 
faction the teacher gets in such results is ample compensa- 
tion for the hardest work. This is how I feel about it, 
watching my pupils. I receive a still fuller satisfaction, 
however, in watching the development and correction of 
voices which have been partly or totally ruined. Such 
work is like helping one regain a lost fortune, and what 
could give greater satisfaction to a teacher? That is why 
I am spending a great part of my time on my newly es- 
tablished Voice Clinic, for I have found voice-restoring an 
extremely absorbing and interesting study, being at the 
same time a most necessary and beneficial work.” 





Schumann Heink Resuming Concert Tour in 
January 


Ernestine Schumann Heink, who has been seriously ill 


at her home in Garden City, L. I., with bronchial pneumonia, , 


will resume her concert tour at Asheville, N. C., on 
January 22. Other dates she will sing during the remainder 
of the month will be Jacksonville, Miami and Orlando, all 
in the state of Florida. 


Mirovitch Returning This Week 


Alfred Mirovitch, the pianist, will arrive in America for 
his third concert tour of the country on December 29 on 
the Berengaria. During the past summer and fall, Mr. 
Mirovitch concertized in the Orient and Far East, and met 
with success in over forty appearances during that period. 


Denver Has Chamber Music Party 
On December 17 the twentieth chamber music party 
was held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Lucius F. Hallett, of 
Denver, Col. The Denver String Quartet, Horace E. Ture- 
man, director gave pleasure in a program consisting of num- 
bers by Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, Bach, Cherubini and Dvorak. 


Second Concert of Friends of Music 
On Sunday afternoon, December 31, the second subscrip- 
tion concert of the Society of' the Friends of Music will 
be held at the Town Hall, when a Brahms program will be 
given. . 
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Brilliant Galli-Curci Season 


There's a reason! Whatever transpires can be traced 
back to a beginning. Nothing happens without -a cause. 
There is such a thing as opportunity, as ability, as discre- 
tion, as knowledge, as power, but there is no such thing 
as luck, Results are determined by the nice adjustment of 
the talents with which one is endowed to the uses one puts 
them to. In everything there is a reason. It was no mere 
circumstance that brought Galli-Curci prominently before 
the American people or placed her on the pinnacle of fame 
or made her the vocal marvel of the present generation— 
ne‘ther was it fate. She holds her exalted position because 
she set out to win it and would not be denied. While of 
course she was born talented, a genius, still she did not 
have greatness thrust upon her. She had to blaze her own 
trail to success. Supremacy is not a cloak to be handed 
from one to another—but a title to be won. 

Galli-Curci’s success has been spectacular becatise it is 
the florescence of a career founded upon the elements of 
success. The present season, her seventh in America, finds 
the great artist still soaring to new heights. Her position 
is, perhaps, unparalleled in the atinals of musical history 
by virtue of its uniqueness. That an operatic star should 
be a regular member of the two leading companies simul- 
taneously is unprecedented—that an artist should be able 
to set new standards for box office receipts and attendance 
numbers certainly is providing something entirely new in 
this decade. Her triumphs are based upon facts, which facts 
would not have existed otherwise. So the reason emerges. 

Her receipts per concert have many times averaged over 
$10,000. They have gone as high as $18,000. Her engage- 
ments each season—one-third in opera and two-thirds in 
concert—reach above 100. Her phonograph records sell by 
the hundreds of thousands, emphasizing that she is the idol 
of millions of people who have been thrilled under the 
spell of her golden tones. Her managers, Evans & Salter, 
stated that last season was the greatest and most significant 
of her career, both artistically and financially. 

If last ‘season was the greatest ever, the present one 
promises to outdistance it. Thus far, from Montreal, where 
the season, opened October 2, through Lowell, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, New York, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, and many other points, including 
Albany, Syracuse, Youngstown, Peoria, Hamilton, Wheel- 
ing, etc., back to New York, December 3, the last time 
before joining the Metropolitan Opera Company in January, 
until going to Chicago for the opera season (her seventh 
there) Galli-Curci has been raising even her former season's 
standards. 

Last year, she was presented in an entirely new role 
(Madame Butterfly) and this month she will be heard in 
another (Manon). In addition to this interesting novelty, 
she will have a new Romeo (Tito Schipa) for her Juliette. 
Galli-Curci learned the role of Manon last summer and it is 
rumored that the gambling scene of the Massenet opera will 
be restored on the occasion of her debut in the part. Her 
impersonation of the wayward heroine doubtless will be 
moulded along some original lines. To a new part she 
invariably brings a reading of her own and puts the stamp 
of her individuality upon whatever she undertakes. 

One of the outstanding psychological results of Galli- 
Curci’s singing is the number of familiar faces in the 
audience which the diva notices on successive appearances. 
It is no idle assertion that probably three-quarters of her 
present-day audiences at any concert have heard her before 
and want to hear her again. That the fact accounts for the 
ever increasing demands for her appearances’ and the throngs 
that fill the largest buildings throughout the country when- 
ever she appears. 

One of the scintillating factors associated with this growth 
of patronage is the personality of the woman which is carried 
to the opera stage and the concert platform and which 
radiates in and through her song discourses. The Galli- 
Curci personality is something to be reckoned with. It per- 
vades whatever she does, whether it be Gilda or Violetta, 
or Butterfly, or Manon, or Juliette, the sweetness, refine- 
ment and gentleness of that lovely spirit and nature takes 
hold of the characters and transforms them. They become 
invested with magnetic loftiness that their creators dreamed 
of and in consequence exercise an irresistible pull upon the 
heart-strings of the audiences, so that each individual within 
range of her voice feels the spell. It is the same with a 
song. The melody and the text are clothed with such 
sparkling beauty as to lift them out of the realm of mere 
music. That is the reason for her prodigious success and 
her enormous power over thousands of musicians, music 
lovers and others who know nought of the art, but recognize 
in her who presents it a prophet from the Land of Song 
too remote for them to dwell in except through the medium 
of its priestess—Amelita Galli-Curci. - 


Unique London Concert Organized by Harold 
Bauer 


Of all the concerts given in Europe by Harold Bauer, the 
distinguished pianist who has returned from a six months’ 
tour on the other side, Mr. Bauer declares that he had 
most satisfaction in a special chamber music concert which 
took place at Wigmore Hall, London, on November 22. The 

rticipating artists, in addition to Mr. Bauer, were Myra 

ess and Irene Scharrer, Sir Landon Ronald, Albert 
Sammons, Lionel Tertis, Cedric Sharpe, the Ladies’ String 
Quartet and the Philharmonic String Quartet—an unusual 
assemblage of distinguished artists not unlike those who give 
the concerts. for the Beethoven Association in New York, 
of which Mr. Bauer is the president and founder. It was 
announced on the program that the concert was to be given 
without remuneration to the artists but solely for the “pleas- 
ure of making music together as comrades,” the proceeds 
to be put to some musical purpose to be decided upon later, 
The audience was put in good humor by a speech by Mr. 
Bauer who said: 

“We have come to this concert this evening to enjoy our- 
selves. I have noticed of late that Lonon audiences inva- 
riably have taken up so much time to find out whether the 
concert was good or not that there has been little opportu- 
nity left for enjoyment. To prevent any of this sort of 
thing, I am going to tell you now that this concert is going 
to be magnificent. Some of our colleagues, anxious that we 
have as good a time as possible, have suggested that smoking 
be permitted. If, therefore, any lady wishes to smoke, it will 
be perfectly satisfactory provided the gentlemen have no 
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objection.” Mr. Bauer said that this is the first concert in 
London where smoking has been permitted, but no one took 
advantage of the fact. 

The program for this concert consisted of Brahms’ piano 
quartet in G minor, given by Messrs. Bauer, Sammons, Ter- 
tis and Sharpe; the first performance in London of Ernest 
Bloch’s suite for viola and piano, given by Mr. Tertis and 
Mr. Bauer, and, in conclusion, Bach’s concerto for three 
pianos and strings, conducted by Sir Landon Ronald. 





Answers to letters received in this department are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the limitation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


MISPRONUNCIATION, 


“Your answers to inquires about pronunciation of proper 
names have been of great interest to me, as well as instructive. 
I was one of those who said ‘Giggly’ although I always felt it 
was a very un-Italian sounding name. Now I say to all m 
musical friends, when in doubt ask the Musrcat Courter. 
suppose there are other well known names, foreign ones and 
perhaps American ones, that are just as incorrectly pronounced.” 
The reason for the mis-pronunciation of proper names, whether 
domestic or foreign, lies in the fact that there are no rules to 
govern their pronunciation, Of course there are general rules, and 
those who know the Italian language, even if it is only the sounds 
of the letters of the alphabet, have something to guide them. Even 
with that guide there are accents to be considered, so the mistakes 
are numerous. Mr. Gigli has been kind enough to correct the error 
of his name being Americanized; he is a newcomer and it may be 
that he will succeed in being called Jeel-ye. It is to be hoped so. 
But what can be said of those who mis-pronounce names that have 
been familiar in the musical world for many years? Only the other 
day the Information Bureau was told by a caller that she had been 
to hear Paddy-rew-skee. That might have been excusable years ago, 
but it sounded rather outlandish at the present time. The Russian 
names as well as the Polish should get better treatment when it is 
such a simple thing to remember that in both languages the v_ or 
w become double £ with the accent falling on the syllable before 
the last. Perhaps the most difficult proper names to pronounce are 
the English, for really all rules are useless in many cases. For 
instance why should Levenson-Gower become Lewson-Gore, or 
Cholonondly be twisted into Chumley? That Malvern is Mawvern 
and Southwark is Suthurk has to be learned as if it were a foreign 
language. Now there are so many foreign names going about among 
musicians that it is really difficult to know exactly what to say, 
especially when n-y-r-d-g come in combination. 


Triep FAITHFULLY. 

“IT have tried faithfully to follow the instruction of my 
teacher but do not seem to be getting anywhere with my voice 
and am very dissatisfied and unhappy about it. I have studied 
music since was a small child and play piano tolerably well 
for an amateur and feel I understand music more or less, so 
not to get on vocally annoys me, yet I try to do whatever I am 
shown, Would you advise me to give up taking lessons, or try 
another teacher? I would be willing to go to every teacher in 
New York rather than not learn to sing properly.” 

Your saying that you have “tried faithfully” reminds one of what 
Marie Withrow says in her book, Some Staccato Notes for Singers! 
“I have tried faithfully is a soothing draught to oneself, but is 
rarely considered of much value by the teacher. It is not indicative 
of much wear and tear on the brain.”’ Now ask yourself if you have 
put your whole heart and soul into your lessons. Also it might 
be well to find out if you like your teacher personally, for there 
must be sympathy between pupil and teacher to have any real 
progress made. It may be you have not the right teacher, yet that 
teacher may be successful with many others. Changing teachers, 
unless there is a real reason for it, does not always make for 
progress. Some other teacher might help you, but you must be in 
sympathy with your teacher, just as you are in sympathy with your 
work, and it appears that your trying faithfully means working 
with heart, mind and brain. 


Macbeth Joins Chicago Opera 


Florence Macbeth, who since October 1 has sung thirty 
concerts on her way to the Pacific Coast and back, opens 
her operatic season with the Chicago Civic Opera Associa- 
tion in the title role of Lucia di Lammermoor on New 
Year's Eve. 
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American Music Guild Announces Concerts 

The American Music Guild, in focusing attention on all 
serious creative efforts made in America in musical com- 
position, is meeting a necessity that has long been realized 
im all branches of art except music. The result gained 
through codéperation, constructive criticism and mental 
stimulation has always proven beneficial in an art group 
when the members have been sincere and the cause imper- 
sonal. The need for such a movement was recognized by 
a few of the younger American composers a year ago, 
and out of their informal meetings with the primary object 
of knowing each other’s works, the American Music Guild 
was formed. 

The: objects of the American Music Guild today are to 
bring worthy American works to the attention of the 
American public; to encourage the writing of new. serious 
works, and to establish a place for the American composer 
in the growing internationalism of musical art. 

Without any further encouragement or financial support 
than the courage of their own convictions, the members 
of the Guild have launched a series of three subscription 
concerts to take place at Town Hall, the evenings of Jan- 
uary 3, February 7 and March 7. These public concerts 
have been preceded by two private concerts at the Fifty- 
eighth Street Library, which have already won friends 
to the cause and have aroused interest and curiosity. It 
is the hope of the American Music Guild that this is the 
beginning of a movement that will have a lasting effect 
on American music and will take its place in the history 
of the art, as have the “Russian Five,” the International 
Societies of France and of present day Italy, and the new 
movement of the young British composers, 


Schwarz’s Rigoletto “Has No Parallel” 


Joseph Schwarz received an unusual tribute from Herman 
Devries, critic of the Chicago American, recenily. Writing 
of a performance of Rigoletto in which Mr. Schwarz did 
not appear Mr. Devries observed that “comparisons are 
invidious, yet we must make one in order to regret the 
glory and greatness of Joseph Schwarz’ Rigoletto—which 
has no parallel on the stage today.” 

Mr. Schwarz will be heard for the first time in New 
York this season tonight (December 28), when he appears 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra under Josef Stransky in 
a program composed entirely of songs and arias with 
orchestra. 


Norma Gradstein Gives Half Hour of Music 


Norma Gradstein, a talented young pianist and a pupil of 
Agnes Brennan, was heard in the Half Hour of Music at 
the Carroll Club, Sunday afternoon, December 10. The first 
part of her program consisted of the Grieg E minor sonata 
(first movement), and Air de Ballet, Moszkowski. ‘The last 
half. was made up entirely of Chopin numbers, including a 
waltz, preludes, nocturnes and a polonaise. She was the 
recipient of much’ praise for her accurate technic and the 
spirit of her playing, and was called upon to give several 
encores. Especially stirring was her rendition of the A flat 
polonaise. 


Bach Choir Sings at Convention 
The Bach Choir of Bethlehem, Dr. J. Fred Wolle, con 


ducting, was scheduled to give a concert in the Liberty 
High School, Hellertown, Pa., December 27, before the 
delegates to the Pennsylvania State Education Convention 

On January 3, Dr. Wolle will give an all Back recital 
(by request) in the Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Ignaz Friedman Arrives 
Ignaz Friedman, the Polish pianist, has returned to the 
United States for his third American tour under the direc 
tion of the Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
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Lancaster, Pa., December 6 
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World Famous Artist Series 





“Charming personality” 
“Voice of wide range” 





“Ease in sustaining high tones” 
“Gracious manner” 








Lancaster. 


Managers: 


The Following Press Comments Are Unedited 


“Mme. Patterson captivated her audience by singing three groups, 
one in German, one in French, and the last group in Mnglish. Her 
voice is one of rare beauty, and her charm lies in her ability to take 
yarts of the arias with perfect ease. She also sang a 
xarming little melodies as encores. ‘The climax in the 
joint program was reached when Mme, Patterson sang the Mad Scene 
from Lucia di Lammermoor with a flute accompaniment.” —Lancaster 
Daily Intelligencer. 

“Art of Mme. Patterson Thrills Audience. Delicate shading and 
perfect blending of tones, graciousness in the response to encores and 
artistic rendition of difficult compositions of the masters, combined 
to make the concert by Mme. Idelle Patterson, soprano, and George 
Barrere, flutist, under the direction of Miss Mary 8. Warfel, one of 
the best and most highly appreciated musical events ever held in 


the difficult 


number of ¢ 


“To Miss Warfel should be given unstinted praise for bringing 
artists of such high calibre to this city. 

“Possessed of a charming personality and a voice of wide range 
flexibility and delicate tonal qualities, Mme. Patterson instantly won 
her audience with her first group of songs. Her inflection, shading 
and articulation were exact and pleasing. The ease with which she 
reached tones in the high register, sustaining them without any per- 
ceptible effort, and her winsome manner in announcing encore num 
bers, established her as one who has the happy faculty of combining 
the singing art with a gracious manner towards an audience. Difficult 
runs and high and low tones were sung with clearness and blended 
perfectly with the flute notes. Both artists had the capable support 
of Herman Neuman, at the piano.”-—Lancaster Rraminer, New Hra 










































' S. Binder, assisted by Delia M. 
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BUFFALO ENJOYS HEARING 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 


Great Enthusiasm Aroused by Schumann Heink, Siegel and 
Galli-Curci—MeCormack Blushes Over Bouquet 


Buffalo, N. Y., December 11.—The Boston Symphony 
chestra, Pierre Monteux conductor, gave its first local 
neert in several years in Elmwood Music Hall, November 
the second number of the Musical Arts series under 
the management of Bessie Bellanca. The program, includ- 

Tschaikowsky symphony No. 4, Liszt’s symphonic 
No, 3, Les Preludes, the Wagner numbers, Prelude 
Death from Tristan and Isolde and overture to 
forth storms of applause from the 


) 
as 


ing the 

pt em 

and Love 

lannhauser, brought 

arge audience. 
Visits or Wett-Known Artists. 

Mme. Schumann Heink thrilled an audience that packed 
Klmwood Music Hall, November 14. All her usual powers 
were in evidence throughout her varied program of Wag- 
nerian excerpts, arias, songs in German, and a group in 
English. The audience was enthusiastic, repetitions were 
demanded and encores graciously granted. Arthur Loesser, 
at the piano, supplied excellent accompaniments and pleased 
with a group of piano solos. Florence Hardemann, violinist, 
assisted and was heartily received and insistently recalled. 

Under the Michael-Kraft management, Louis Siegel, vio- 
linist, gave a recital November 23, in Twentieth Century 
liall. With the exception of the Cesar Franck sonata in 
4 major, all the program numbers were by modern com- 
posers. Mr. Siegel, with the assistance of his accompanist, 
Otto R. Stahl, gave them musicianly and interesting pres 
entations. Debussy’s Puck’s Dance and The Fountain of 
Arethusa had to be repeated. 

A huge audience thronged Elmwood Music Hall Novem 
her 27, for the concert by Galli-Curci, under the Michael 
Kraft local management. The imteresting program of twelve 
numbers in Italian, Spanish, French and English, was 
enthusiastically received and was lengthened by numerous 

Mr. Samuels’ artistic accompaniments both for the 
and flutist, Manuel Berenguer, were a source of 
delight. He shared honors with Galli-Curci in the applause 
accorded his song Pierrot. Mr. Berenguer gave two Gaubert 
solo numbers and supplied the obligatos for two of the 
singer's numbers. 

THANKSGIVING witH McCoRMACK. 

John McCormack was greeted by a record breaking audi- 
ence on Thanksgiving night and was accorded an ovation. 
Much to his embarrassment a huge basket of flowers was 
offered him over the footlights. His taxing program was 
beautifully sung, and with usual generosity he gave many 
encores. Some of the items were Handel numbers, Rach- 
maninoff’s To the Children, Irish folk songs arranged by 
Hughes, and Edwin Schneider's Thine Eyes Still Shine. 
The assisting artists, Rudolph Bochco, violinist, and Edwin 
Schneider, pianist, were accorded their share in the plaudits 
of the delighted audience. The concert was given in Elmwood 
Music Hall under the local management of Mae Davis 


Smith 


encores 


singer 


OrGAN News. 

The Buffalo chapter of the American Guild of Organists 
held its first meeting of this season November 13, in 
Plymouth Methodist Episcopal Church. At the conclusion 
of the dinner an enjoyable organ recital was given by Irwin 
Chapman, contralto, and 
Clifford H. |Weiss, bass, both members of Mr. Binder’s 
¢ he it 

George A. Bouchard is meeting with great success as 
organist of the new Strand Theater at Niagara Falls. His 
solos and original organ novelties are much enjoyed. His 
duties as organist of St. Vincent’s Church, together with 
his pupils and compositions, make him one of the busiest of 
Buffalo musicians. 

Loca, Artists Assist Curomatic Crus. 

The program for the Chromatic Club, November 18, was 
presented by local talent: Irene Pellette Studt, soprano, with 
Mildred Dye at the piano; Helen Garrett Mennig, pianist ; 
Herman F, Gahwe, baritone, with William S. Jarrett, accom- 
panist. 

Mrs. Studt’s lyric soprano voice was heard in a group 
of French songs, charmingly given, with a later group in 
English. The quality of her upper tones was especially 
beautiful. Mr. Gahwe was heard in a Verdi aria from 
Simon Boccanegra, and a set of songs in English. His 
rich voice of wide range and excellent diction won admira- 
tion and compelled his recall. Mr. Jarrett’s admirable 
accompaniments contributed much. Mrs. Mennig played the 
Cadman sonata in A major, Schumann's nocturne in F major 
and Liszt’s Venezia e Napoli, to all of which she brought 
beauty and clarity of tone, wide range of dynamic effects 
and sincere musicianship. She is a great favorite and has 
many recital and concert engagements, 

Younc TALENT PRESENTED. 

Leonard Adams presented his talented twelve-year-old 
pupil, Evelyn Smith, in a recital given in his handsome new 
studio, November 21. She revealed unusual talent and 
excellent teaching in the Scenes from Childhood, Op. 15, 
Schumann; Grieg’s Le Papillon and Schubert’s Moment 
Musical (F minor). Geraldine Ayres assisted, giving two 
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groups of songs with Mr. Adams at the piano, Her voice is 
a rich contralto. 

R. Leon Trick’s pupil, Emilie F. Yoder, gave an attractive 
program of piano compositions by Bach, Liszt, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Debussy and Rachmaninoff, November 21, before 
an audience that completely filled the Colonial ballroom of 
the Twentieth Century Club. This unusually talented young 
gir! plays like one of mature years and the audience showed 
its appreciation in vigorous applause, recalls and numerous 
flower gifts. Miss Yoder is also an accompanist of merit. 

Notes. 

Harry Cumpson gave the first of his series of six lec- 
tures on the Development of the Sonata, November 25, 
under the auspices of the Musical Institute in their Recital 
Hall, 222 Norwood avenue. Mr. Cumpson’s informal, lucid 
talk on an interesting performance of the Mozart D major 
sonata held the attention of the assembled music lovers 
and students. 

The Choral Club of Women’s Voices, directed by Wil- 
liam Benbow, gave its first concert of the season, November 
28, in Twentieth Century Hall, assisted by Cecil Fanning, 
baritone, Mrs. Maximilian Weisberg, soprano, and Isabel 
Tubbs, harpist. The Spinning Song from the Flying Dutch- 
man and Brahms’ Cradle Song had the best performance. 
Miss Tubbs provided harp accompaniment for another 
Brahms selection. Mrs. Weisberg, a club member, sang 
Senta’s aria from The Flying Dutchman with expression. 
Cecil Fanning sang four Wolfram arias from Tannhauser, 
adding a fifth as an encore, and a group of four Brahms 
songs, repeating the Vergebliches Standchen and adding 
trahms’ Wie bist due meine Koenigin. His ability to add 
a few informal words of explanation adds to his charm. 
Mr. Benbow furnished excellent accompaniments for Mr. 
Fanning, Mrs. M. E. Hudson for the club, and Eloise Jacobs 
for Mrs. Weisberg. The audience was large and friendly. 

The meeting of the American Artists’ Club, November 29, 
was a gala occasion, being its first anniversary. A. A. Van 
de Mark presided, and after the dinner introduced various 
visiting club presidents and speakers. A welcome was 
extended ‘to sixty new members, The Guido Chorus fur- 
nished the musical program, under the direction of Seth 
Clark. Sidney Wertimer contributed a group of songs with 
refined style and excellent interpretation. L. H M. 





Martino Artist Scores in Opera 

It is becoming quite usual to hear, in connection with the 
appearance of new singers here, especially operatic singers, 
that they are “American trained.” It can not but be a 
feeling of satisfaction for all the devotees of the better- 
ment of American music, for once it is fully realized that 
America is able to produce just as good singers as any 
other musical nation, the country will push forward in the 
other branches of music. Singers and players are the 
mediums between the composer and the public; once com- 
posers realize that competent mediums to interpret their 
American works to American audiences, it is certain that 
a new impetus will impel them to greater achievements than 
have been made heretofore. 

This reflection has been prompted by the appearance lately 
of a new American operatic soprano, Abby Morrison. 
Making her debut in one of the most difficult operatic roles 
of the modern repertory, she at the very outset evoked 
enthusiasm. More did the task seem, in view of the fact 
that she was called upon to replace at short notice the 
regular member of the company. 

But that did not stand in the way of Miss Morrison. 
Self-possessed and calm, sure of herself, she stepped in and 
made a success of the first attempt. And this is in line 
with everything that Miss Morrison does, A popular New 
York society young lady, she has training and intelligence 
to cope with such circumstances. She also has a captivating 
aan grace in every movement, and genuine artistic 
ability. 

Eye witnesses of her first appearance vouch to all this. 
The Middletown Press said of her: “Abby Morrison, as 
Nedda, was charming and had a voice that met all demands 
imposed upon it.” The occasion was the presentation of 
Pagliacci at Middlesex, Conn., by the Kingsbery Foster 
Grand Opera Company at Ogden’s Hall. Another Con- 
necticut paper said: “Miss Abby Morrison, of New York, 
who worked during the World War as a wireless expert, 
and who possesses a splendid voice, made her debut as 
Nedda and handled the difficult role splendidly. Miss Mor- 
rison is a society girl of New York City and her work last 
night gave her the opportunity to show her talents. She 
took the difficult role of Miss McGregor, the leading woman 
of the opera company.” Still another paper said: “Miss 
Morrison sang the soprano role of Nedda for the first 
time in her life. She displayed a voice that promises a 
great deal.” 

Miss Morrison is to appear in several other roles in the 
near future. The young lady attributes her success to the 
careful training given her by her teacher, Alfredo Martino, 
whose artist pupil she is at present, for at this stage of her 
career she feels his guidance is more essential than at any 
other time. 


Vidas Returns From Middle West 


Raoul Vidas has just returned from the Middle West 
where he gave a series of recitals with extraordinary suc- 
cess. He will play in Brooklyn on January 12. 
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“Nature Singing Is Wrong Singing” Says 
Mme. Tomars 


Rose Tomars, busy vocal teacher, contributes some well 
expressed observations on nature-singers in the following, 
the second article on Voice. She plans to give a students’ 
recital the end of January, when she will also be heard as a 
singer. 

“The art of singing, especially tone production, is so 
widely talked about nowadays that there is no restriction 
as to extremes. Every prospective singer thirsty for 
knowledge is pursuing it with avidity, and trying to pene- 
trate by his own psychology all the entanglements of the 
problem. He takes advantage of the slightest opportunity 
to discuss it. So I was not much surprised when one of 
my students, knowing that I am a strong advocate of the 
natural method of voice-production, put the following ques- 
tion point blank to mé: ‘If nature is the basis of all sing- 
ing, why should we need any voice training at all? Why 
should we not sing as the birds sing, who, untutored save 
by nature, delight all humanity with their beautiful tones 
and trills.’ There was some logic in that question (strictly 
limited to tone-production, of course), and there may be 
another singing thinker putting the same question. it is 
true that the nightingale or the lark produce enchanting 
tones and trills with the voices nature has given them. 
But the birds sing only when they feel like singing, and 
when they get tired they stop. The nightingale sings only 
evenings, the lark mornings, and at certain seasons the 
birds do not sing at all, There are some extraordinary 
gifted persons, who, like birds, naturally produce tones of 
real beauty in all shades, but, if human singers would 
sing only when prompted by the call of love, or when they 
feel inspired to sing, a natural voice would be sufficient. 
On the contrary, however, the voice-gifted human makes 
singing his profession, whereby he must sing whether he 
feels like singing or not; he must not stop if he is tired; 
he is required to sing through a whole performance, and 
can not cancel engagements on account of a. slight indis- 
position. 

“In short, a human singer must be ready to sing at any 
time, day or evening; he is at the disposal of his audience, 
and must be able to withstand any strain. This is the first 
and most important reason why voice-training is such an 
indispensable necessity. Voice culture does not mean chang- 
ing the nature of a voice, but making the voice fit for any 
demand, so that the singer is master of it at all times, 
and able to control any indisposition. In fact, a well-trained 
voice which is correctly placed in all its registers never 
gets tired, because it knows no ‘strain; the more it is exer- 
cised the better it becomes. Voice-culture, beside making 
the voice indestructible, also develops its power and beauty, 
at the same time bringing out to the fullest extent all the 
best qualities with which nature endows a voice. The 
development of a young voice under the right training 
is one of the most interesting manifestations of nature. It 
grows like a plant under the careful hand of a skilled 
gardener, growing in volume, beauty and intensity of tone 
with almost every lesson. Even if voice-culture is a thank- 
less profession, as many of its exponents claim, the satis- 
faction the teacher gets in such results is ample compensa- 
tion for the hardest work. This is how I feel about it, 
watching my pupils. I receive a still fuller satisfaction, 
however, in watching the development and correction of 
voices which have been partly or totally ruined. Such 
work is like helping one regain a lost fortune, and what 
could give greater satisfaction to a teacher? That is why 
I am spending a great part of my time on my newly es- 
tablished Voice Clinic, for I have found voice-restoring an 
extremely absorbing and interesting study, being at the 
same time a most necessary and beneficial work.” 





Schumann Heink Resuming Concert Tour in 
January. 


Ernestine Schumann Heink, who has been seriously ill 


at her home in Garden City, L. L, with bronchial pneumonia, , 


will resume her concert tour at Asheville, N. C., on 
January 22. Other dates she will sing during the remainder 
of the month will be Jacksonville, Miami and Orlando, all 
in the state of Florida. 


Mirovitch Returning This Week 


Alfred Mirovitch, the pianist, will arrive in America for 
his third concert tour of the country on December 29 on 
the Berengaria. During the past summer and fall, Mr. 
Mirovitch concertized in the Orient and Far East, and met 
with success in over forty appearances during that period. 





Denver Has Chamber Music Party 
On December 17 the twentieth chamber music party 
was held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Lucius F. Hallett, of 
Denver, Col. The Denver String Quartet, Horace E. Ture- 
man, director gave pleasure in a program consisting of num- 
bers by Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, Bach, Cherubini and Dvorak. 


Second Concert of Friends of Music 
On Sunday afternoon, December 31, the second subscrip- 
tion concert of the Society of the Friends of Music will 
be held at the Town Hall, when a Brahms program will be 
given, ' 
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Brilliant Galli-Curci Season 


There’s a reason! Whatever transpires can be traced 
back to a beginning. Nothing happens without -a cause. 
There is such a thing as opportunity, as ability, as discre- 
tion, as knowledge, as power, but there is no such thing 
as luck. Results are determined by the nice adjustment of 
the talents with which one is endowed to the uses one puts 
them to. In everything there is a reason. It was no mere 


circumstance that brought Galli-Curci prominently before” 


the American people or placed her on the pinnacle of fame 
or made her the vocal marvel of the present generation— 
ne:ther was it fate. She holds her exalted position because 
she set out to win it and would not be denied. While of 
course she was born talented, a genius, still she did not 
have greatness thrust upon her. She had to blaze her own 
trail to success. Supremacy is not a cloak to be handed 
from one to another—but a title to be won. 

Galli-Curci’s success has been spectacular becatise it is 
the florescence of a career founded upon the elements of 
success. The present season, her seventh in America, finds 
the great artist still soaring to new heights. Her position 
is, perhaps, unparalleled in the atinals of musical history 
by virtue of its uniqueness. That an operatic star should 
be a regular member of the two leading companies simul- 
taneously is unprecedented—that an artist should be able 
to set new standards for box office receipts and attendance 
numbers certainly is providing something entirely new in 
this decade. Her triumphs are based upon facts, which facts 
would not have existed otherwise. So the reason emerges. 

Her receipts per concert have many times averaged over 
$10,000. They have gone as high as $18,000. Her engage- 
ments each season—one-third in opera and two-thirds in 
concert—reach above 100. Her phonograph records sell by 
the hundreds of thousands, emphasizing that she is the idol 
of millions of people who have been thrilled under the 
spell of her golden tones. Her managers, Evans & Salter, 
stated that last season was the greatest and most significant 
of her career, both artistically and financially. 

last ‘season was the greatest ever, the present one 
promises to outdistance it. Thus far, from Montreal, where 
the season, opened October 2, through Lowell, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, New York, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, and many other points, including 
Albany, Syracuse, Youngstown, Peoria, Hamilton, Wheel- 
ing, etc. back to New York, December 3, the last time 
before joining the Metropolitan Opera Company in January, 
until going to Chicago for the opera season (her seventh 
there) Galli-Curci has been raising even her former season's 
standards. 

Last year, she was presented in an entirely new role 
(Madame Butterfly) and this month she will be heard in 
another (Manon). In addition to this interesting novelty, 
she will have a new Romeo (Tito Schipa) for her Juliette. 
Galli-Curci learned the role of Manon last summer and it is 
rumored that the gambling scene of the Massenet opera will 
be restored on the occasion of her debut in the part. Her 
impersonation of the wayward heroine doubtless will be 
moulded along some original lines. To a new part she 
invariably brings a reading of her own and puts the stamp 
of her individuality upon whatever she undertakes. 

One of the outstanding psychological results of Galli- 
Curci’s singing is the number of familiar faces in the 
audience which the diva notices on successive appearances. 
It is no idle assertion that probably three-quarters of her 
present-day audiences at any concert have heard her before 
and want to hear her again. That the fact accounts for the 
ever increasing demands for her appearances’ and the throngs 
that fill the largest buildings throughout the country when- 
ever she appears. 

One of the scintillating factors associated with this growth 
of patronage is the personality of the woman which is carried 
to the opera stage and the concert platform and which 
radiates in and through her song discourses. The Galli- 
Curci personality is something to be reckoned with. It per- 
vades whatever she does, whether it be Gilda or Violetta, 
or Butterfly, or Manon, or Juliette, the sweetness, refine- 
ment and gentleness of that lovely spirit and nature takes 
hold of the characters and transforms them. They become 
invested with magnetic loftiness that their creators dreamed 
of and in consequence exercise an irresistible pull upon the 
heart-strings of the audiences, so that each individual within 
range of her voice feels the spell. It is the same with a 
song. The melody and the text are clothed with such 
sparkling beauty as to lift them out of the realm of mere 
music. That is the reason for her prodigious success and 
her enormous power over thousands of musicians, music 
lovers and others who know nought of the art, but recognize 
in her who presents it a prophet from the Land of Song 
too remote for them to dwell in except through the medium 
of its priestess—Amelita Galli-Curci. oo 


Unique London Concert Organized by Harold 
Bauer 


Of all the concerts given in Europe by Harold Bauer, the 
distinguished pianist who has returned from a six months’ 
tour on the other side, Mr. Bauer declares that he had 
most satisfaction in a special chamber music concert which 
took place at Wigmore Hall, London, on November 22. The 

tticipating artists, in addition to Mr. Bauer, were Myra 

ess and Irene Scharrer, Sir Landon Ronald, Albert 
Sammons, Lionel Tertis, Cedric Sharpe, the Ladies’ String 
Quartet and the Philharmonic String Quartet—an unusual 
assemblage of distinguished artists not unlike those who give 
the concerts. for the Beethoven Association in New York, 
of which Mr. Bauer is the president and founder. It was 
announced on the program that the concert was to be given 
without remuneration to the artists but solely for the “pleas- 
ure of making music together as comrades,” the proceeds 
to be put to some musical purpose to be decided upon later. 
The audience was put in good humor by a speech by Mr. 
Bauer who said: 

“We have come to this concert this evening to enjoy our- 
selves. I have noticed of late that Lonon audiences inva- 
riably have taken up so much time to find out whether the 
concert was good or not that there has been little opportu- 
nity left for enjoyment. To prevent any of this Sort of 
thing, I am going to tell you now that this concert is going 
to be magnificent. Some of our colleagues, anxious that we 
have as good a time as possible, have suggested that smoking 
be permitted. If, therefore, any lady wishes to smoke, it will 
be perfectly satisfactory provided the gentlemen have no 
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objection.” Mr. Bauer said that this is the first concert in 
London where smoking has been permitted, but no one took 
advantage of the fact. 

The program for this concert consisted of Brahms’ piano 
quartet in G minor, given by Messrs. Bauer, Sammons, Ter- 
tis and Sharpe; the first performance in London of Ernest 
Bloch’s suite for viola and piano, given by Mr. Tertis and 
Mr. Bauer, and, in conclusion, Bach’s concerto for three 
pianos and strings, conducted by Sir Landon Ronald. 
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REPLIES TO INQUIRERS 





a to ae received » ae Bag ent are 
pu as promptly as possible. e large number 
of inquiries and the imitation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


MISPRONUNCIATION. 


“Your answers to inquires about pronunciation of proper 
names have been of great interest to me, as well as instructive. 
I was one of those who said ‘Giggly’ although I always felt it 
was a very un-Italian sounding name. Now I say to all m 
musical friends, when in doubt ask the Musica Courter. i 
suppose there are other well known names, foreign ones and 
perhaps American ones, that are just as incorrectly pronounced,” 
The reason for the mis-pronunciation of proper names, whether 
domestic or foreign, lies in the fact that there are no rules to 
govern their pronunciation. Of course there are general rules, and 
those who know the Italian language, even if it is only the sounds 
of the letters of the alphabet, have something to guide them. Even 
with that guide there are accents to be considered, so the mistakes 
are numerous, Mr. Gigli has been kind enough to correct the error 
of his name being Americanized; he is a newcomer and it may be 
that he will succeed in being called Jeel-ye. It is to be hoped so. 
But what can be said of those who mis-pronounce names that have 
been familiar in the musical world for many years? Only the other 
day the Information Bureau was told by a caller that she had been 
to hear Paddy-rew-skee. That might have been excusable years ago, 
but it sounded rather outlandish at the present time. The Russian 
names as well as the Polish should get tter treatment when it is 
such a simple thing to remember that in both languages the v or 
w become double t with the accent falling on the syllable before 
the last. Perhaps the most difficult proper names to pronounce are 
the English, for really all rules are useless in many cases. For 
instance why should Levenson-Gower become Lewson-Gore, or 
Cholonondly be twisted into Chumley? That Malvern is Mawvern 
and Southwark is Suthurk has to be learned as if it were a foreign 
language. Now there are so many foreign names going about among 
musicians that it is really difficult to know exactly what to say, 
especially when n-y-r-d-g come in combination. 


Triep FAITvHFULLY. 


“I have tried faithfully to follow the instruction of my 
teacher but do not seem to be getting anywhere with my voice 
and am very dissatisfied and unhappy about it. I have studied 
music since I was a small child and play piano tolerably well 
for an amateur and feel I understand music more or less, so 
not to get on vocally annoys me, yet I try to do whatever I am 
shown, Would you advise me to give up taking lessons, or try 
another teacher? would be willing to go to every teacher in 
New York rather than not learn to sing properly.” 

Your saying that you have “tried faithfully” reminds one of what 
Marie Withrow says in her book, Some Staccato Notes for Singers! 
“I have tried faithfully is a soothing draught to oneself, but is 
rarely considered of much value by the teacher. It is not indicative 
of much wear and tear on the brain.”” Now ask yourself if you have 
put your whole heart and soul into your lessons. Also it might 
be well to find out if you like your teacher personally, for there 
must be sympathy between pupil and teacher to have any real 
progress made. It may be you have not the right teacher, yet that 
teacher may be successful with many others. Changing teachers, 
unless there is a real reason for it, does not always make for 
progress. Some other teacher might help you, but you must be in 
sympathy with your teacher, just as you are in 8 mpathy with your 
mee and it appears that your trying faithfully means working 
with heart, mind and brain. 


Macbeth Joins Chicago Opera 


Florence Macbeth, who since October 1 has sung thirty 
concerts on her way to the Pacific Coast and back, opens 
her operatic season with the Chicago Civic Opera Associa- 
tion in the title role of Lucia di Lammermoor on New 
Year’s Eve. 
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American Music Guild Announces Concerts 

The American Music Guild, in focusing attention on all 
serious creative efforts made in America in musical com- 
position, is meeting a necessity that has long been realized 
in all branches of art except music. The result gained 
through codperation, constructive criticism and mental 
stimulation has always proven beneficial in an art group 
when the members have been sincere and the cause imper- 
sonal, The need for such a movement was recognized by 
a few of the younger American composers a year ago, 
and out of their informal meetings with the primary object 
of knowing each other’s works, the American Music Guild 
was formed, 

The: objects of the American Music Guild today are to 
bring worthy American works to the attention of the 
American public; to encourage the writing of new serious 
works, and to establish a place for the American composer 
in the growing internationalism of musical art. 

Without any further encouragement or financial support 
than the courage of their own convictions, the members 
of the Guild have launched a series of three subscription 
concerts to take place at Town Hall, the evenings of Jan 
uary 3, February 7 and March 7. These public concerts 
have been preceded by two private concerts at the Fifty- 
eighth Street Library, which have already won friends 
to the cause and have aroused interest and curiosity. It 
is the hope of the American Music Guild that this is the 
beginning of a movement that will have a lasting effect 
on American music and will take its place in the history 
of the art, as have the “Russian Five,” the International 
Societies of France and of present day Italy, and the new 
movement of the young British composers 


Schwarz’s Rigoletto “Has No Parallel” 


Joseph Schwarz received an unusual tribute from Herman 
Devries, critic of the Chicago American, recently. W riting 
of a performance of Rigoletto in which Mr. Schwarz did 
not appear Mr. Devries observed that “comparisons are 
invidious, yet we must make one in order to regret. the 
glory and greatness of Joseph Schwarz’ Rigoletto—which 
has no parallel on the stage today.” 

Mr. Schwarz will be heard for the first time in New 
York this season tonight (December 28), when he appears 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra under Josef Stransky in 
a program composed entirely of songs and arias with 
orchestra. 


Norma Gradstein Gives Half Hour of Music 


Norma Gradstein, a talented young pianist and a pupil of 
Agnes Brennan, was heard in the Half Hour of Music at 
the Carroll Club, Sunday afternoon, December 10. The first 
part of her program consisted of the Grieg E minor sonata 
(first movement), and Air de Ballet, Moszkowski. The last 
half. was made up entirely of Chopin numbers, including a 
waltz, preludes, nocturnes and a polonaise. She was the 
recipient of much’ praise for her accurate technic and the 
spirit of her playing, and was called upon to give several 
encores. Especially stirring was her rendition of the A flat 
polonaise. 


Bach Choir Sings at Convention 

The Bach Choir of Bethlehem, Dr. J. Fred Wolle, con 
ducting, was scheduled to give a concert in the Liberty 
High School, Hellertown, Pa., December 27, before the 
delegates to the Pennsylvania State Education Convention 

On January 3, Dr. Wolle will give an all Bach recital 
(by request) in the Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Ignaz Friedman Arrives 
Ignaz Friedman, the Polish pianist, has returned to the 
United States for his third American tour under the direc 
tion of the Metropolitan Musical Bureau. 
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World Famous Artist Series 








“Charming personality” 
“Voice of wide range” 





“Ease in sustaining high tones” 
“Gracious manner” 











Lancaster. 


The Following Press Comments Are Unedited 


“Mme. Patterson captivated her audience by singing three groups, 
one in German, one in French, and the last group in Engiish. Her 
voice is one of rare beauty, and her charm lies in her ability to take 
parts of the arias with perfect ease. She also sang a 
number of charming little melodies as encores. The climax in the 
joint program was reached when Mme. Patterson sang the Mad Scene 
from Lucia di Lammermoor with a flute accompaniment.”—Lancaster 
Daily Intelligencer. 

“Art of Mme. Patterson Thrills Audience. Delicate shading and 
perfect blending of tones, graciousness in the response to encores and 
artistic rendition of difficult compositions of the masters, combined 
to make the concert by Mme. Idelle Patterson, soprano, and George 
Barrere, flutist, under the direction of Miss Mary 8, Warfel, one of 
the best and 


the difficult 


“To Miss Warfel should be given unstinted praise for bringing 
artists of such high calibre to this city. 

“Possessed 
flexibility and delicate tonal qualities, Mme. Patterson instantly won 
her audience with her first group of songs. Her inflection, shading 
and articulation were exact and pleasing. The ease with which she 
reached tones in the high register, sustaining them without any per- 
ceptible effort, and her winsome manner in announcing encore num- 
bers, established her as one who has the happy faculty of combining 
the singing art with a gracious manner towards an audience. Difficult 
runs and high and low tones were sung with clearness and blended 
perfectly with the flute notes. Both artists had the capable support 
of Herman Neuman, at the piano.”-——Lancaster Hraminer, New Fra. 


Managers: Haensel & Jones, Acolian Hall, New York 























most highly appreciated musical events ever held in 








of a charming personality and a voice of wide range 
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BUFFALO ENJOYS HEARING 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 


Great Enthusiasm Aroused by Schumann Heink, Siegel and 
Galli-Curci—MeCormack Blushes Over Bouquet 


fuffalo, N. Y., December 11.—The Boston Symphony 
chestra, Pierre Monteux conductor, gave its first local 
neert in several years in Elmwood Music Hall, November 

as the second number of the Musical Arts series under 
the management of Bessie Bellanca. The program, includ- 
ing the Tschaikowsky symphony No, 4, Liszt's symphonic 
poem No, 3, Les Preludes, the Wagner numbers, Prelude 
and Love Death from Tristan and Isolde and overture to 
lannhauser, brought forth storms of applause from the 
se audience 

Visits or Weitt-Known Artists. 

Mme. Schumann Heink thrilled an audience that packed 
Elmwood Music Hall, November 14. All her usual powers 
were in evidence throughout her varied program of Wag- 
nerian excerpts, arias, songs in German, and a group in 
English The audience was enthusiastic, repetitions were 
demanded and encores graciously granted. Arthur Loesser, 
at the piano, supplied excellent accompaniments and pleased 
with a group of piano solos, Florence Hardemann, violinist, 
isted and was heartily received and insistently recalled. 
Under the Michael-Kraft management, Louis Siegel, vio- 
linist, wave a recital November 23, in Twentieth Century 
Hall. With the exception of the Cesar Franck sonata in 
A major, all the program numbers were by modern com 
poser Mr. Siegel, with the assistance of his accompanist, 
Otto R. Stahl, gave them musicianly and interesting pres 
entation Debussy’s Puck’s Dance and The Fountain of 
Arecthusa had to be repeated. 

A huge audience thronged Elmwood Music Hall Novem 
her 27, for the concert by Galli-Curci, under the Michael 
Kraft local management. The teresting program of twelve 
numbers in Italian, Spanish, French and English, was 
enthusiastically received and was lengthened by numerous 
encores. Mr. Samuels’ artistic accompaniments both for the 
inger and flutist, Manuel Berenguer, were a source of 
delight. He shared honors with Galli-Curci in the applause 
iccorded his song Pierrot. Mr. Berenguer gave two Gaubert 
solo numbers and supplied the obligatos for two of the 


inger’s numbers. 


arp 


ad 


THANKSGIVING with McCorMACK. 

John MeCormack was greeted by a record breaking audi- 
ence on Thanksgiving night and was accorded an ovation. 
Much to his embarrassment a huge basket of flowers was 
offered him over the footlights. His taxing program was 
beautifully sung, and with usual generosity he gave many 
encores. Some of the items were Handel numbers, Rach- 
maninoft’s To the Children, Irish folk songs arranged by 
Hughes, and Edwin Schneider's Thine Eyes Still Shine. 
lhe assisting artists, Rudolph Bochco, violinist, and Edwin 
Schneider, pianist, were accorded their share in the plaudits 
of the delighted audience. The concert was given in Elmwood 
Music Hall under the local management of Mae Davis 
Smith 

Orcan News. 

lhe Buffalo chapter of the American Guild of Organists 
held its first meeting of this season November 13, in 
Plymouth Methodist Episcopal Church, At the conclusion 
of the dinner an enjoyable organ recital was given by Irwin 
S. Binder, assisted by Delia M. Chapman, contralto, and 
Clifford H. Weiss, bass, both members of Mr. Binder’s 
chon 

George: A. Bouchard is meeting with great success as 
organist of the new Strand Theater at Niagara Falls. His 
solos and original organ novelties are much enjoyed. His 
duties as organist of St. Vincent’s Church, together with 
his pupils and compositions, make him one of the busiest of 
Buffalo musicians. 

Loca, Artists Assist Curomatic Crus. 

The program for the Chromatic Club, November 18, was 
presented by local talent: Irene Pellette Studt, soprano, with 
Mildred Dye at the piano; Helen Garrett Mennig, pianist ; 
Herman F, Gahwe, baritone, with William S. Jarrett, accom- 
panist. 

Mrs. Studt’s lyric soprano voice was heard in a group 
of French songs, charmingly given, with a later group in 
English. The quality of her upper tones was especially 
beautiful. Mr. Gahwe was heard in a Verdi aria from 
Simon Boceanegra, and a set of songs in English. His 
rich voice of wide range and excellent diction won admira- 
tion and compelled his recall. Mr. Jarrett’s admirable 
accompaniments contributed much. Mrs, Mennig played the 
Cadman sonata in A major, Schumann’s nocturne in F major 
and Liszt’s Venezia e Napoli, to all of which she brought 
beauty and clarity of tone, wide range of dynamic effects 
and sincere musicianship. She is a great favorite and has 
many recital and concert engagements. 

YounG TALent PRESENTED. 

Leonard Adams presented his talented twelve-year-old 
pupil, Evelyn Smith, in a recital given in his handsome new 
studio, November 21. She revealed unusual talent and 
excellent teaching in the Scenes from Childhood, Op. 15, 
Schumann; Grieg’s Le Papillon and Schubert’s Moment 
Musical (F minor). Geraldine Ayres assisted, giving two 
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groups of songs with Mr. Adams at the piano, Her voice is 
a rich contralto. : 

R. Leon Trick’s pupil, Emilie F. Yoder, gave an attractive 
program of piano compositions by Bach, Liszt, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Debussy and Rachmaninoff, November 21, before 
an audience that completely filled the Colonial ballroom of 
the Twentieth Century Club. This unusually talented young 
girl plays like one of mature years and the audience showed 
its appreciation in vigorous applause, recalls and numerous 
flower gifts. Miss Yoder is also an accompanist of merit. 

Notes. 

Harry Cumpson gave the first of his series of six lec- 
tures on the Development of the Sonata, November 25, 
under the auspices of the Musical Institute in their Recital 
Hall, 222 Norwood avenue. Mr. Cumpson’s informal, lucid 
talk on an interesting performance of the Mozart D major 
sonata held the attention of the assembled music lovers 
and students. 

The Chora! Club of Women’s Voices, directed by Wil- 
liam Benbow, gave its first concert of the season, November 
28, in Twentieth Century Hall, assisted by Cecil Fanning, 
baritone, Mrs. Maximilian Weisberg, soprano, and Isabel 
Tubbs, harpist. The Spinning Song from the Flying Dutch- 
man and Brahms’ Cradle Song had the best performance. 
Miss Tubbs provided harp accompaniment for another 
trahms selection. Mrs. Weisberg, a club member, sang 
Senta’s aria from The Flying Dutchman with expression. 
Cecil Fanning sang four Wolfram arias from Tannhauser, 
adding a fifth as an encore, and a group of four Brahms 
songs, repeating the Vergebliches Standchen and adding 
Brahms’ Wie bist due meine Koenigin. His ability to add 
a few informal words of explanation adds to his charm. 
Mr. Benbow furnished excellent accompaniments for Mr. 
Fanning, Mrs. M. E. Hudson for the club, and Eloise Jacobs 
for Mrs. Weisberg. The audience was large and friendly. 

The meeting of the American Artists’ Club, November 29, 
was a gala occasion, being its first anniversary. A. A. Van 
de Mark presided, and after the dinner introduced various 
visiting club presidents and speakers. A welcome was 
extended ‘to sixty new members. The Guido Chorus fur- 
nished the musical program, under the direction of Seth 
Clark. Sidney Wertimer contributed a group of songs with 
refined style and excellent interpretation. ao. ae 


Martino Artist Scores in Opera 

It is becoming quite usual to hear, in connection with the 
appearance of new singers here, especially operatic singers, 
that they are “American trained.” It can not but be a 
feeling of satisfaction for all the devotees of the better- 
ment of American music, for once it is fully realized that 
America is able to produce just as good singers as any 
other musical nation, the country will push forward in the 
other branches of music. Singers and players are the 
mediums between the composer and the public; once com- 
posers realize that competent mediums to interpret their 
American works to American audiences, it is certain that 
a new impetus will impel them to greater achievements than 
have been made heretofore. 

This reflection has been prompted by the appearance lately 
of a new American operatic soprano, Abby Morrison. 
Making her debut in one of the most difficult operatic roles 
of the modern repertory, she at the very outset evoked 
enthusiasm. More did the task seem, in view of the fact 
that she was called upon to replace at short notice the 
regular member of the company. . 

But that did not stand in the way of Miss Morrison. 
Self-possessed and calm, sure of herself, she stepped in atid 
made a success of the first attempt. And this is in line 
with everything that Miss Morrison does, A popular New 
York society young lady, she has training and intelligence 
to cope with such circumstances. She also has a captivating 
personality, grace in every movement, and genuine artistic 
ability. 

Eye witnesses of her first appearance vouch to all this. 
The Middletown Press said of her: “Abby Morrison, as 
Nedda, was charming and had a voice that met all demands 
imposed upon it.” The occasion was the presentation of 
Pagliacci at Middlesex, Conn., by the Kingsbery Foster 
Grand Opera Company at Ogden’s Hall. Another Con- 
necticut paper said: “Miss Abby Morrison, of New York, 
who worked during the World War as a wireless expert, 
and who possesses a splendid voice, made her debut as 
Nedda and handled the difficult role splendidly. Miss Mor- 
rison is a society girl of New York City and her work last 
night gave her the opportunity to show her talents. She 
took the difficult role of Miss McGregor, the leading woman 
of the opera company.” Still another paper said: “Miss 
Morrison sang the soprano role of Nedda for the first 
time in her life. She displayed a voice that promises a 
great deal.” 

Miss Morrison is to appear in several other roles in the 
near future. The young lady attributes her success to the 
careful training given her by her teacher, Alfredo Martino, 
whose artist pupil she is at present, for at this stage of her 
career she feels his guidance is more essential than at any 
other time. 


Vidas Returns From Middle West 


Raoul Vidas has just returned from the Middle West 
where he gave a series of recitals with extraordinary suc- 
cess. He will play in Brooklyn on January 12. 
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“Nature Singing Is Wrong Singing” Says 
Mme. Tomars 


Rose Tomars, busy vocal teacher, contributes some well 
expressed observations on nature-singers in the following, 
the second article on Voice. She plans to give a students’ 
recital the end of January, when she will also be heard as a 
singer. 

“The art of singing, especially tone production, is so 
widely talked about nowadays that there is no restriction 
as to extremes. Every prospective singer thirsty for 
knowledge is pursuing it with avidity, and trying to pene- 
trate by his own psychology all the entanglements of the 
problem. He takes advantage of the slightest opportunity 
to discuss it. So I was not much surprised when one of 
my students, knowing that I am a strong advocate of the 
natural method of voice-production, put the following ques- 
tion point blank to mé: ‘If nature is the basis of all sing- 
ing, why should we need any voice training at all? Why 
should we not sing as the birds sing, who, untutored save 
by nature, delight all humanity with their beautiful tones 
and trills.’ There was some logic in that question (strictly 
limited to tone-production, of course), and there may be 
another singing thinker putting the same question. it is 
true that the nightingale or the lark produce enchanting 
tones and trills with the voices nature has given them. 
But the birds sing only when they feel like singing, and 
when they get tired they stop. The nightingale sings only 
evenings, the lark mornings, and at certain seasons the 
birds do not sing at all. There are some extraordinary 
gifted persons, who, like birds, naturally produce tones of 
real beauty in all shades, but, if human singers would 
sing only when prompted by the call of love, or when they 
feel inspired to sing, a natural voice would be sufficient. 
On the contrary, however, the voice-gifted human makes 
singing his profession, whereby he must sing whether he 
feels like singing or not; he must not stop if he is tired; 
he is required to sing through a whole performance, and 
can not cancel engagements on account of a. slight indis- 
position. 

“In short, a human singer must be ready to sing at any 
time, day or evening; he is at the disposal of his audience, 
and must be able to withstand any strain. This is the first 
and most important reason why voice-training is such an 
indispensable necessity. Voice culture does not mean chang- 
ing the nature of a voice, but making the voice fit for any 
demand, so that the singer is master of it at all times, 
and able to control any indisposition. In fact, a well-trained 
voice which is correctly placed in all its registers never 
gets tired, because it knows no ‘strain; the more it is exer- 
cised the better it becomes. Voice-culture, beside making 
the voice indestructible, also develops its power and beauty, 
at the same time bringing out to the fullest extent all the 
best qualities with which nature endows a voice. The 
development of a young voice under the right training 
is one of the most interesting manifestations of nature. It 
grows like a plant under the careful hand of a skilled 
gardener, growing in volume, beauty and intensity of tone 
with almost every lesson. Even if voice-culture is a thank- 
less profession, as many of its exponents claim, the satis- 
faction the teacher gets in such results is ample compensa- 
tion for the hardest work. This is how I feel about it, 
watching my pupils. I receive a still fuller satisfaction, 
however, in watching the development and correction of 
voices which have been partly or totally ruined. Such 
work is like helping one regain a lost fortune, and what 
could give greater satisfaction to a teacher? That is why 
I am spending a_ great part of my time on my newly es- 
tablished Voice Clinic, for I have found voice-restoring an 
extremely absorbing and interesting study, being at the 
same time a most necessary and beneficial work.” 





Schumann Heink Resuming Concert Tour in 
January 

Ernestine Schumann Heink, who has been seriously ill 
at her home in Garden City, L. L., with bronchial pneumonia, 
will resume her concert tour at Asheville, N. C., on 
January 22. Other dates she will sing during the remainder 
of the month will be Jacksonville, Miami and Orlando, all 
in the state of Florida. 


Mirovitch Returning This Week 


Alfred Mirovitch, the pianist, will arrive in America for 
his third concert tour ot the country on December 29 on 
the Berengaria. During the past summer and fall, Mr. 
Mirovitch concertized in the Orient and Far East, and met 
with success in over forty appearances during that period. 


Denver Has Chamber Music Party 


On December 17 the twentieth chamber music party 
was held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Lucius F. Hallett, of 
Denver, Col. The Denver String Quartet, Horace E. Ture- 
man, director gave a in a program consisting of num- 
bers by Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, Bach, Cherubini and Dvorak. 


Second Concert of Friends of Music 
On Sunday afternoon, December 31, the second subscrip- 
tion concert of the Society of the Friends of Music will 
be held at the Town Hall, when a Brahms program will be 
given, ' 
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Brilliant Galli-Curci Season 


There’s a reason! Whatever transpires can be traced 
back to a beginning. Nothing happens without a cause. 
There is such a thing as opportunity, as ability, as discre- 
tion, as knowledge, as power, but there is no such thing 
as luck. Results are determined by the nice adjustment of 
the talents with which one is endowed to the uses one puts 
them to. In everything there is a reason. It was no mere 


circumstance that brought Galli-Curci prominently before’ 


the American people or placed her on the pinnacle of fame 
or made her the vocal marvel of the present generation— 
neither was it fate. She holds her exalted position because 
she set out to win it and would not be denied. While of 
course she was born talented, a genius, still she did not 
have greatness thrust upon her. She had to blaze her own 
trail to success. Supremacy is not a cloak to be handed 
from one to another—but a title to be won. 

Galli-Curci’s success has been spectacular becatise it is 
the florescence of a career founded upon the elements of 
success. The present season, her seventh in America, finds 
the great artist still soaring to new heights. Her position 
is, perhaps, unparalleled in the atinals of musical history 
by virtue of its uniqueness. That an operatic star should 
be a regular member of the two leading companies simul- 
taneously is unprecedented—that an artist should be able 
to set new standards for box office receipts and attendance 
numbers certainly is providing something entirely new in 
this decade. Her triumphs are based upon facts, which facts 
would not have existed otherwise. So the reason emerges. 

Her receipts per concert have many times averaged over 
$10,000. They have gone as high as $18,000. Her engage- 
ments each season—one-third in opera and two-thirds in 
concert—reach above 100. Her phonograph records sell by 
the hundreds of thousands, emphasizing that she is the idol 
of millions of people who have been thrilled under the 
spell of her golden tones. Her managers, Evans & Salter, 
stated that last season was the greatest and most significant 
of her career, both artistically and financially. 

If last ‘season was the greatest ever, the present one 
promises to outdistance it. Thus far, from Montreal, where 
the season, opened October 2, through Lowell, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, New York, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, and many other points, including 
Albany, Syracuse, Youngstown, Peoria, Hamilton, Wheel- 
ing, etc., back to New York, December 3, the last time 
before joining the Metropolitan Opera Company in January, 
until going to Chicago for the opera season (her seventh 
there) Galli-Curci has been raising even her former season's 
standards, 

Last year, she was presented in an entirely new role 
(Madame Butterfly) and this month she will be heard in 
another (Manon). In addition to this interesting novelty, 
she will have a new Romeo (Tito Schipa) for her Juliette. 
Galli-Curci learned the role of Manon iast summer and it is 
rumored that the gambling scene of the Massenet opera will 
be restored on the occasion of her debut in the part. Her 
impersonation of the wayward heroine doubtless will be 
moulded along some original lines. To a new part she 
invariably brings a reading of her own and puts the stamp 
of her individuality upon whatever she undertakes. 

One of the outstanding psychological results of Galli- 
Curci’s singing is the number of familiar faces in the 
audience which the diva notices on successive appearances, 
It is no idle assertion that probably three-quarters of her 
present-day audiences at any concert have heard her before 
and want to hear her again. That the fact accounts for the 
ever increasing demands for her appearances’ and the throngs 
that fill the largest buildings throughout the country when- 
ever she appears. 

One of the scintillating factors associated with this growth 
of patronage is the personality of the woman which is carried 
to the opera stage and the concert platform and which 
radiates in and through her song discourses. The Galli- 
Curci personality is something to be reckoned with, It per- 
vades whatever she does, whether it be Gilda or Violetta, 
or Butterfly, or Manon, or Juliette, the sweetness, refine- 
ment and gentleness of that lovely spirit and nature takes 
hold of the characters and transforms them. They become 
invested with magnetic loftiness that their creators dreamed 
of and in consequence exercise an irresistible pull upon the 
heart-strings of the audiences, so that each individual within 
range of her voice feels the spell. It is the same with a 
song. The melody and the text are clothed with such 
sparkling beauty as to lift them out of the realm of mere 
music. That is the reason for her prodigious success and 
her enormous power over thousands of musicians, music 
lovers and others who know nought of the art, but recognize 
in her who presents it a prophet from the Land of Song 
too remote for them to dwell in except through ” an 

a AB 


of its priestess—Amelita Galli-Curci. 


Unique London Concert Organized by Harold 
Bauer 


Of all the concerts given in Europe by Harold Bauer, the 
distinguished pianist who has returned from a six months’ 
tour on the other side, Mr. Bauer declares that he had 
most satisfaction in a special chamber music concert which 
took place at Wigmore Hall, London, on November 22. The 

rticipating artists, in addition to Mr. Bauer, were Myra 

ess and Irene Scharrer, Sir Landon Ronald, Albert 
Sammons, Lionel Tertis, Cedric Sharpe, the Ladies’ String 
Quartet and the Philharmonic String Quartet—an unusual 
assemblage of distinguished artists not unlike those who give 
the concerts. for the Beethoven Association in New York, 
of which Mr. Bauer is the president and founder. It was 
announced on the program that the concert was to be given 
without remuneration to the artists but solely for the “pleas- 
ure of making music together as comrades,” the proceeds 
to be put to some musical purpose to be decided upon later. 
The audience was put in good humor by a speech by Mr. 
Bauer who said: 

“We have come to this concert this evening to enjoy our- 
selves. I have noticed of late that Lonon audiences inva- 
riably have taken up so much time to find out whether the 
concert was good or not that there has been little opportu- 
nity left for enjoyment. To prevent any of this Sort of 
thing, I am going to tell you now that this concert is going 
to be magnificent. Some of our colleagues, anxious that we 
have as good a time as possible, have suggested that smoking 
be permitted. If, therefore, any lady wishes to smoke, it will 
be perfectly satisfactory provided the gentlemen have no 
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objection.” Mr. Bauer said that this is the first concert in 
London where smoking has been permitted, but no one took 
advantage of the fact. 

The program for this concert consisted of Brahms’ piano 
quartet in G minor, given by Messrs. Bauer, Sammons, Ter- 
tis and Sharpe; the first performance in London of Ernest 
Bloch’s suite for viola and piano, given by Mr. Tertis and 
Mr. Bauer, and, in conclusion, Bach’s concerto for three 
pianos and strings, conducted by Sir Landon Ronald. 





Answers to letters received in this de 
published as promptly as possible. The 
of inquiries and the limitation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


ent are 
rge number 


MISPRONUNCIATION. 


“Your answers to inquires about pronunciation of proper 
names have been of great interest to me, as well as instructive. 
I was one of those who said ‘Giggly’ although I always felt it 
was a very un-Italian sounding name. Now I say to all m 
musical friends, when in doubt ask the Musicat Courter. i 
suppose there are other well known names, foreign ones and 
perhaps American ones, that are just as incorrectly pronounced,” 
The reason for the mis-pronunciation of proper names, whether 
domestic or foreign, lies in the fact that there are no rules to 
govern their pronunciation. Of course there are general rules, and 
those who know the Italian language, even if it is only the sounds 
of the letters of the alphabet, have something to guide them. Even 
with that guide there are accents to be considered, so the mistakes 
are numerous. Mr. Gigli has been kind enough to correct the error 
of his name being Americanized; he is a newcomer and it may be 
that he will succeed in being called Jeel-ye. It is to be hoped so. 
But what can be said of those who mis-pronounce names that have 
been familiar in the musical world for many years? Only the other 
day the Information Bureau was told by a caller that she had been 
to hear Paddy-rew-skee. That might have been excusable years ago, 
but it sounded rather outlandish at the present time. The Russian 
names as well as the Polish should get better treatment when it is 
such a simple thing to remember that in both languages the v or 
w become double £, with the accent falling on the syllable before 
the last. Perhaps the most difficult proper names to pronounce are 
the English, for really all rules are useless in many cases. For 
instance why should Levenson-Gower become Lewson-Gore, or 
Cholonondly be twisted into Chumley? That Malvern is Mawvern 
and Southwark is Suthurk has to be learned as if it were a foreign 
language. Now there are so many foreign names going about among 
musicians that it is really difficult to know exactly what to say, 
especially when n-y-r-d-g come in combination. 


Triep FAITHFULLY. 


“I have tried faithfully to follow the instruction of my 
teacher but do not seem to be getting anywhere with my voice 
and am very dissatisfied and unhappy about it. I have studied 
music since I was a small child and play piano tolerably well 
for an amateur and feel I understand music more or less, so 
not to get on vocally annoys me, yet I try to do whatever I am 
shown, Would you advise me to give up taking lessons, or try 
another teacher? I would be willing to go to every teacher in 
New York rather than not learn to sing properly.’ 

Your saying that you have “tried faithfully” reminds one of what 
Marie Withrow says in her book, Some Staccato Notes for Singers! 
“I have tried faithfully is a soothing draught to oneself, but is 
rarely considered of much value by the teacher. It is not indicative 
of much wear and tear on the brain.”” Now ask yourself if you have 
put your whole heart and soul into your lessons. Also it might 
be well to find out if you like your teacher personally, for there 
must be sympathy between pupil and teacher to have any real 
progress made. It may be you have not the right teacher, yet that 
teacher may be successful with many others. Changing teachers, 
unless there is a real reason for it, does not always make for 
progress. Some other teacher might help you, but you must be in 
sympathy with your teacher, just as you are in sympathy with your 
work, and it appears that your trying faithfully means working 
with heart, mind and brain. 


Macbeth Joins Chicago Opera 


Florence Macbeth, who since October 1 has sung thirty 
concerts on her way to the Pacific Coast and back, opens 
her operatic season with the Chicago Civic Opera Associa- 
tion in the title role of Lucia di Lammermoor on New 
Year’s Eve. 
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American Music Guild Announces Concerts 

The American Music Guild, in focusing attention on all 
serious creative efforts made in America in musical com- 
position, is meeting a necessity that has long been realized 
in all branches of art except music, The result gained 
through codperation, constructive criticism and mental 
stimulation has always proven beneficial in an art group 
when the members have been sincere and the cause imper- 
sonal, The need for such a movement was recognized by 
a few of the younger American composers a year ago, 
and out of their informal meetings with the primary object 
of knowing each other’s works, the American Music Guild 
was formed. 

The: objects of the American Music Guild today are to 
bring worthy American works to the attention of the 
American public; to encourage the writing of new serious 
works, and to establish a place for the American composer 
in the growing internationalism of musical art. 

Without any further encouragement or financial support 
than the courage of their own convictions, the members 
of the Guild have launched a series of three subscription 
concerts to take place at Town Hall, the evenings of Jan 
uary 3, February 7 and March 7. These public concerts 
have been preceded by two private concerts at the Fifty 
eighth Street Library, which have already won friends 
to the cause and have aroused interest and curiosity. It 
is the hope of the American Music Guild that this is the 
beginning of a movement that will have a lasting effect 
on American music and will take its place in the history 
of the art, as have the “Russian Five,” the International 
Societies of France and of present day Italy, and the new 
movement of the young British composers 


Schwarz’s Rigoletto “Has No Parallel” 


Joseph Schwarz received an unusual tribute from Herman 
Devries, critic of the Chicago American, recently. Writing 
of a performance of Rigoletto in which. Mr. Schwarz did 
not appear Mr. Devries observed that “comparisons are 
invidious, yet we must make one in order to regret the 
glory and greatness of Joseph Schwarz’ Rigoletto—which 
has no parallel on the stage today.” 

Mr. Schwarz will be heard for the first time in New 
York this season tonight (December 28), when he appears 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra under Josef Stransky in 
a program composed entirely of songs and arias with 
orchestra. 


Norma Gradstein Gives Half Hour of Music 


Norma Gradstein, a talented young pianist and a pupil of 
Agnes Brennan, was heard in the Half Hour of Music at 
the Carroll Club, Sunday afternoon, December 10. The first 
part of her program consisted of the Grieg E minor sonata 
(first movement), and Air de Ballet, Moszkowski. The last 
half. was made up entirely of Chopin numbers, including a 
waltz, preludes, nocturnes and a polonaise. She was the 
recipient of much" praise for her accurate technic and the 
spirit of her playing, and was called upon to give several 
encores. Especially stirring was her rendition of the A flat 
polonaise. 


Bach Choir Sings at Convention 

The Bach Choir of Bethlehem, Dr. J. Fred Wolle, con 
ducting, was scheduled to give a concert in the Liberty 
High School, Hellertown, Pa., December 27, before the 
delegates to the Pennsylvania State Education Convention 

On January 3, Dr. Wolle will give an aii Bach recital 
(by request) in the Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Ignaz Friedman Arrives 
Ignaz Friedman, the Polish pianist, has returned to the 
United States for his third American tour under the direc 
tion of the Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
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Lancaster, Pa., December 6 








World Famous Artist Series 








“Charming personality” 


“Voice of wide range” 





“Ease in sustaining high tones” 
“Gracious manner” 








Lancaster. 


“Posses 


The Following Press Comments Are Unedited 


“Mme. Patterson captivated her audience by singing three groups, 
one in German, one in French, and the last group in English, Her 
voice is one of rare beauty, and her charm lies in her ability to take 
parts of the arias with perfect ease. She also sang a 
number of charming little melodies as encores, The climax in the 
joint program was reached when Mme, Patterson sang the Mad Scene 
from Lucia di Lammermoor with a flute accompaniment,”—Lancaster 
Daily Intelligencer. 

“Art of Mme. Patterson Thrills Audience. Delicate shading and 
perfect blending of tones, graciousness in the response to encores and 
artistic rendition of difficult compositions of the masters, combined 
to make the concert by Mme. Idelie Patterson, soprano, and George 
Barrere, flutist, under the direction of Miss Mary S. Warfel, one of 
the best and most highly appreciated musical events ever held in 


the difficult 


“To Miss Warfel should be given unstinted praise for bringing 
artists of such high calibre to this city. 


flexibility and delicate tonal qualities, Mme. Patterson instantly won 
her audience with her first group of songs. Her inflection, shading 
and articulation were exact and pleasing. The ease with which she 
reached tones in the high register, sustaining them without any per- 
ceptible effort, and her winsome manner in announcing encore num- 
bers, established her as one who has the happy faculty of combining 
the singing art with a gracious manner towards an audience. Difficult 
runs and high and low tones were sung with clearness and blended 
perfectly with the flute notes. Both artists had the eapable support 
of Herman Neuman, at the piano.”—Lancaster Examiner, New Fra. 






































of a charming personality and a voice of wide range 
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BUFFALO ENJOYS HEARING 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 


Great Enthusiasm Aroused by Schumann Heink, Siegel and 
Galli-Curci--MeCormack Blushes Over Bouquet 


tuffalo, N. Y., December 11.—The Boston Symphony 
chestra, Pierre Monteux conductor, gave its first local 
neert in several years in Elmwood Music Hall, November 
) as the second number of the Musical Arts series under 
1¢ management of Bessie Bellanca. The program, includ- 
ng the Tschaikowsky symphony No. 4, Liszt's symphonic 
poem No, 3, Les Preludes, the Wagner numbers, Prelude 
and Love Death from Tristan and Isolde and overture to 
lannhauser, brought forth storms of applause from the 


arge audience. 


Visits or Wett-Known Artists, 

Mme. Schumann Heink thrilled an audience that packed 
Elmwood Music Hall, November 14. All her usual powers 
vere in evidence throughout her varied program of Wag- 
nerian excerpts, arias, songs in German, and a group in 
English The audience was enthusiastic, repetitions were 
demanded and encores graciously granted. Arthur Loesser, 
at the piano, supplied excellent accompaniments and pleased 
with a group of piano solos, Florence Hardemann, violinist, 
assisted and was heartily received and insistently recalled 

Under the Michael-Kraft management, Louis Siegel, vio- 
linist, gave a recital November 23, in Twentieth Century 
Hall. With the exception of the Cesar Franck sonata in 
A major, all the program numbers were by modern com 
Mr. Siegel, with the assistance of his accompanist, 
Otto R. Stahl, gave them musicianly and interesting pres 
entations. Debussy’s Puck’s Dance and The Fountain of 
Arethusa had to be repeated. 

A huge audience thronged Elmwood Music Hall Novem 
her 27, for the concert by Galli-Curci, under the Michael 
Kraft local management. The interesting program of twelve 
Italian, Spanish, French and English, was 
received and was lengthened by numerous 
encores. Mr, Samuels’ artistic accompaniments both for the 
inger and flutist, Manuel Berenguer, were a source of 
delight. He shared honors with Galli-Curci in the applause 
accorded his song Pierrot. Mr. Berenguer gave two Gauber? 
olo numbers and supplied the obligatos for two of the 
singer's numbers, 

THANKSGIVING with McCoRMACK. 

John McCormack was greeted by a record breaking audi- 
ence on Thanksgiving night and was accorded an ovation. 
Much to his embarrassment a huge basket of flowers was 
offered him over the footlights. His taxing program was 
beautifully sung, and with usual generosity he gave many 
encores, Some of the items were Handel numbers, Rach 
maninoff’s To the Children, Irish folk songs arranged by 
Hughes, and Edwin Schneider's Thine Eyes Still Shine. 
lhe assisting artists, Rudolph Bochco, violinist, and Edwin 
Schneider, pianist, were accorded their share in the plaudits 
of the delighted audience. The concert was given in Elmwood 
Music Hall under the local management of Mae Davis 


Smith 


numbers im 
enthusiastically 


Orcan News. 

Che Buffalo chapter of the American Guild of Organists 
held its first meeting of this season November 13, in 
Nymouth Methodist Episcopal Church. At the conclusion 
of the dinner an enjoyable organ recital was given by Irwin 
S. Binder, assisted by Delia M. Chapman, contralto, and 
Clifford H. Weiss, bass, both members of Mr. Binder’s 
choi 

George A. Bouchard is meeting with great success as 
organist of the new Strand Theater at Niagara Falls. His 
solos and original organ novelties are much enjoyed. His 
duties as organist of St. Vincent’s Church, together with 
his pupils and compositions, make him one of the busiest of 
Buffalo musicians. 

Loca, Artists Assist Curomatic Cius. 

The program for the Chromatic Club, November 18, was 
presented by local talent: Irene Pellette Studt, soprano, with 
Mildred Dye at the piano; Helen Garrett Mennig, pianist ; 
Herman F, Gahwe, baritone, with William S. Jarrett, accom- 
panist. 

Mrs. Studt’s lyric soprano voice was heard in a group 
of French songs, charmingly given, with a later group in 
English. The quality of her upper tones was especially 
beautiful. Mr. Gahwe was heard in a Verdi aria from 
Simon Boccanegra, and a set of songs in English. His 
rich voice of wide range and excellent diction won admira- 
tion and compelled his recall. Mr. Jarrett’s admirable 
accompaniments contributed much. Mrs. Mennig played the 
Cadman sonata in A major, Schumann's nocturne in F major 
and Liszt’s Venezia e Napoli, to all of which she brought 
beauty and clarity of tone, wide range of dynamic effects 
and sincere musicianship, She is a great favorite and has 
many recital and concert engagements, 


YounG TALENT PRESENTED. 

Leonard Adams presented his talented twelve-year-old 
pupil, Evelyn Smith, in a recital given in his handsome new 
studio, November 21. She revealed unusual talent and 
excellent teaching in the Scenes from Childhood, Op. 15, 
Schumann; Grieg’s Le Papillon and Schubert’s Moment 
Musical (F minor), Geraldine Ayres assisted, giving two 
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groups of songs with Mr. Adams at the piano, Her voice is 
a rich contralto. ’ 

R. Leon Trick’s pupil, Emilie F. Yoder, gave an attractive 
program of piano compositions by Bach, Liszt, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Debussy and Rachmaninoff, November 21, before 
an audience that completely filled the Colonial ballroom of 
the Twentieth Century Club. This unusually talented young 
girl plays like one of mature years and the audience showed 
its appreciation in vigorous applause, recalls and numerous 
flower gifts. Miss Yoder is also an accompanist of merit. 

NorEs. 

Harry Cumpson gave the first of his series of six lec- 
tures on the Development of the Sonata, November 25, 
under the auspices of the Musical Institute in their Recital 
Hall, 222 Norwood avenue. Mr. Cumpson’s informal, lucid 
talk on an interesting performance of the Mozart D major 
sonata held the attention of the assembled music lovers 
and students. 

The Choral Club of Women’s Voices, directed by Wil- 
liam Benbow, gave its first concert of the season, November 
28, in Twentieth Century Hall, assisted by Cecil Fanning, 
baritone, Mrs. Maximilian Weisberg, soprano, and Isabel 
Tubbs, harpist. The Spinning Song from the Flying Dutch- 
man and Brahms’ Cradle Song had the best performance. 
Miss Tubbs provided harp accompaniment for another 
Brahms selection. Mrs. Weisberg, a club member, sang 
Senta’s aria from The Flying Dutchman with expression. 
Cecil Fanning sang four Wolfram arias from Tannhauser, 
adding a fifth as an encore, and a group of four Brahms 
songs, repeating the Vergebliches Standchen and adding 
Brahms’ Wie bist due meine Koenigin. His ability to add 
a few informal words of explanation adds to his charm. 
Mr. Benbow furnished excellent accompaniments for Mr. 
Fanning, Mrs. M. E. Hudson for the club, and Eloise Jacobs 
for Mrs. Weisberg. The audience was large and friendly. 

The meeting of the American Artists’ Club, November 29, 
was a gala occasion, being its first anniversary. A. A. Van 
de Mark presided, and after the dinner introduced various 
visiting club presidents and speakers. A welcome was 
extended ‘to sixty new members. The Guido Chorus fur- 
nished the musical program, under the direction of Seth 
Clark. Sidney Wertimer contributed a group of songs with 
refined style and excellent interpretation. vi H } 


Martino Artist Scores in Opera 

It is becoming quite usual to hear, in connection with the 
appearance of new singers here, especially operatic singers, 
that they are “American trained.” It can not but be a 
feeling of satisfaction for all the devotees of the better- 
ment of American music, for once it is fully realized that 
America is able to produce just as good singers as any 
other musical nation, the country will push forward in the 
other branches of music. Singers and players are the 
mediums between the composer and the public; once com- 
posers realize that competent mediums to interpret their 
American works to American audiences, it is certain that 
a new impetus will impel them to greater achievements than 
have been made heretofore. 

This reflection has been prompted by the appearance lately 
of a new American operatic soprano, Abby Morrison. 
Making her debut in one of the most difficult operatic roles 
of the modern repertory, she at the very outset evoked 
enthusiasm. More did the task seem, in view of the fact 
that she was called upon to replace at short notice the 
regular member of the company. é 

But that did not stand in the way of Miss Morrison. 
Self-possessed and calm, sure of herself, she stepped in and 
made a success of the first attempt. And this is in line 
with everything that Miss Morrison does. A popular New 
York society young lady, she has training and intelligence 
to cope with such circumstances. She also has a captivating 
personality, grace in every movement, and genuine artistic 
ability. 

Eye witnesses of her first appearance vouch to all this. 
The Middletown Press said of her: “Abby Morrison, as 
Nedda, was charming and had a voice that met all demands 
imposed upon it.” The occasion was the presentation of 
Pagliacci at Middlesex, Conn., by the Kingsbery Foster 
Grand Opera Company at Ogden’s Hal!. Another Con- 
necticut paper said: “Miss Abby Morrison, of New York, 
who worked during the World War as a wireless expert, 
and who possesses a splendid voice, made her debut as 
Nedda and handled the difficult role splendidly. Miss Mor- 
rison is a society girl of New York City and her work last 
night gave her the opportunity to show her talents. She 
took the difficult role of Miss McGregor, the leading woman 
of the opera company.” Still another paper said: “Miss 
Morrison sang the soprano role of Nedda for the firs: 
time in her life. She displayed a voice that promises a 
great deal.” 

Miss Morrison is to appear in several other roles in the 
near future. The young lady attributes her success to the 
careful training given her by her teacher, Alfredo Martino, 
whose artist pupil she is at present, for at this stage of her 
career she feels his guidance is more essential than at any 
other time. 


Vidas Returns From Middle West 


Raoul Vidas has just returned from the Middle West 
where he gave a series of recitals with extraordinary suc- 
cess. He will play in Brooklyn on January 12. 
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“Nature Singing Is Wrong Singing” Says 
Mme. Tomars 


Rose Tomars, busy vocal teacher, contributes some well 
expressed observations on nature-singers in the following, 
the second article on Voice. She plans to give a students’ 
recital the end of January, when she will also be heard as a 
singer. 

"The art of singing, especially tone production, is so 
widely talked about nowadays that there is no restriction 
as to extremes. Every prospective singer thirsty for 
knowledge is pursuing it with avidity, and trying to pene- 
trate by his own psychology all the entanglements of the 
problem. He takes advantage of the slightest opportunity 
to discuss it. So I was not much surprised when one of 
my students, knowing that I am a strong advocate of the 
natural method of voice-production, put the following ques- 
tion point blank to me: ‘If nature is the basis of all sing- 
ing, why should we need any voice training at all? Why 
should we not sing as the birds sing, who, untutored save 
by nature, delight all humanity with their beautiful tones 
and trills.’ There was some logic in that question (strictly 
limited to tone-production, of course), and there may be 
another singing thinker putting the same question. it is 
true that the nightingale or the lark produce enchanting 
tones and trills with the voices nature has given them. 
But the birds sing only when they feel like singing, and 
when they get tired they stop. The nightingale sings only 
evenings, the lark mornings, and at certain seasons the 
birds do not sing at all. There are some extraordinary 
gifted persons, who, like birds, naturally produce tones of 
real beauty in all shades, but, if human singers would 
sing only when prompted by the call of love, or when they 
feel inspired to sing, a natural voice would be sufficient. 
On the contrary, however, the voice-gifted human makes 
singing his profession, whereby he must sing whether he 
feels like singing or not; he must not stop if he is tired; 
he is required to sing through a whole performance, and 
can not cancel engagements on account of a. slight indis- 
position. 

“In short, a human singer must be ready to sing at any 
time, day or evening; he is at the disposal of his audience, 
and must be able to withstand any strain. This is the first 
and most important reason why voice-training is such an 
indispensable necessity. Voice culture does not mean chang- 
ing the nature of a voice, but making the voice fit for any 
demand, so that the singer is master of it at all times, 
and able to control any indisposition. In fact, a well-trained 
voice which is correctly placed in all its registers never 
gets tired, because it knows no ‘strain; the more it is exer- 
cised the better it becomes. Voice-culture, beside making 
the voice indestructible, also develops its power and beauty, 
at the same time bringing out to the fullest extent all the 
best qualities with which nature endows a voice. The 
development of a young voice under the right training 
is one of the most interesting manifestations of nature. It 
grows like a plant under the careful hand of a skilled 
gardener, growing in volume, beauty and intensity of tone 
with almost every lesson. Even if voice-culture is a thank- 
less profession, as many of its exponents claim, the satis- 
faction the teacher gets in such results is ample compensa- 
tion for the hardest work. This is how I feel about it, 
watching my pupils. I receive a still fuller satisfaction, 
however, in watching the development and correction of 
voices which have been partly or totally ruined. Such 
work is like helping one regain a lost fortune, and what 
could give greater satisfaction to a teacher? That is why 
I am spending a great part of my time on my newly es- 
tablished Voice Clinic, for I have found voice-restoring an 
extremely absorbing and interesting study, being at the 
same time a most necessary and beneficial work.” 





Schumann Heink Resuming Concert Tour in 
January 


Ernestine Schumann Heink, who has been seriously ill 


at her home in Garden City, L. L., with bronchial pneumonia, , 


will resume her concert tour at Asheville, N. C., on 
January 22. Other dates she will sing during the remainder 
of the month will be Jacksonville, Miami and Orlando, all 
in the state of Florida. 


Mirovitch Returning This Week 


Alfred Mirovitch, the pianist, will arrive in America for 
his third concert tour of the country on December 29 on 
the Berengaria. During the past summer and fall, Mr. 
Mirovitch concertized in the Orient and Far East, and met 
with success in over forty appearances during that period. 


Denver Has Chamber Music Party 
On December 17 the twentieth chamber music party 
was held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Lucius F. Hallett, of 
Denver, Col. The Denver String Quartet, Horace E. Ture- 
man, director gave pleasure in a program consisting of num- 
bers by Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, Bach, Cherubini and Dvorak. 


Second Concert of Friends of Music 


On Sunday afternoon, December 31, the second subscrip- 
tion concert of the Society of the Friends of Music will 
be held at the Town Hall, when a Brahms program will be 
given. ' 
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Brilliant Galli-Curci Season 


There's a reason! Whatever transpires can be traced 
back to a beginning. Nothing happens without .a cause. 
There is such a thing as opportunity, as ability, as discre- 
tion, as knowledge, as power, but there is no such thing 
as luck. Results are determined by the nice adjustment of 
the talents with which one is endowed to the uses one puts 
them to. In everything there is a reason. It was no mere 


circumstance that brought Galli-Curci prominently before ’ 


the American people or placed her on the pinnacle of fame 
or made her the vocal marvel of the present generation— 
ne:ther was it fate. She holds her exalted position because 
she set out to win it and would not be denied. While of 
course she was born talented, a genius, still she did not 
have greatness thrust upon her. She had to blaze her own 
trail to success. Supremacy is not a cloak to be handed 
from one to another—but a title to be won. 

Galli-Curci’s success has been spectacular becatise it is 
the florescence of a career founded upon the elements of 
success. The present season, her seventh in America, finds 
the great artist still soaring to new heights. Her position 
is, perhaps, unparalleled in the atinals of musical history 
by virtue of its uniqueness. That an operatic star should 
be a regular member of the two leading companies simul- 
taneously is unprecedented—that an artist should be able 
to set new standards for box office receipts and attendance 
numbers certainly is providing something entirely new in 
this decade. Her triumphs are based upon facts, which facts 
would not have existed otherwise. So the reason emerges. 

Her receipts per concert have many times averaged over 
$10,000. They have gone as high as $18,000. Her engage- 
ments each season—one-third in opera and two-thirds in 
concert—reach above 100. Her phonograph records sell by 
the hundreds of thousands, emphasizing that she is the idol 
of millions of people who have been thrilled under the 
spell of her golden tones. Her managers, Evans & Salter, 
stated that last season was the greatest and most significant 
of her career, both artistically and financially. 

If last ‘season was the greatest ever, the present one 
promises to outdistance it. Thus far, from Montreal, where 
the season, opened October 2, through Lowell, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, New York, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, and many other points, including 
Albany, Syracuse, Youngstown, Peoria, Hamilton, Wheel- 
ing, etce., back to New York, December 3, the last time 
before joining the Metropolitan Opera Company in January, 
until going to Chicago for the opera season (her seventh 
there) Galli-Curci has been raising even her former season’s 
standards, 

Last year, she was presented in an entirely new role 
(Madame Butterfly) and this month she will be heard in 
another (Manon). In addition to this interesting novelty, 
she will have a new Romeo (Tito Schipa) for her Juliette. 
Galli-Curci learned the role of Manon last summer and it is 
rumored that the gambling scene of the Massenet opera will 
be restored on the occasion of her debut in the part. Her 
impersonation of the wayward heroine doubtless will be 
moulded along some original lines. To a new part she 
invariably brings a reading of her own and puts the stamp 
of her individuality upon whatever she undertakes. 

One of the outstanding psychological results of Galli- 
Curci’s singing is the number of familiar faces in the 
audience which the diva notices on successive appearances. 
It is no idle assertion that probably three-quarters of her 
present-day audiences at any concert have heard her before 
and want to hear her again. That the fact accounts for the 
ever increasing demands for her appearances’ and the throngs 
that fill the largest buildings throughout the country when- 
ever she appears. 

One of the scintillating factors associated with this growth 
of patronage is the personality of the woman which is carried 
to the opera stage and the concert platform and which 
radiates in and through her song discourses. The Galli- 
Curci personality is something to be reckoned with. It per- 
vades whatever she does, whether it be Gilda or Violetta, 
or Butterfly, or Manon, or Juliette, the sweetness, refine- 
ment and gentleness of that lovely spirit and nature takes 
hold of the characters and transforms them. They become 
invested with magnetic loftiness that their creators dreamed 
of and in consequence exercise an irresistible pull upon the 
heart-strings of the audiences, so that each individual within 
range of her voice feels the spell. It is the same with a 
song. The melody and the text are clothed with such 
sparkling beauty as to lift them out of the realm of mere 
music. That is the reason for her prodigious success and 
her enormous power over thousands of musicians, music 
lovers and others who know nought of the art, but recognize 
in her who presents it a prophet from the Land of Song 
too remote for them to dwell in except through the medium 
of its priestess—Amelita Galli-Curci. ay ile 5 


Unique London Concert Organized by Harold 
Bauer 


Of all the concerts given in Europe by Harold Bauer, the 
distinguished pianist who has returned from a six months’ 
tour on the other side, Mr. Bauer declares that he had 
most satisfaction in a special chamber music concert which 
took place at Wigmore tial, London, on November 22. The 

rticipating artists, in addition to Mr. Bauer, were Myra 

ess and Irene Scharrer, Sir Landon Ronald, Albert 
Sammons, Lionel Tertis, Cedric Sharpe, the Ladies’ String 
Quartet and the Philharmonic String Quartet—an unusual 
assemblage of distinguished artists not unlike those who give 
the concerts. for the Beethoven Association in New York, 
of which Mr. Bauer is the president and founder: It was 
announced on the program that the concert was to be given 
without remuneration to the artists but solely for the “pleas- 
ure of making music together as comrades,” the proceeds 
to be put to some musical purpose to be decided upon later. 
The audience was put in good humor by a speech by Mr. 
Bauer who said: 

“We have come to this concert this evening to enjoy our- 
selves. I have noticed of late that Lonon audiences inva- 
riably have taken up so much time to find out whether the 
concert was good or not that there has been little opportu- 
nity left for enjoyment. To prevent any of this sort of 
thing, I am going to tell you now that this concert is going 
to be magnificent. Some of our colleagues, anxious that we 
have as good a time as possible, have suggested that smoking 
be permitted. If, therefore, any lady wishes to smoke, it will 
be perfectly satisfactory provided the gentlemen have no 
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objection.” Mr. Bauer said that this is the first concert in 
London where smoking has been permitted, but no one took 
advantage of the fact. 

The program for this concert consisted of Brahms’ piano 
quartet in G minor, given by Messrs. Bauer, Sammons, Ter- 
tis and Sharpe; the first performance in London of Ernest 
Bloch’s suite for viola and piano, given by Mr. Tertis and 
Mr. Bauer, and, in conclusion, Bach’s concerto for three 
pianos and strings, conducted by Sir Landon Ronald. 





Answers to letters received in this department are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the limitation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


MISPRONUNCIATION, 


“Your answers to inquires about pronunciation of proper 
names have been of great interest to me, as well as instructive. 
I was one of those who said ‘Giggly’ although I always felt it 
was a very un-Italian sounding name. Now I say to all m 
musical friends, when in doubt ask the Musicat Courter. 
suppose there are other well known names, foreign ones and 
perhaps American ones, that are just as incorrectly pronounced.” 
The reason for the mis-pronunciation of proper names, whether 
domestic or foreign, lies in the fact that there are no rules to 
govern their pronunciation. Of course there are general rules, and 
those who know the Italian language, even if it is only the sounds 
of the letters of the alphabet, have something to guide them. Even 
with that guide there are accents to be considered, so the mistakes 
are numerous. Mr. Gigli has been kind enough to correct the error 
of his name being Americanized; he is a newcomer and it may be 
that he will succeed in being called Jeel-ye. It is to be hoped so. 
But what can be said of those who mis-pronounce names that have 
been familiar in the musical world for many years? Only the other 
day the Information Bureau was told by a caller that she had been 
to hear Paddy-rew-skee. That might have been excusable years ago, 
but it sounded rather outlandish at the present time. The Russian 
names as well as the Polish should get better treatment when it is 
such a simple thing to remember that in both languages the v or 
w become double £ with the accent falling on the syllable before 
the last. Perhaps the most difficult proper names to pronounce are 
the English, for réally all rules are useless in many cases. For 
instance why should Levenson-Gower become Lewson-Gore, or 
Cholonondly be twisted into Chumley? That Malvern is Mawvern 
and Southwark is Suthurk has to be learned as if it were a foreign 
language. Now there are so many foreign names going about among 
musicians that it is really difficult to know exactly what to say, 
especially when n-y-r-d-g come in combination, 


Triep FAITHFULLY. 


“I have tried faithfully to follow the instruction of my 
teacher but do not seem to be getting anywhere with my voice 
and am very dissatisfied and unhappy about it. I have studied 
music since I was a small child and play piano tolerably well 
for an amateur and feel I understand music more or less, so 
not to get on vocally annoys me, yet I try to do whatever I am 
shown, Would you advise me to give up taking lessons, or try 
another teacher? I would be willing to go to every teacher in 
New York rather than not learn to sing properly.’ 

Your saying that you have “tried faithfully” reminds one of what 
Marie Withrow says in her book, Some Staccato Notes for Singers! 
“I have tried faithfully is a soothing draught to oneself, but is 
rarely considered of much value by the teacher. It is not indicative 
of much wear and tear on the brain.’ Now ask yourself if you have 
put your whole heart and soul into your lessons. Also it might 
be well to find out if you like your teacher personally, for there 
must be sympathy between pupil and teacher to have any real 
progress made. It may be you have not the right teacher, yet that 
teacher may be successful with many others, Changing teachers, 
unless there is a real reason for it, does not always make for 
progress. Some other .teacher might help you, but you must be in 
sympathy with your teacher, just as you are in sympathy with your 
work, and it appears that your trying faithfully means working 
with heart, mind and brain. 


Macbeth Joins Chicago Opera 


Florence Macbeth, who since October 1 has sung thirty 
concerts on her way to the Pacific Coast and back, opens 
her operatic season with the Chicago Civic Opera Associa- 
tion in the title role of Lucia di Lammermoor on New 
Year’s Eve. 
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American Music Guild Announces Concerts 

The American Music Guild, in focusing attention on all 
serious creative efforts made in America in musical com- 
position, is meeting a necessity that has long been realized 
in all branches of art except music. The result gained 
through coéperation, constructive criticism and mental 
stimulation has always proven beneficial in an art group 
when the members have been sincere and the cause imper- 
sonal. The need for such a movement was recognized by 
a few of the younger American composers a year ago, 
and out of their informal meetings with the primary object 
of knowing each other’s works, the American Music Guild 
was formed. 

The: objects of the American Music Guild today are to 
bring worthy American works to the attention of the 
American public; to encourage the writing of new serious 
works, and to establish a place for the American composet 
in the growing internationalism of musical art. 

Without any further encouragement or financial support 
than the courage of their own convictions, the members 
of the Guild have launched a series of three subscription 
concerts to take place at Town Hall, the evenings of Jan- 
uary 3, February 7 and March 7. These public concerts 
have been preceded by two private concerts at the Fifty- 
eighth Street Library, which have already won friends 
to the cause and have aroused interest and curiosity. It 
is the hope of the American Music Guild that this is the 
beginning of a movement that will have a lasting effect 
on American music and will take its place in the history 
of the art, as have the “Russian Five,” the International 
Societies of France and of present day Italy, and the new 
movement of the young British composers 


Schwarz’s Rigoletto “Has No Parallel” 


Joseph Schwarz received an unusual tribute from Herman 
Devries, critic of the Chicago American, recently. Writing 
of a performance of Rigoletto in which Mr. Schwarz did 
not appear Mr. Devries observed that “comparisons are 
invidious, yet we must make one in order to regret the 
glory and greatness of Joseph Schwarz’ Rigoletto—which 
has no parallel on the stage today.” 

Mr. Schwarz will be heard for the first time in New 
York this season tonight (December 28), when he appears 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra under Josef Stransky in 
a program composed entirely of songs and arias with 
orchestra. 


Norma Gradsiein Gives Half Hour of Music 

Norma Gradstein, a talented young pianist and a pupil of 
Agnes Brennan, was heard in the Half Hour of Music at 
the Carroll Club, Sunday afternoon, December 10. The first 
part of her program consisted of the Grieg E minor sonata 
(first movement), and Air de Ballet, Moszkowski. The last 
half. was made up entirely of Chopin numbers, including a 
waltz, preludes, nocturnes and a polonaise. She was the 
recipient of much’ praise for her accurate technic and the 
spirit of her playing, and was called upon to give several 
encores. Especially stirring was her rendition of the A flat 
polonaise. 


Bach Choir Sings at Convention 


The Bach Choir of Bethlehem, Dr. J. Fred Wolle, con 
ducting, was scheduled to give a concert in the Liberty 
High School, Hellertown, Pa., December 27, before the 
delegates to the Pennsylvania State Education Convention 

On January 3, Dr. Wolle will give an all Bach recital 
cb request) in the Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Ignaz Friedman Arrives 
Ignaz Friedman, the Polish pianist, has returned to the 
United States for his third American tour under the diree 
tion of the Metropolitan Musical Bureau. 
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World Famous Artist Series 





“Charming personality” 
“Voice of wide range” 





“Ease in sustaining high tones” 
“Gracious manner” 








Lancaster. 








The Following Press Comments Are Unedited 


“Mme. Patterson captivated her audience by singing three groups, 
one in German, one in French, and the last group in English, Her 
voice is one of rare beauty, and her charm lies in her ability to take 
the difficult 
number of ¢ 
joint program was reached when Mme. Patterson sang the Mad Scene 
from Lucia di Lammermoor with a flute accompaniment.”—Lancaster 
Daily Intelligencer. 

“Art of Mme. Patterson Thrills Audience. Delicate shading and 
perfect blending of tones, graciousness in the response to encores and 
artistic rendition of difficult compositions of the masters, combined 
to make the concert by Mme. Idelle Patterson, soprano, and George 
Barrere, flutist, under the direction of Miss Mary 8. Warfel, one of 
the best and most highly appreciated musical events ever held in 


h 


“To Miss Warfel should be given unstinted praise for bringing 
artists of such high calibre to this city. 

“Possessed of a charming personality and a voice of wide range 
flexibility and delicate tonal qualities, Mme, Patterson instantly won 
her audience with her first group of songs. Her inflection, shading 
and articulation were exact and pleasing. The ease with which she 
reached tones in the high register, sustaining them without any per- 
ceptible effort, and her winsome manner in announcing encore num- 
bers, established her as one who has the happy faculty of combining 
the singing art with a gracious manner towart 
runs and high and low tones were sung with clearness and blended 
perfectly with the flute notes. Both artists had the capable support 
of Herman Neuman, at the piano.” 


Managers: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 







































arts of the arias with perfect ease. She also sang a 
arming little melodies as encores. The climax in the 


San audience. Difficult 


~Lancaster Raaminer, New Pra. 
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THEODORE SPIERING PLANS TO INTRODUCE 
AMERICAN COMPOSITIONS IN EUROPE 


[heodore Spiering, the noted American violinist, con- 
ductor and composer, was seen by a representative of the 
MusicaL Courter at his hotel in New York recently upon 
his return from Europe, where he has been spending some 
months and has repeated his former successes as conductor 

f the Berlin Philharmonic. 

Mr. Spiering was glad to talk, but proved to be shy 
about discussing himself and his plans. He has offers from 
abroad, offers of an extremely flattering nature, but takes 
the attitude that it is needless to publish details of them 
until something is definitely decided upon. His Berlin suc- 
cesses were so remarkable, and the entire press so high in 
its commendation, that it is but natural that he should be 
ought after. However, such things are not decided in a 
moment, and details will be published when the time comes. 

One thing Mr. Spiering does not hesitate in assuring us: 
if it should come about that he is placed in a position of 
influence in Europe he will take every opportunity of ad- 
vancing the interests of American music there. He has 
an idea, and it would appear to be well founded, that Euro 
pean performances of American compositions and European 
appearances of American artists would aid in the ultimate 
uccess of these works and these artists in America. And 
who will deny that that is a fact? 

it may be unfortunate, but it would be folly to deny it, 
and it would be folly to minimize the great possibilities ex- 
isting for us Americans in having, if it should so happen, 
an American born musician of Mr, Spiering’s caliber and 
attainments at the head of some orchestra or other organi- 
zation in Europe. He has already done much for us both 
by winning for himself, an American, a position in the 
front ranks of conductors and violinists in Europe, and 
also by presenting the compositions of some Americans. 

in this connection Mr. Spiering asked the very same 
question that has been asked by conductors many times be- 
fore: how is one to discover and unearth the best of Ameri- 
can orchestral works? How is it possible to get a general 
oversight of the output of our composers? It is a ques- 
tion that is not easy to answer. Some of the scores have 
been printed, a few have been performed, but there must 
be many known only to the composers and an intimate circle 
of friends. Naturally it is impossible for a man as busy as 
is Mr, Spiering to go over reams of manuscript, much of 
which may be of an amateurish nature and entirely worth- 
less, especially as there is no sort of assurance that he could 
get hold of the real masterpieces. It is an old problem 
and Mr. Spiering takes an intelligent interest in the solution 
of it, but has, as yet, no suggestion to make. It would 
seem to be up to the united composers, if they ever unite, 
to prepare analytical lists of available works. 

Mr. Spiering insists that economic conditions serve to 
keep American musicians down, but acknowledges that 
these conditions are associated with our ideals. The Amer- 
ican student nearly always finds himself’ under the pressure 
of a sort of feeling that he ought to be earning something, 
and very often abandons his study, or allows his study to 
be interfered with, either by direct pressure of necessity, or 
by a sort of shame which leads him to compare himself 
with the average business man or salaried employee his 
own age. Students of music are often ashamed to study 
after they reach an age where other men get to work at 
some sort of lucrative employment. 

This is often necessary. Boys are either unwilling or 
unable to get any more support from their parents, and 
take to teaching at a time when their entire energies should 
be bent upon their own studies. This causes them to miss 
the complete finish of the virtuoso, the completed technic 
of the composer, and they drift into the teaching class when 
they might with a little more intensive study succeed as 
concert artists or composers. 

Mr. Spiering believes that a national conservatory at 
Washington would lead to an improvement in these condi- 
tions even for those who did not actually abandon study 
with private teachers, The successful private teacher would 
never suffer from the organization of such an institution. 
On the contrary, they would be all the more sought after, 
and their pupils would be more persistent in their work, 
and would remain with them until they became finished 
artists, for the reason that a national conservatory would 
place music in the class of recognized professions and 
would impress upon the American people as a whole in all 
classes the necessity for long years of scudy for the musi- 
cian. The result of this would be highly beneficial to all 
reputable private teachers, and would also serve gradually 
to eliminate the worst of the fakers. 

_ Speaking of Bayreuth, Mr. Spiering says that the idea 
is widely misunderstood in America. He feels strongly 
that the great Wagner works should be taken out of the 
ordinary theater repertory and given only in the way of 
special events. This refers particularly to the Nibelungen 


Ring and Parsifal. Bayreuth should be continued as a cen- 
ter of such Wagnerian festival ideas, but the festival idea 
should certainly be extended to America, but not commer- 
cialized. Nothing is better for the necessary preservation 
of the ideal in music than some sort of festivals such as 
those held in Bayreuth, in the Munich Prinz Regent Thea- 
ter, at Salzburg, at Pittsfield. 

Never, said Mr. Spiering, was he more impressed than 
at rehearing the Nibelungen Ring at the Prinz Regent 
Theater at Munich this summer, There were no great 
artists, it is true, but this served to do away with any taint 
of the star system so objectionable in the Wagner works, 
and a more completely well-rounded performance could not 
be wished for. You were also brought into the proper 
mood for the play by the ideal conveyed in the festival 
spirit, a thing utterly impossible on Broadway. The plays 
should always be given with long rest periods between 
the acts, and given thus they take so long that an afternoon 
performance cannot possibly be followed by an evening 
performance in the same theater. Aud, he adds, how 
could any orchestra be expected to give a decent evening 
performance after playing through any of the long Wagner 
operas at the matinee? As for ordinary evening perform- 
ances, say what we will to the contrary, these works are 
too long, too deep, too impressive, to be effectively done 
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that way. They wear one out. Wagner knew what he was 
doing when he instituted Bayreuth. 

With the possibility in view of an American festival 
theater, Mr. Spiering had an interview with Heilman and 
Littmann, the architects of the Prinz Regent Theater in 
Munich, and got all the details possible as to the plans and 
to what extent they had worked out satisfactorily. When 
the proper time comes Mr. Spiering will place this infor- 
mation at the disposal of those whom it may serve. 

One of the great benefits that have been conferred on all 
music lovers by the Wagner ideal and ideals is, according 
to Mr. Spiering, the immense advance in the technic of the 
orchestra and of all orchestra players which followed the 
composition and production of the Wagner operas. Tech- 
nic, as Mr. Spiering points out, keeps pace with the advance 
of composition. The orchestras of two or three genera- 
tions ago would have found the Wagner scores impossible, 
and, in fact, did find some of them impossible. Now every 
orchestra player has become a virtuoso. Mr. Spiering was 
privileged to sit among the orchestra players at the Munich 
Wagner performances, and says the violins played all of 
the most elaborate passages with clarity, correctly, without 
skimping. 

Such a mind as Mr. Spiering’s is a not easily estimated 
benefit to our music as a whole. He is a practical idealist. 
He believes that the art of music is the highest of all arts, 
and that musicians, by their idealism and intuitive powers, 
are aware of, and able to interpret, emotional developments 
unperceived by the world at large. He sees the advance 
of music paralleled by the purely ideal, spiritual, advance 
of humanity, and believes that, therefore, music, above all 
other arts, should be encouraged, since the other arts, all of 
them, deal with material things, while music does not. That 
is in accord with the opinion of other déep students of the 
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world psychology, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Spiering’s 
practical view of it will lead to practical results here in 
America. F. P. 





Pietro A. Yon at St. Francis Xavier Celebration 


At the celebration of the Diamond Jubilee of the founda- 
tion of St. Francis Xavier College and Church of New 
York City, a special musical program was performed each 
day (except Saturday) from December 4 to 10 inclusive. 
In the preparation of these programs, Pietro A. Yon, 
organist and conductor of the church, showed especial care. 
The programs were as follows: December 4—Prelude and 
fugue in A minor, Bach; Mass in C on the theme of Easter 
Saturday, Alleluia and Credo in Unum, for soli and full 
choir of men and boys, P. A. Yon; offertory, Interlude 
adagio, Bach; Proper of the Mass of St. Francis Xavier, 
Gregorian, and Toccata in D minor, Bach; December 5- 
Requiem Mass for male voices (unaccompanied), P. A. 
Yon; Proper of the Mass, Gregorian and offertory, Motet 
De Profundis, P. A. Yon; December 6—Prelude Sonata 
Terza, P. A. Yon; mass in D minor for male voices and 
organ, Perosi; offertory-interlude, trio from first sonata, 
P. A. Yon; Proper of the Mass of St. Nicholas, Gregorian, 
and Hymn of Glory, P. A. Yon; December 7—Prelude, 
sonata in F sharp, De la Tombelle; Mass Dilectus Meus, 
for male voices with organ, P. A. Yon; adagio, De la Tom- 
belle; Proper of the Mass of St. Ambrose Gregorian, and 
fifth symphony, Widor ; December 8—Prelude, allegro from 
fifth sonata, Pagella; Missa Prima for full choir of boys 
and men, Carnevali; Proper of the Mass of the Immacu- 
late Conception, Gregorian; Ave Maria for men’s voices 
unaccompanied, Thermignon, and Finale, Pagella; December 
10—Introduction and allegro from concerto Gregoriano for 
organ and orchestra, P. A. Yon; Mass on the theme of 
Te Deum Laudamus for soli, full choir of men and boys, 
organ and orchestra, A. Yon; adagio from concerto 
Gregoriano, P. A. Yon; Proper of the Mass of St. Francis 
Xavier, Gregorian, and finale from concerto Gregoriano, 
P. A. Yon. 

The special features were on December 5, when the Re- 
quiem rma was sung a capella by the men’s choir, rendered 
in an impressive manner, and which was in great contrast 
to the closing service on Sunday, December 10, when a new 
Mass by P. A. Yon (written for the occasion and performed 
for the first time) was presented. This Mass for soli, full 
choir, organ and orchestra (the latter being recruited from 
the Metropolitan Opera Company), is a composition of 
profoundly inspiring character. Also the concerto Gregoriano 


‘for organ and orchestra was performed on this occasion. 


Mr. Yon conducted the Mass in person, revealing a perfec- 
tion in tone-coloring, rhythm and general ensemble. is 
conducting was as superb as his playing of the solo part of 
his concerto Gregoriano, which latter was under the direc- 
tion of Vito Carnevali, who, for the past two years acted 
as substitute organist for Mr. Yon at St. Francis Xavier 
Church. He, together with Mr. Yon, shared the honors of 
the day. At the closing service on December 10, a number 
of eminent church dignitaries were present, among them, 
His Grace, the Most Rev. Patrick J. Hayes, archbishop 
of New York; the Right Rev. Thomas F, Hickey, D.D., 
bishop of Rochester; the Right Rev. Denis J. O'Connell, 
D.D., bishop of Richmond; the Right Rev. Thomas J. Sha- 
han, of the Catholic University, and others. 


Harold Hurlbut’s Colfax Recital 


Harold Hurlbut, tenor, gave his second recital of the 
season in Colfax, Washington, October 6, on his way back 
to New York, where he is now teaching. He was assisted 
by Mae Belle Kirtland, mezzo soprano, a member of his 
Inland Empire Master class. The Colfax Gazette said: 
“The numbers were of varied type, all delightfully presented, 
especially the French group. It has been years since such 
perfect French has been sung by an artist on transcontinental 
tour. Mr. Hurlbut has been called a rare artist of the 
French school. It is hard to believe that this artist sang 
four high C’s during the evening, such was the facility ot 
his tone production, His voice is of remarkable range and 
quality. The pianissimo passages were splendid.” Mrs. 
Kirtland’s solos were received well. A duet, The King of 
Liang by Branscombe (arranged by Mr. Hurlbut), received 
an ovation. : 


Recent Dates for Cecil Arden 


On December 6, Cecil Arden was heard at the Playhouse, 
Philadelphia, in a recital, and on December 12 she sang 
in Yonkers, N. Y. December 15 she appeared at the 
Woman’s Press Club. On November 27 she made her 
appearance at Leonia, N. J., for a benefit of the Red Cross, 
being the only singer on the program, it being one that 
embraced all the arts; her success was unquestioned and 
she was obliged to give many encores. 
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Mieczyslaw Miinz a Towering Pianist 


Among the latest and important arrivals from Europe is 
Mieczyslaw Miinz, the young Polish pianist, who was 
introduced to a New York audience in recital on October 
20, when he won the instantaneous and unanimous praise of 
critics and public. His second recital in New York, on 
December 7, strengthened his position in the musical life 
of the metropolis, and stamped him as an outstanding 
stellar light in the pianistic world. ; 

A representative of the Musica. Courier, who from the 
outset discovered Mr. Miinz’ rare gifts, called on the young 
artist and succeeded in securing the following statement: 

“I was born in Krakow, Poland, and am twenty-two 
years old. At the age of three, as my parents assure me, 
| played by ear the folk songs of my native country. M 
pianistic studies, however, began when nine years old. 
From that time until the age of fourteen | studied with 
local teachers, after which I went to Vienna, studying with 
Prof. George Lalewicz at the Vienna Conservatory of 
Music, and later studied with Busoni in Berlin. 

“Although playing in concerts in Krakow at the age 
of ten, my actual debut was made in Berlin in 1920, when 
I played with the Berlin Symphony Orchestra under 
Meirowitz’ direction in the large concert hall of the Hoch- 
schule, on which occasion my offerings were three piano 
concertos—Liszt’s A major, Brahms’ D minor and César 
Franck’s Variations symphoniques. Following this I played 
five times in Vienna, twice with orchestra and three recitals, 
two recitals in Rome, Italy, and then toured throughout 
Poland and Hungary. In Vienna I played at one of the 
loan concerts of the symphony orchestra, under 

itl.’ 

To the question: Who are your favorite composers? 
Mr. Miinz replied: 

“Although | play the works of all the classical com- 
posers, I prefer Bach, Brahms and César Franck.” Mr. 
Miinz expressed regrets at not wishing to impose on his 
hearers by playing Schumann's Etudes Symphoniques (one 
of his favorites) because of the fact that this number has 
been featured by the majority of pianists this season. Re- 
garding modern composers, his preferences are Rachmani- 
noff, Szymanowski, Ravel and Busoni. Asked whether he 
had reached a decision regarding future activities, Mr. 
Miinz replied: 

“I have received numerous offers to return to Europe, 
among others to play with the Budapest Philharmonic Or- 
chestra under Dohnanyi, as well as to tour Spain, Germany, 
Poland, etc., but decided to remain in America to carry out 
my five years’ contract with Haensel and Jones (my man- 
agers) who have booked me for several more appearances 
this season in New York, both in recitals and as soloists 
with leading symphony orchestras, as well as for concerts 
in Indianapolis, Boston, Mount Vernon, etc.” M. W. 


Cecil Arden Well Received in Pennsylvania 


Cecil Arden, mezzo soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, appeared for the second time in Scranton, Pa., 
on November 23, giving a concert with William Kroll, 
violinist, at the Armory, under the auspices of the Key- 
stone Consistory, Scottish Rite Masons, and the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary of the same order. She was received by a 
large and responsive audience. 

According tq the Republican of November 24: “Cecil 
Arden is a. singer who has won the hearts of the American 
people by sincerity, devoted application to her art, and an 
unswerving purpose of always giving her best to her audi- 
ence. She has the happy faculty, too, of delivering her 
musical message, free of the besetting sin of many artists 
—that of selecting music that is above the heads of the 
hearers. The operatic numbers ‘of last evening, from Les 
Huguenots and La Juive, were decidedly familiar, even 
popular, and in these Miss Arden gave some fine examples 
of her highly artistic nature. Lieti Signor, Salute, is not 
a difficult aria; its vocal requirements are a smoothly culti- 
vated voice of only fair range and volume, and a good 
measure of pliability. But it does require grace and charm, 
and it must be delivered with full regard to these essentials. 
It is the song of a polished, refined, and courtly page, 
and Miss Arden delineated this character superbly. Halevy’s 
song, Il La Venir, is more complicated and demands the 
utmost resources of a mature artist, vocally and histrion- 
ically. De Mio Core is Haydnesque in its simplicity, un- 
labored, natural music as is most of Haydn's. In the group 
of modern songs, the singer displayed a high standard 
of vocalism, shining brightly in Les Veaux Rives, the 
composition of her teacher, Buzzi-Peccia. But aside from 
the English songs, all of which were received with loud 
applause, the one song which seemed to touch the heart 
of the big audience was the well known Elegie of Mas- 
senet, given with violin obligato. Seldom does one hear 
such beautiful and artistic singing as Miss Arden did in 
this work.” : 

On December 6, assisted at the piano by Frederic 
Persson, Miss Arden gave a concert in Philadelphia in 
the artist series of the Pennsylvania Federation of Music 
Clubs at the Plays and Players’ Club. 


Ethel Jones’ Activities 


Ethel Jones, whose very recent New York song recital 
was reviewed in this paper, was heard in a private musical 
in Washington, D. C., and was the guest at a week-end 
house party November 18. 

On November 24 she gave an entire recital in Ashtabula, 
Ohio, and her audience so much enjoyed The Piper of Love 
by Molly Carew as to demand its repetition. Among the 
four encores the singer graciously added The False Prophet, 
by John Prindle Scott, which found particular favor. 

Miss Jones was re-engaged for a recital in Ashtabula 
next season. 


Crooks Re-engaged for Baltimore and Port 
Chester 


Due to his success in Baltimore November 15, as soloist 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra on tour, Richard 
Crooks, the sensational new tenor, was immediately engaged 
by the local manager for a recital in that city on January 
16. That same month the artist will appear as soloist with 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra in Liszt’s Faust Symphony, 
and on January 4 in a performance of The Messiah at Port 
Chester, N. Y. 

Following his appearance as soloist with the Buffalo Or- 
pheus Glee Club, December 4, the following telegram was 
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received from John Lund, conductor of that organization, 
addressed to the artist’s managers: “Richard Crooks stirred 
audience, chorus, musicians and myself to greatest enthusi- 
asm. His success was overwhelming.” This is but another 
testimonial to the success of the young artist who has started 
his artistic career this season with an ever-increasing inter- 
est in his singing. 


Gay MacLaren Adds Shakespeare to Her 
Repertory 

_ Gay MacLaren is rejoicing that Shakespeare has come back 
into popular favor, and is busily preparing Romeo and 
Juliet for her repertory. She gave the play some years 
ago at the Brooklyn Institute, but has had little call for it 
until the present season. On the occasion of the Brooklyn 
appearance the Brooklyn Daily Eagle said: “Her rendition 
of the tragedy is superb.” Miss MacLaren will also add 
The Merchant of Venice, imitating Warfield as Shylock. 


Marion Armstrong Busy 


Marion Armstrong, Scotch-Canadian soprano, sang with 
the Troy City Band on December 14. She will also be the 
soloist for the Jugo-Slavonian Club, Troy, some time during 
January. On November 24, she sang at the big radio sta- 
tion in Newark (WJZ); so great was her success that 
twenty-two individual letters and telegrams were received 
by her after that date. 


A Short Concert Tour for Onegin 


Sigrid Onegin will make a short concert tour immediately 
after the holidays, beginning at Charleston, S. C., where 
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she will sing on January 2. Mme. Onegin, in addition to 
her operatic and concert appearances in New York, 
ses at three large private musical events in the past few 
weeks. 


Charles Hackett in Astoria, Ore. 


Astoria, Ore., December 6.—The Friday Musical Club 
presented Charles Hackett, tenor, in a song recital Decem- 
ber 8 at the high school auditorium. Mr. Hackett’s sing- 
ing delighted a capacity audience, the aria. Ah, Leve-toi, 
soleil, from Romeo and Juliet, giving special pleasure. His 
program was serious and well balanced, and gave ample 
opportunity for the display of his fine lyric qualities, 

Gordon Hampson, pianist, was an able assistant and 
accompanist to Mr. Hackett. His two solo groups demon- 
strated a thorough technical control. 

The Morning Astorian said: “Mr. Hackett’s brilliant 
voice, artistry and interpretative prowess completely cap- 
tured his audience.” It speaks also of Mr. Hampton as 
...+. @ pianist of rare solo abilities and an accompanist 
of unusual artistry.” : 

James Gwilym Anwyl in Faculty Recital 

There was a fine attendance at the American Institute of 
Applied Music, Kate S. Chittenden dean, November 20, 
when Mr. Anwyl, tenor, gave an introductory recital. He 
sang four groups of songs, including ancient classics, modern 
arias, German songs, a Welsh song and three songs by the 
American composers Dunn, Hammond and Cadman. The 
excellent voice of this young singer, his distinct enunciation 
and pleasant manner served to introduce him finely to the 
audience. 
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first movement and her 


pure, sweet tone. 


—The Morning Sun. 


“An admirable artist. . 
sweet. 








“Possesses many excellent qualities. ... Her tone 
musical and her technic clean. 
. . . Chief point, ability to present really difficult work 
with comparative ease.” —The News. 


“Polished technic. . . . In the ingratiating Andante 
the exacting double-stopping was well managed... . 
Her adroit playing of the difficult cadenza in the 


sprightly grace of the last movement were traits in her 
playing that gave genuine pleasure. 
self a fully deserved success.”—The American. 


“Welcomed with cordial reception. . . . In Mendels- 
sohn concerto in E Minor she displayed a remarkably 
Gave a poetic reading that lifted it 


above the usual sentimentality with which it is played.” 


. . Her tone is round and 
Performance was marked by sympathy and 
understanding.”—The Evening Sun. 
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Moscow is trying orchestras without conductors. 
Previously we have known only conductors without 


orchestras 


Our London contemporary, The Sackbut, has an 
article on the influence of music on the intellectual 
life of Poe. Horrors! 


¢ 


Bruno Ussher, who writes the program books for 
the Philharmonic Orchestra of Los Angeles, said of 
the Tschaikowsky symphonies that they are all 
“nathetique,” the sixth one being merely the most 
pathetique of all. How come, Bruno? 


rhe Italian review, Tutto, having proclaimed to 
the world that Alessandro Bonci was born on Oc- 
tober 7, 1860, the Corriere Di Milano springs to the 
distinguished tenor’s rescue and proves that the date 
of his birth was really February 10, 1870—a mere 
matter of ten years difference. So fine -is the art 
of Bonci, however, that it would not be surprising 
if he still sang as well ten years from now, at sixty- 
two, as he does today with only little more than a 
half a century to his credit. 


abe ¢ 


Heywood Broun, writing in his column in the 
World, “It Seems to Me,” of the peculiar little eleva- 
tors in Paris houses—he calls them “la insenser”— 
says: “Mimi lived on the top floor, but she never 
had to ride in anything like that. The authors have 
left her glamorous and have made her walk up the 
whole eight flights, coughing on every landing. If 
Mimi had gone up in the elevator, love would have 
flown out of the window. None of the Mimis we 
ever saw at the Metropolitan would have wedged 
into a French ‘insenser.’ We even had difficulty 
ourselves.” Which last statement, to those who 
know Mr. Broun’s six feet and over two hundred 
pounds, seems a trifle overdrawn. ° 


The generally agreed upon English spelling of 
the famous Russian composer’s name is Tschaikow- 
sky. This, however, is simply borrowed from the 
German spelling. One who attempted to pronounce 
it in English according to the foregoing spelling 
would have a sorry time of it. It was interesting 
to note recently that, in Germany itself, a Russian 
cigarette manufacturer of the same name as the 
composer had not adopted the common spelling but 
had simplified it into Cheikowsky. Why not “Chy- 
kovskee” in English? It certainly suggests some- 
thing nearer the correct pronunciation to an Ameri- 
can or English eye than does that opening group of 
four consonants, “tsch,” in the usual spelling; nor 
lo the “kow” and “sky” that follow mean anything 
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but the well known and highly valued domestic ani- 
mal and the equally treasured blue heavens to the 
unprejudiced and untutored Anglo-Saxon observer. 


Dincudiminn 


The Musical News and Herald, London, prints a 
very clever cartoon of Dr. Vaughan Williams listen- 
ing to his own music. All we hope is that the Doctor 
is having as poor a time as we did listening to his 


“London” and “Sea” symphonies. 
winsinn & ous 


“Don’t you know,” writes a correspondent, “this 
story about the car tapper that was told at Syracuse ? 
When he was asked ‘My good man, what are you 
doing?’ ‘Tapping the wheels,’ came the answer. 
‘What do you do that for?’ ‘How do I know. 
I’ve been doing it for six years. The feller that 
broke me in gave me the hammer and told me to hit 
the wheel.’”’ Is this story apropos of some teachers ? 


& - 


It was Arthur Alexander of the Eastman School 
who told us the story of the polite conductor of a 
little German Stadt-orchester. A woman singer of 
small voice and ability, who had had sufficient “pull” 
to get herself an engagement, was rehearsing. 
Twice the orchestra started and twice the conductor 
stopped it, for the soloist did not even approach 
the correct pitch in the opening phrases. ‘Pardon 
me. Madame,” said he, after the second stop, “I’m 
afraid my men have tuned falsely. Would you 


mind giving the orchestra your A?” 
e—--- 


Believe it or not, just as you feel inclined, but the 
following appeared in the Evening Telegram, under 
a Paris date line and headed “Royal Couchés Men- 
aced by Flappers’ Cigarettes” :° 

Cigarette smoking by American girl students on the bed 
once occupied by the Empress Josephine, and their efforts 
to sleep on couches where French kings once slept have 
caused the Ministry of Fine Arts to decide to renovate the 
furniture from the wing of Fontainebleau Palace, occupied 
by the Amefican Conservatory of Music. Newspapers have 
protested against the American school using the palace and 
have pointed out the danger of fire breaking out in the 
great collection of national relics. The Ministry refused to 
oust the Americans, considering that their association with 
French musicians is excellent propaganda but will remove 
the valuable furniture and paintings to other quarters, 


——-—@--———- 


Out in Detroit, at the popular Sunday symphony 
concerts, they are occasionally including in their pro- 
grams single movements from certain symphonies— 
for instance, the allegretto from Mahler’s second 
symphony. Perhaps some day the symphony orches- 
tra directors will get up courage to do this on the 
regular programs. There are single movements of 
symphonies by a number of composers other than 
Mahler—Bruckner, for instance, even Schumann and 
Schubert—that are well worth preserving, and very 
beautiful if heard alone, whereas, when played with 
the rest of the compositions to which they belong, 
their effect is entirely lost, owing to the boresome 
nature of the other movements. 


The Musicat Courter is informed that there is 
still hope among the Pittsburgh and Cincinnati back- 
ers of Dippel’s opera venture of reviving the or- 
ganization so as to carry through the season in 
those cities practically as originally planned. It was, 
so the cities just named claim, the failure of Cleve- 
land and Detroit to bear their share of the burden 
that caused the disbandment of the company. The 
idea now is for Pittsburgh and Cincinnati to pro- 
vide a stipulated proportion of fresh sinews of war 
and to secure the remainder in comparatively small 
guarantees divided among the smaller cities in their 
vicinity. If the plan is really put through, Mr. Dip- 
pel will be relieved of any responsibility for or con- 
nection with the financing of the company and left 
free to look out for the artistic end. 


~—— 





To those familiar with Henri Verbrugghen’s abil- 
ity as a conductor, the announcement that Minne- 
apolis, after a few months’ observation of his work, 
has engaged him for the orchestra’s permanent con- 
ductor is not surprising. Lucky city, indeed, to be 
able to follow a conductor of the talent of Emil 
Oberhoffer with so capable a successor as Henri Ver- 
brugghen. Congratulations are distinctly in order, 
both to Mr. Verbrugghen and to Minneapolis. E. L. 
Carpenter, president of the Orchestral Society of 
Minneapolis, who was instrumental in getting Mr. 
Verbrugghen, is evidently a person of discernment. 
Here are the best wishes of the Musicat Courier 
to Mr. Verbrugghen, an old and valued friend, and 
also for all success to him in carrying on the splendid 
symphonic tradition which Minneapolis, foremost 
among the smaller American cities which have had 
the insight and courage to support a symphony or- 
chestra liberally, has enjoyed for nearly twenty years. 
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POLITICS 


A year ago we all felt more or less inclined 
to take our hats off to Australia in recognition 
of the amazing and gratifying fact that down 
there in that little colony the symphony concerts 
were being conducted and subsidized by the 
government. “If only we had that kind of a 
government!” we thought, enviously, a govern- 
ment that not only has a national conservatory 
but also national symphony concerts! 

Well, the truth is out. It was not the govern- 
ment, not the politicians, that ‘made the thing 
go, but Verbrugghen who made the politicians 
go, quite against their wills. The Australian 
Musical News now gives details of the quiet and 
painless death of the orchestra. The crux of 
the matter is that Verbrugghen left, and the 
orchestra promptly disbanded. 

Faith in Verbrugghen’s ability to make things 
go still persists, and there are those who believe 
that when he returns, if he ever returns, con- 
certs will be resumed. “Perhaps,” says the 
Australian Musical News, “this faith in the great 
little man comes from the fact that he was able 
to accomplish so much in the past with govern- 
ments that cared not for art, with politicians to 
whom music and all connected with it was a 
nightmare, and with ministers who loved neither 
Verbrugghen nor his music.” 

(Those who imagine that the United States 
Government, or the politicians anywhere in 
these United States, are going to do anything to 
benefit music, like, for instance, the proposed 
National Conservatory, or the plan to license 
music teachers in New York, will do well to 
cut out the above and hang it on their wall for 
daily perusal.) 

“There were those,” continues the Australian 
Musical News, “who thought so lightly of the 
director and the affairs of the orchestra that 
they were too indolent to answer his letters, al- 
lowing the most important and urgent communi- 
cations to pile up on the departmental tables until 
there was no room for anything else; and there 
were times when it fell to somebody or other to 
break the disagreeable news to the men that 
there was no mony with which to pay their hard 
earned wage, as the political Pooh-Bah in whose 
province it lay to make the necessary provision 
had forgotten all about such a trivial matter.” 

It is perfectly true that the governments of 
certain States of the United States are doing 
something for music, but it would be a great 
mistake for anybody to depend upon them 
solely. Political parties change from year to 
year, and with such change the subsidy may 
disappear, or the political Pooh-Bah forget to 
pay salaries. Outside of the public schools and 
State colleges it will be well for the healthy 
growth of music in the United States to remain 
in the hands of the people, not politicians. 

Australia is a good example of the latter. 
One man, Verbrugghen, was able to keep the 
politicians to some extent in line. On his de- 
parture his creation went out of business with 
almost no prospect of resuscitation, even if Ver- 
brugghen were to return. The politicians are 
not altogether to blame. In the days of kings it 
seemed natural to support State theaters and 
royal orchestras. Some of this was done with 
the purpose of keeping the people satisfied by 
keeping them amused. 

With the growth of republican spirit, how- 
ever, there has been heard frequent and bitter 
complaint that all of the people should be taxed 
for what only a limited number can enjoy. 

It will be well for us in America to take warn- 
ing from Australia and keep our music out of 
politics, and this includes every sort of music 
and every sort of politics, municipal, State and 
national. 





Bernard Shaw gave advice not long ago to the 
Society of Authors and Musicians, associated o1 
otherwise, might well ponder his words: 


“A man who came to see me the other day talked a great 
deal about wanting to elevate the people and about art for 
art’s sake. He mentioned incidentally that he had got be- 
yond the idea of money making and of business for the mere 
sake of business. I replied: ‘You care about nothing but 
art, and I care about nothing but money.’” 

Again the authors burst into laughter. 

“I advise you younger authors to make it perfectly clear 
that you are out for money and that art is nothing to you. 
You can create art, and do create it. Say to the publisher, 
the theatrical people or the film people, ‘You look after the... 
art and I will look after the money.’ 

“It may interest you to know that never since I began my 
career have I signed an agreement with a publisher that had 
not been drafted by myself.” 
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AMERICAN ARTISTS IN DEMAND 


Much has been said and more has been written 
regarding the apathy of American audiences toward 
American artists. As much has been said and writ- 
ten as to the lack of confidence of national mana- 
gers in American artists, yet most of the things said 
and written are absolutely unfounded. The Ameri- 
can artists well worth hearing are having their in- 
ning. They are engaged by opera companies, sym- 
phony orchestras and give recitals before clubs or 
under the auspices of local managers all over the 
country. These artists generally are satisfied with 
their reception at the hands of their compatriots. 
They are feted, not because they are American, but 
because they have a message to deliver and because 
they give their patrons genuine enjoyment. Con- 
servatories and music schools in America harbor a 
large percentage of musicians born in this country 
as instructors. Many of them have acquired national 
reputations and a few are as well known in European 
countries as they are here. These American artists, 
generally speaking, have chosen the Musicac 
Courier as their advertising medium. They have 
believed in this paper, as this paper has believed in 
them. Look over this paper, open it at random and 
see if the American artists that are advertising are 
not all known, some perhaps better than others, but 
every one having made a name value. 

The Musicat Courter is not a local paper; it is 
read in every country where music is known; thus, it 


* covers the musical world, and though international, 


it covers so well local happenings that nine times 
cut of ten it scoops in musical news items the daily 
papers, and about ten times out of ten, local musical 
papers. Birds of a feather flock together, they say. 
Look at the names of the musicians who advertise 
in the Musicat Courier; you will not find a 
mediocre school among our advertisers; you will not 
see the names of musicians totally unknown to you, 
and if, now and then, a young artist is launched 
whose name you have never heard, you feel certain 
that he will gain anyway a name value by having his 
name appear repeatedly in the MusicaL Courier. 

Foreign artists who are unknown, are not better 
treated in America than unknown American artists 
are in Europe or even here. A mediocre artist has 
a very severe struggle nowadays when so many really 
great musicians are appearing before the public or 
imparting their knowledge to worthy students. 
Those mediocre artists should always place their ad- 
vertisements in local musical papers. They belong 
there and they should not try to graduate by ad- 
vertising in the Musica Courier. From a finan- 
cial point of view mediocre artists are very poor 
assets, not only to themselves and their managers, 
but also to the publication in which they advertise. 
They always complain that they have not received 
their money’s worth, that they did not get results 
from advertising, that the managers are crooks, that 
the school where they teach gives the preference to 
foreigners, that if only their name ended in “sky” 
or “off” or with an “a, i or u,” they would have 
better recognition, but they seldom look at them- 
selves. They are Americans possibly, but very poor 
sports; they will not acknowledge their deficiencies ; 
they will not admit that neither in Italy, France, Ger- 
many or England or in any Scandinavian, Jugo- 
Slavic or Moscovite country, not to forget musical 
Belgium, Holland and Austria, they would, if native- 
born in those countries, fare less well than they 
have in their own communities. Nay, some of them 
may never have been able to find a reliable teacher 
who would have advised them to take lessons, far 
less to consent to teaching them. These things must 
be said once in a while, as a discussion must be 
viewed from both sides. The writer of this article 
has always maintained and always will, that when- 
ever an opportunity arises between two artists of 
the same value, one an American and one a foreign- 
er, the American should be given the preference, 
but if the foreigner is superior to the native-born 
artist, then the visitor should be engaged. 

The list of American artists who have made names 
for themselves in European countries is as numer- 
ous as foreign artists who have gained renown in 
America. Some of those artists have done so well 
abroad, indeed, that they have never returned to 
the land of their birth, and in that category must be 
found not only singers and instrumentalists, but 
also several composers who succeeded not because 
they were American but only because they had tal- 
ent. Talent always wins, and only. the failures are 
knockers and kickers. The successful man in music 
has no nationality, his art belongs to the world and 
as such it is received with unbiased sentiment from 
one end of the world to the other. Disturbing ele- 
ments in the musical profession will always be found 
among mediocre and unsuccessful musicians, and 
finding no better ground for their disgruntling than 
to accuse the American public of not recognizing 
their own, they cling to that stupid idea and try to 
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make intelligent men believe that they speak the 
truth; but the time will come when the public will 
rebel and will shout in the faces of those mediocre 
artists: “We don’t want you and our reason is that 
you don’t fill the bill.” That shouting will do as 
much good as it did in Italy a quarter of a century 
ago when great artists trembled in their boots before 
going on the stage, and if not at their very best they 
preferred to ask the audience to be indulgent rather 
than to go on and be made an object of derision and 
laughter. Too many mediocre artists here are too 
cock-sure and, not being successful, complain about 
every one but find no fault with themselves. 

i ao 

A FLAME 


Oftentimes we do not agree: with what Paul 
‘Rosenfeld writes about music and musicians; but 
in the November Dial he has an exquisite dithyram- 
bic tribute to Alice Miriam, so beautiful that we 
reproduce most of it here, by permission: 


Feu de Joie was the last of the group of Szymanowski’s 
songs chanted by Alice Miriam the rare ‘evening I heard 
her. And, long before the day a few weeks since when I 
was told of her death; ever, indeed, since the fleeting in- 
stants in which she had carolled out the abrupt, exclamatory 
tones of the ecstatic musical moment, she had been cu- 
riously, deliciously, blent in my memory with the quality 
of the delicate song itself. It seemed it was herself, with 
her hectic, birdlike, tense-strung body, her high, thrilling, 
almost shrilling voice, that was the little ephemeral bon- 
fire... During the brief while the white-shouldered slender 
girl in her clinging peplus had swayed before the blue- 
hung stage of the Town Hall, producing the startled 
joyous tones prescribed, it was to me as though something 
was happening within her spirit that was like the crackle 
and burst of ignition. She warmed the hands and dazzled 
the eyes and made flare the heart with her performance, as 
the twisting sword felt by the composer when he wrote 
The seraphic talent that had composed this feu de joie 
had indeed found an instrument exquisitely fitted to trans- 
mit_the vision of fire. 

Inte the midst of the concert which preceded the per- 
formance of Carpenter’s Krazy Kat ballet she had stepped 
as a sudden tentative streamer of flame snaps erect out 
of ash and half-charred logs. She was the artist. Before 
her there had come and gone people pathetic each in a 
different fashion; edges a little eaten into; talents wasting 
themselves in a sort of perverse asceticism upon objects 
not quite worthy of them. And after her, there were to 
come others equally dry of palm. But Alice Miriam had 
song in her. She had but to lift her voice, and after al! 
the cloying syrups and bonbons, there was before one fine 
wheaten bread into which one might bite. She had found 
the medium through which she might give the charming 
gift of her spirit. The group of Szymanowski’s songs— 
A la. Lisiére du Bois, St. Frangois, Feu de Joie were three 
of the five she held to the baptismal font—are among the 
most individual and poetical and nicely synthesized of the 
recent compositions of the diffident and exquisite Pole. 
What is most apart and fine in his oblique nature seems 
to have been expressed amost in spite of itself in these 
brief instantaneous creations of mood. 

And Alice Miriam was herself those bits of elusive, 
rapturous life as she stood swaying above the piano placed 
at her feet in the orchestra pit. It was she herself out 
of her own rare spirit that made of the five pieces the tiny 
unforgetable summits. For the brief minutes she sang, 
there must have been nothing in the whole world before 
her save the Szymanowski music. There must have been 
nothing in her for that little while save the wish to make 
it flutter out into the hall. In her own experience she found 
those incandescent moments and reproduced the ear-clamour 
and crescendo of intense feeling. Her gestures were a 
dancer’s; once it was as though she were trying to make 
the long line of a naked shoulder carry out to the audience 
her intention. She was herself the ineffably sweet and 
worshipful soul of the Umbrian saint in its flowerlike 
adoration of the daintiness of the earth; and as she crooned 
the almost sexless tenderness of the music, there seemed 
a sudden irradiation of the pale aureolas of the Italian 
primitives about her girlish. head. And, last, she became 
an image of the bonfire, flaring with it as its tongue licked 
upward about the subservient wood, snapping and scattering 
joyous sparks of tone into the blue of night. 

What must have helped fix the image of the bonfire on 
that of the girl standing white-shouldered above the grand 
piano was the furtive glimpse of her history given me by 
a gossip directly after her performance was at an end. 
That, too, brought to mind a sudden conflagration. My 
gossip had known her some ten years since as a prim timid 
little music-student from the American provinces; “the 
most mousey and whaleboned of little things.” Later, it 
seems, she had gone in despair to Lago Maggiore; and 
there the director of an itinerant grand opera « mpany 
had become interested in her. This man it was, my in- 
formant pretended, who had produced her talent. Then 
—suddenly, she had been engaged by the Metropolitan, 
and had appeared in New York, a very triumphant swan, a 
victorious personality, grown out of the quakerish sparrow. 

Again, the second and Jast time I saw her, on the after- 
noon on which she sang one of the two solo parts in Sam 
Thewman’s Der Abend, the image renewed itself. It was 
in vain she tried to give herself in carolling the dubious 
stuff. Though the composer in the conductor’s stand tried 
to help matters out by assuming every now and then the 
pose of the descending sungod in the large Boucher on 
the staircase of the Wallace Collection, the music of ro- 
seate sunset would not come; there was nothing for Alice 
Miriam to sing. And as she stood there, the one to sing 
Mélisande; so birdlike and hectic; with an expression of 
almost maladif eagerness in her face, it was so intense; 
there recited themselves in my head in place of Schiller’s 
verses, the lines 

Ungesittigt gleich der Flamme 
Glihe und verzehr’ ich mich. 
Licht wird Alles was ich fasse, 
Kohle, Alles was ich lasse; 
Flamme bin ich sicherlich! 

I dare say it will not quit me now. Feu de Joie it re- 

mains. That, after all, was the poor girl’s one supreme 
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moment, The many wondrous inflammations | had dreamed ; 
years of high work ahead for which she was preparing her- 
self, were not granted her. In the singing of those five 
songs, there had been showered all that life would let her 
give to the public of her ecstatic being. The news of her 
death must have left many persons besides myself standing 
as before a hearth whereon a moment ago a bouquet of 
flame was leaping upward; surprised and a little stunned 
that of the jolly thing there remains nothing but a little 
ash in an empty space. 

Sad, indeed, was the case of Alice Miriam, cut 
off in a twinkling just as she had won her first 
successes after years of drudgery and stood on 
the threshold of an unusual career. Mr. Rosen- 
feld appears not to have had the luck to hear her 
at the very end of the last Metropolitan season, 
when, on a day’s notice, she stepped into the title 
role of Sniegurotchka, playing and singing it as 
if she had known it for years. That, too, was a 
supreme moment for her—and the last one. 

— ~@ — 
MUSIC LOVERS 

Said Deems Taylor in the New York World, writ- 
ing some time ago prior to the revival of Romeo and 
Juliet at the Metropolitan: 

Which brings us to the claque—but soft; we apologize. 
There is no claque at the Metropolitan, Have not Mr. 
Gatti-Casazzi and Mr. Otto Kahn reassured us on this point 
over and over again? They must have been ardent music 
lovers, then, those five black-haired, swarthy-skinned gen- 
tlemen who stood at the edge of the gallery by the right 
hand corner of the proscenium arch and beat upon hands 
of horn every time an aria or an act ended. How they 
did love it,. those five! They broke into every scene, 
whether anybody else wanted to applaud or not, and when it 
came to curtain calls—they simply couldn’t get enough of 
them. Long after the rest of the audience had tired, their 
slow, steady “whack, whack, whack” kept up relentlessly. 
Watch for them next time you go to the Metropolitan, For 
they are there at every performance—these music lovers 

Anyway, Deems, whether or not they are there for 
every performance, they were up in that same corner 
on the evening before for Mefistofele. Perhaps the 
Metropolitan borrowed the system from the Olympia 
in Paris, which, as those who have been there know, 
runs quite a different kind of show from the Metro- 
politan, The Olympia has a system a little more re- 
fined, however, for it divides its—music lovers—into 
two squads of three each and thus has a delegation 
on both sides of the house, in the same relative posi- 
tion, however, as that occupied by the Metropolitan— 
music lovers. This is, perhaps, the moment to speak 
a good word for the deposed leader, Charles Iron- 
hands Shul, who was chased out of the house, but 
whose methods were decidedly more artistic and less 
obvious than the present ones. 


IRISH SINGERS 

There seems to be a movement on foot to discredit 
singers with Irish names. Someone is writing let- 
ters to the newspapers protesting against certain al- 
leged abuses by persons who are not lrish but who 
use Irish names and claim to be Irish singers, with 
intent, obviously, of gathering in the “mazuma” 
under false pretenses. 

Unfortunately, investigation has disclosed that at 
least one of those who write letters to the papers 
is using either an assumed name or an incorrect ad- 
dress. The Musica Courter, wishing to get facts 
instead of inere statements, wrote this correspondent 
asking for additional data, with the only result that 
the letter came back with the post office stamp, “Can 
Not Be Found.” Other papers were not so cautious 
and published letters signed by various names, giv- 
ing various addresses, but all of them using almost 
exactly the same language—at least words so similar 
that there can be little doubt as to their having been 
inspired by the same source. 

What is the idea? Is this some disgruntled Irish 
tenor who thinks to feather his nest with the plumes 
of more successful rivals’ headgear? Or is there 
really some truth in these stories? And, if so, why 
does the writer not give his real name and address? 

If it is true that some socalled Irish singers are 
sailing under false colors we would like to know it. 

- & — 

BRAUNFELS HAS SOMETHING NEW 

Walter Braunfels, whose opera “Die Voegel” 
(“The Birds”), after the comedy of Aristophanes, 
attracted quite a little attention in Germany last 
season, is at work on an opera buffa, to which he 
is writing his own book. A new Te Deum of his 
for chorus and orchestra will soon appear from the 
Universal Edition press. Somebody—was it not 
Stokowski?—played his orchestral variations ori a 
fantastic theme by Berlioz here last winter. Dr. 
Braunfels, it may be said without fear of denial, 
is a conscientious and industrious composer. 


FRANCE BACKWARD 
It is remarkable that Debussy’s Pelleas and Melis- 
ande, though performed in America and in many 
foreign countries, had its first performance in France 
(outside of Paris) only a few weeks ago. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


From Margaret Schaefer, of Berlin, come some 
musical riddles, and as the lady never has been in 
England or America, her contributions are repro- 
luced here without any editing or alteration of text. 
rhe solutions of the riddles are given later on this 
page ; 

THE MASTER (1) 
Although the master has upset 
The customs oft’ in music’s land, 
The harmony, complete and grand, 
Of his creations makes us glad. 


This master’s whims we surely can 
Approve of fully, understand, 

That if he turned from top to end 
He still remained the same great man. 


A COMPOSER (2) 


The first instead of K with C 

Is for mankind necessity ; 

We thank the Lord if we have had 
For us and ours the daily bread. 


The second syllable contains 

What many wish for, some one gains. 
It is of earth the glitt’ring king, 

But happiness it does not bring. 


The whole is German and well known 
By compositions of his own. 

His operas do certainly 

Not lack of charm and melody 


TRANSFORMATION (3) 
I'm thinking of an author’s name 
Whose novels gained him lasting fame. 
France is his country, let me tell. 
Take from his name the top and end, 
And you will see before you stand 
A French composer, known as well, 
nRne 
Siegfried O’Houlihan wishes to know what he 
is to do if the Irish Band concert and a Wagner 
opera fall on the same evening. 
Rae 
A correspondent who heard Moriz Rosenthal play 
the Liszt Don Juan fantasia not long ago reports that 
“the irresistible brilliancy and speed with which the 
pianist did the rousing finale led one of the listeners 
to exclaim, involuntarily, ‘O tempo, O Moriz.’” 
nme 
Kingsbery Foster cheered a copyless Monday 
morning with a tale about the traveling theatrical 
company which carried a musical nucleus of two 
instrumentalists and was wont to fill in with local 
talent for the rest of the orchestra. In one town 
it was difficult to secure a cornetist and when found 
he proved to be almost utterly incompetent, In 
desperation the leader said to him: “Well, you can 
blow a three note bugle call, can’t you? We are 
doing Little Johnny Jones, a racing play, and when 
| give you the signal just blow a ta-ra-ra-ra, which 
calls the horses to the post for the big race. You 
understand, don’t you?” “Sure,” was the ready 
response. When the moment came and the equine 
actors were waiting in the wings, the leader nodded 
to the cornetist, nodded again, pointed his baton at 
him, rapped on the desk, stamped, swore, and glow- 
ered, but all to no avail. Finally the horses appeared 
without the bugle summons, and the local musician, 
until that instant wrapped up in contemplation of the 
play, looked over at the ‘leader, smiled, and whis- 
pered: “Now?” “No,” hissed the raging director. 
“When?” came from the eager cornetist. “Next 
season,” was the infuriated reply. 


nne 


At the Denmark Home for the Aged (in Brook- 
lyn) Johannes Sopius Gelert, paralyzed in his right 
arm, celebrated his seventieth birthday the other 
day. Mr. Gelert, a sculptor, is the winner of three 
gold medals gained by him at exhibitions in the 
United States. Someone notified the New York 
newspapers about the sculptor’s birthday and sev- 
eral reporters called on him for an interview. He 
greeted them curtly and gave them this talk: 


I have nothing to say. I am sick of it all. You can- 
not understand. Newspaper men cannot write intelligently 
about art, I have learned from experience during my 
thirty years in this country. I wish you would excuse 
me, I am tired of talking to newspaper men. Three times 
| won gold medals, but no one ever came to ask me the 
price of my work. I got no commissions for the medal- 
winning pieces, I will not talk to newspaper men of art. 
My studio is at 11 East Fourteenth Street, Manhattan. 
I am sorry I am a sick man. Question- 


My work is there. 
In James White’s Encyclopaedia of 


ing offends me. 


Biography you will find the story of my life and work. 
The New York Times says that Gelert’s last work 

was a memorial to Dr. Thomas R. Slicer, which was 

unveiled at All Soul’s Church, East Twentieth street, 


Manhattan, January 22, 1922. He made the 
memorial entirely with his left hand. 
nner 


Solutions of Mrs. Schaefer’s musical riddles: (1) 
Reger, (2) Korngold, (3) Flaubert, Auber. 
nrmre 


A lady writes from Havana that she liked our 
published notes written from Germany last summer 
because they were partly critical, partly complimen- 
tary. She adds: “In spite of my love for the old 
country, I have always seen its weak points and have 
drawn comparisons between Germany and other 
countries. I believe that every German ought to 
spend a few years in the United States and then go 
back to his native land and do something to help.” 

Ree 

From Gaylord Yost, head of the violin depart- 
ment of the Pittsburgh Musical Institute: 

Pittsburgh, December 18, 1922. 
Dear Variationettes : 

Do you know that there actually is a newspaper in 
America—the E] Paso Herald—that carries a line in red 
extending across the first page immediately above the 
title as follows: “Lively interest in good music helps to 
distinguish a town as worth while.” 

Why not give a paragraph to such a “wonder of wonders” 
on your splendid page? 

Kind regards. 

Sincerely, 


ene 
George Barrére, the flute virtuoso, is of the opinion 
that New York has too many concerts and that their 
givers ought to be handled like vehicles in this 
metropolis—there should be a Board of Musical 
Traffic Regulation. Properly appointed musical 
police are to stop, speed and deflect the progress of 
the concert giving horde. Musical Fords had better 
be careful not to block the traffic. 
nrne 
If one wishes to describe Debussy without talking 
about music, it can be done in the manner of the 
London Times, which says: “Debussy’s music has ‘a. 
commerce with the skies’ in another way. He is 
like a man condemned by circumstances to pass his 
life among blatant posters and uninspiring chimney- 
pots, who finds compensation in the wonderful hazes 
of the city and the unpoliced traffic of the clouds. 
His heaven is a refuge from the present rather than 
a hope for the future.” 
ere 
Chopin’s C sharp minor scherzo, in one of its 
most beautiful moments, startles the sympathetic 
(or is it synthetic?) ear with a terrific melodic re- 
semblance to the tune, How Dry I Am. 
nme 
The Evening World declares that half the men 
who go to the opera do so simply to show the world 
that they still are on speaking terms with their wives. 
nner 
Also, says the E. W., when the society reporters 
begin to report what really goes on in the boxes, they 
will add to the description of Mrs. Clay-Mudd’s 
appearance and outfitting: “She carried an exquisite 
platinum flask.” 


GayYLorp Yost. 


eRe 

It is to be hoped that the attached communication 
will meet the response it deserves, from readers of 
this column: 

Parris Island, S. C., Dec, 20, 1922. 
Dear Variationettes : 

I scarcely know how to begin a letter of this kind, but 
as I've been a reader of the Musicat Courter for quite 
a few years, I do not feel apprehensive in asking a favor. 

We are practically isolated here and unable to obtain any 
really good music through lack of funds. 

I would certainly appreciate it if you could bring to the 
attention of readers of your magazine the need for some 
good music here. We have a small orchestra and could 
use any small scores for same which some of your kind 
readers may no longer have use for, also any violin and 
piano music. There is a wealth of talent among the boys 
here and I find it difficult to secure their best efforts with- 
out proper material to arouse their interest. So I repeat 
that if any of your kind readers have any ballads or songs 
(new or old) which they could spare and any violin or 
oe orchestral selections, we would be very grateful for 
them. 

Thanking you in advance on behalf of the navy boys 
here and for the splendid work done in our behalf during 
the war, I am 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) G. B. Russet, 
Box 500, Parris Island, S. C. 

P. S.—I am a former symphony man myself, and need- 
less to say am practically starved for real music, but it 
helps to break the monotony leading the small ensemble 
we have here. Thank you again for past favors. 

nee 


Anton Rubinstein, Nicholas Rubinstein, Arthur 
Rubinstein, Beryl Rubinstein, Erna Rubinstein, Ida 
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Rubinstein—forsooth, the Rubinsteins are well rep- 
resented in music. 
ne 
The classics are on the road to becoming generally 
known now that they have found their way into 


ular music. 
tia nrme*e 


The pessimist said: “I don’t see why they call the 
coming performances ‘Wagnerian Festival’ until 
they have counted up the box office.” 

nrmne 

Constantly plays are being written with a prima 
donna as the heroine. The latest of these dramas 
is called The Texas Nightingale. In all of them 
the prima donna is shown to be selfish, vain, irrit- 
able, ‘unreasoning, jealous, and she always quarrels 
with her maid and loves her singing more than she 
loves any man, What is so attractive about this 
picture, to have it dramatized again and again? 

mnRre 

It is reported that the Paris Opera has placed in 
a vault the records of a number of contemporary 
singers and players, the vault to be opened in one 
hundred years, for the delectation of the music 
lovers then living. This marks an example of solici- 
tude and thoughtfulness almost without example. 

nme 

We, for one, believe the November Smart Set’s 
anecdote that “Charles IV of Spain, when playing 
in a quartet, ignored a three-bar pause which oc- 
curred in his part; and upon being told of his mistake 
by Olivieri, laid down his bow in amazement, pro- 
testing, “The king never waits for anyone!’ ” 

nne 

The same issue of the same magazine had a skit 
entitled “Americana” in which there was a Babbitt 
speech along the lines parodied in this column a short 
time ago. The Smart Set version ran as follows: 

From the remarks of William P. Dold at the annual 
banquet of the Wholesale Grocers’ Board of Trade: 

“. , So this friend of mine insisted that I go along, 
and I want to tell you, gentlemen, that afterwards I was 
glad I saw my way clear to do it. Culture is very im- 
portant. None of us here would say no to that. But this 
was something bigger. These men brought home to me a 
great lesson, even if they were fiddlers, There were four 
of them sitting on the little stage, each with a fiddle, a big 
fiddle or a little one. You'd have said each one would just 
go his own way, for they never looked at one another. But 
they worked like clockwork. The man with the big bull 
fiddle never had to tell them when to go loud and when to 
go soft. And that, gentlemen, was a revelation to me. It 
taught a great lesson. What was that lesson? Let me 
tell you: It was the lesson of Team Work!” 

nRmre 

If teachers are licensed, opera and concert singers 
and instrumental virtuosi also should be licensed. 
They, too, are instructors of the public, and, in an 
art sense, help or harm with their performances. 

nnre 

However, licenses should be refused to opera art- 
ists who fib more than 150 per cent. about their 
salaries ; to concert singers who do their own accom- 
panying for encores and use wrong chords in the 
bass; to pianists who play more than one sonata at 
a recital; and to violinists whose first names are not 
Bascha, Dascha, Fascha, Hascha, Mascha, Pascha, 
or at least something with an ascha in it. 

nRre 

Morgan Kingston, so rumor runs, used to be a coal 
miner, and we are waiting for our next chance to 
write that he has a bituminous, or soft, voice, and 
that he glows with artistic fire. 

ene 

We thank “Priscilla” for her suggestion that 
whenever Parsifal is produced, we stay home and 
read Ella M. Freeman’s “The Home Vegetable Gar- 
den,” George W. Edwards’ “Foreign Commercial 
Credits,” H. A. Schwartz’s “American Malleable 
Cast Iron,” and Ella F. Lynch’s “Bookless Lessons 
for the Teacher-Mother.” 

a 

Apropos of Rosenthal, hereintofore mentioned, a 
gentleman just arrived from Poland tells an interest- 
ing anecdote. He was present at Rosenthal’s concert 
in Warsaw at the time when Paderewski was Prime 
Minister there. He says that the latter, with Mrs. 
Paderewski, attended the Rosenthal concert and 
after the playing of Chopin's Nouvelle Etude called 
out audibly, “bravissimo.” Mr. and Mrs. Paderew- 
ski visited Rosenthal in the artists’ room and in the 
hearing of our informant, said to the concert giver : 
“You are not only a pianist, but also a singer at the 
piano. You ‘sing’ the cantilenas of the Chopin B 
minor sonata. I never thought such progress pos- 
sible. You play the Nouvelle Etude exactly as I 
think of it. The B minor sonata I thought of dif- 
ferently, but I almost prefer your interpretation of 
it.” Paderewski also found Rosenthal little changed 
In appearance, says the same eavesdr , “told 
him he had remained a young man and invited him 
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tor dinner. The two artists spoke Polish and French 


- —-not a German word was exchanged.” 
nner 


Although Wagner was a vile pianist, nevertheless 
it gave one a thrill to gaze at his piano, exhibited 
the other evening officially in the Knabe reception 
rooms. 

nre 

At the same time comes news of the discovery of 

a piano in Vienna =“ ¥ 2s Vasaaaee 


Leipsic will please report about the Bach piano and 
Rome about the paces ‘ by Palestrina. 


Wethinks that a new industry has been thought 
of by needy European cities. 
Oe ae 
The Wagner piano at Knabe’s, however, is 
genuine. ; 
eRe 
And speaking of discoveries, Lionel Tertis, the 
English viola virtuoso, will visit the United States 
next season. The occasion will give awestruck 
Americans an opportunity to see what a viola looks 
like, and to note that it is not, as they probably think, 
an infant victrola. 
ze 
Prodigious News—news to us—from the Lafay- 
ette (Ind.) Democrat of December 8: 


WORLD’S LARGEST VIOLIN. 

The largest violin in the world is in New York, It is 
11 feet 7 inches tall; 4 feet 7 inches wide, and 13 inches 
deep, its strings, as large as a man’s little finger, are 7 
feet 10 inches long. It ree = pounds, 


With the polish, the urbane irony, and the mock 
literary innocence which distinguishes H. T. Par- 
ker, of Boston, so often and so delightfully in the 
Transcript, he wrote recently. 

With the moderation, the -urbanity, the fair and inquir- 
ing mind that so often distinguish him in judgment upon 
ultra-modern music, Mr. Krehbiel wrote in The Tribune 
of Honegger’s Horatius Triumphant: j 

“The reeky, retchy, putrid, fecal outpourings of a sewer 
are not pure water. Conductors may offer it to us, because 
they say it is their duty to do so. We may, out of curiosity, 
look at it though we hold our noses; we ought not to be 
asked to taste it.” 

nee 


Must a music critic have talent in order to decide 
that a performer has none? 
erm, 

If a singer sings Schubert’s The Winter Journey 
coldly could such a rendering not justifiably be called 
atmospheric ? 
zneRe*e 

Of course it would be a wrong interpretation for 
Chaminade’s Summer. i 

We deny indignantly the widely circulated rumor 
that we are again leaving town in order to escape 
the Parsifal production at the Metropolitan on New 
Year’s Day. 

nme 

Lawrence Gilman, writer of highly stimulative and 
gracefully written program notes for the Philhar- 
monic Society, was mentioned in these columns as 
having lectured his audiences occasionally in_ his 
writings, and promptly comes this lively and adroit 

rry from his pen: 
pied Pe New York, December 10, 1922. 
Dear Leonard Liebling :. : 

All right, all right—I’'ll try to stop “lecturing” such 
readers as may be innocently snared into reading my stuff— 
thinking, poor dears, that they will find some reward 
therein. To be accused of “lecturing” them gives me the 
blues. . You couldn’t have handed me a heftier sideswipe: 
for I've been trying all my life to forget the fact that 
I’m as full of the blood of generations of New England 
Bible-bangers as a Congressman is of bunk. 

The trouble is, 1 have no idea how program notes ought 
to be written. Hale does it his way to perfection, of course; 
but who could imitate Hale. Anyway, Anyway, I'd rather 
go to hell in my own way, irrubrical as it is. As for 
“raving” about Brahms—why, man, you ought to hear me 
on Wagner! Isn’t that sufficiently neutralizing? 

To show you that I’m a noble soul, here’s a fiery coal 
for your head: I never read your stuff that I don’t wish 
there were more of it in your pages—even when I find 
myself knocked so good and plenty as in your last. 

Yours sincerely, 
LAwRENCE GILMAN. 
ae 

Zimbalist scored a remarkable triumph in Cologne 
and is being feted there like a conquering hero—in 
fact, he is quite the —_ > age ge 


Melba may become an operatic impresario and 
when Mary Garden heard the news she cabled to 


her colleague, “Don’t.” 
nere 


Willy (at Samson and Delilah, laughing uproari- 
dusly when Samson rushes out of Delilah’s house in 
Act IT) : “Ha, ha, ho, ho, ha, ha.” 

Nilly: “Sh! What's the matter ?” 

Willy: “Why—ha, ha—that tenor has- forgotten 
to put on his wig.” LEONARD LIEBLING. 


MUSICAL COURIER 
WARNING! 


Numerous letters have been received, suggesting 
that a warning be issued against certain practices 
calculated to get money from the unwary and ignor- 
ant without due and just return. As to how much 
use such a warning will be, there is room for reason- 
able doubt, since ambition is a sort of madness, espe- 
cially among the would-be composers to whom this 
is addressed. However, one can but put up the sign 
post. If it is not heeded it is not the fault of those 
who do the putting. 

It seems such a simple thing to write a popular 
hit! They are, indeed, such simple things. There 
is nothing to them. Most of the composers of them 
do not even go to the trouble of writing the piano 
accompaniment. Very often they have not even suffi- 
cient knowledge to do so. All they have to do is 
write a tune—and anybody can write a tune! 

And so, when somebody guarantees publication, 
at a figure, cash in advance, it seems like easy money, 
just the simplest way in the world to gather in 
twenty or thirty or fifty or a hundred thousand or 
a million or so. There is no speed limit for dreams. 

How many composers there are in this United 
States is statistically demonstrated by the number 
of such companies there are and the size of the or- 
ganizations. They succeed—not, probably by ac- 
quiring the publishing rights of real hits, but by sell- 
ing stock or printing at high rates all sorts of works 
for composers who are willing to pay for it. 

If composers would only stop and think a little bit, 
these concerns would go out of business. But com- 
posers are not built that way. From high to low 
they are nearly all willing to put out money to get 
publication of their works. Only those who have 
knowledge get the lowest printer’s price, and do not 
deceive themselves into the belief that the publica- 
tion will ever bring any return. While those who 
do not have knowledge pay vety much more than the 
printing would cost under ordinary circumstances, 
and they do it because they think they will get it 
back with mighty dividends. 

Perhaps it serves them right. No real artist will 
compose for money alone. The money is incidental. 
However, perhaps we should say that the composers 
of popular music are not artists at all. That is a 
matter of opinion. Certainly some of them have 
something real to say, something really worth while 
—which is not always true of our high-brow com- 
posers, who, on the other hand, must be commended 
for their high ideals. 

There are two sides to the question. But’ there 
can be no two sides to the question of the responsi- 
bility of those who advertise fabulous returns from 
the composition of popular hits. Broadway will tell 
you—and Broadway knows—that there is not one 
chance in a hundred of an amateur or an outsider 
writing a hit. Hits come from those who are in the 
game. The speed with which public taste develops, 
or changes, from day to day, precludes the possi- 
bility of anyone on the outside getting their work 
done and published in time to catch the tide. 

A piece of popular music, to be successful, must 
be part of an organic whole. Like the stones in the 
wall of a house, each stone must be pretty much 
like the stones next to it. The stones may gradually 
change as the walls rise from the ground, but the 
change is gradual and uniform. And if a person 
not in the builders’ union sends in a stone to be used, 
it is sure to be found not to fit, not suitable. 

That is exactly and actually what takes place in 
the world of popular music. Only on very rare 
occasions will a publisher, knowing his public, accept 
a thing that is not just exactly up to date, neither 
too old nor too new, neither too original nor too 
commonplace. If he did publish such a thing (and 
it has been tried) he would find it impossible to mar- 
ket in sufficient numbers to make it worth while. 

But the Gopher Prairie composer thinks he knows 
more than the Broadway publisher. Having had his 
piece refused by the regular publisher, he listens to 
the expensive wiles of the pay-in-advance kind, gets 
stung, and then sends in a howl to the musical press, 
which can do nothing, for these other publishers are 
legally strictly within their rights. They suggest 
big returns, but they do not guarantee big returns. 
They put it up to the composer to make good. If 
he does not make good it is his own fault. 

Of course it is hard to be one of the buried ones, 
buried alive. But that is no reason for buying a 
coffin and sending your dollars for your own funeral. 
If you want to see your song in print, get your local 
printer to print it for you (and then “sting” your 
friends by selling it to them). Or else, if you are 
sure of yourself, move to a big city (if you are not 
already there) and get in the swim. Play in a jazz 
band, go into vaudeville, get a job with one of the 
publishing houses, be really “in it.” 

It is the only way. F, P. 





WHEN IN BERLIN 


please register at the office of 


the Musicat Courter, Schel- 
ling Strasse 9, so that our cor- 
respondents throughout 
Europe can be of service and 
assistance to you wherever you 
may sing or play, or just visit. 

















BETTER THAN BEETHOVEN? 
Said Percy Scholes, writing in the London Ob- 
server: 
A few months ago Mr. Arnold Bennett, haunter of our 
concert rooms, went to a chamber concert, and made a 
public confession about it. 


After Beethoven's quartet, I leaned over to a lady in front of 
me wha was sitting by herself. I asked her, “What are you here 
for?” She said, “I thought I would come and hear some music.” 
“Are you bored?” “Horribly.” “Don't you feel as if you would 
sooner be at a music hall?” “I certainly do,” she said with en 
thusiasm. 


Mr. Bennett was present the other day at “The Flonza 
leys” concert, and my sympathetic heart felt for him. I am 
myself most fortunately cursed with a constitutional shyness 
that untimely checks any impulses I may have towards 
leaning over ladies and asking pointed questions, but surely 
amongst the several hundred solemn-faced listeners present 
there was some echo of my hope that the slow movement 
of op. 59, No. 2, is not so long as it sounds, and some under 
standing of my distress in the last movement under the irri- 
tating iteration of the first violin’s aimless chuckle of the 
opening. I can stand it once or twice, but when it comes 
four times on end, and as many as a dozen times in the 
course of the one movement, and every time with a trite 
banjo accompaniment in the lower strings, I long, with Mr. 
Bennett, for a music hall, where, as I have heard, if com- 
posers sometimes do silly things, they at least do them 
cleverly. (When is Beethoven not Beethoven? Well—sev- 
eral times in the course of this two hundred and fifty-six 
“opera” and we may as well recognize it. 

Amen and Amen and Amen, say we—a great 
many of us at any rate. Mr. Shaw once wrote a 
preface entitled “Better Than Shakespeare?” pro- 
posing the question as to whether the works of 
G. B. S. were not superior in certain respects to those 
of the well known Shakespeare. When we have an 
hour or two to spare, we propose to write an essay 
entitled “Better Than Beethoven?” in which we 
shall prove that, to modern ears, there are a great 
many works that sound better than those of Beetho- 
ven and a number of other of the classicists. 

We have never seen it so forcibly illustrated as at 
the Berkshire Festival last September. After two 
days of overlong and laborious programs, includ- 
ing a Beethoven quartet and a Beethoven trio, whose 
length was only equaled by their weight, the string 
players of the San Francisco Chamber Music So- 
ciety played the lovely Ravel quartet. The audience, 
which for two days had not failed to do the polite 
and proper thing with its hands whenever a piece 
ended, reared right up on its hind legs, cheered the 
players and beat its hands red, until they reappeared 
time after time to bow. And it was Maurice Ravel 
who was responsible for their success, together with 
their own beautiful playing. Beethoven lost by sev- 
eral lengths. In fact, he barely escaped the distance 
flag. 
~@— 

UPLIFT! 

The story of the uplift that music gives to the 
manual laborer keeps bobbing up in one place or an- 
other all around the world. The latest place appears 
to be London, for a recent mail brought the follow- 
ing from one of our London correspondents: 
“Music appears likely to become a feature in up-to- 
date London workrooms. Quite a number of 
managers are installing pianos, not only for the use 
of their employees during off-hours, but also in 
order that they may have music during their labor. 
The manager of a big tailoring establishment re- 
ports that since the introduction of a pianist, the 
general dutput from his’ workrooms has increased 
by one quarter. Other London employers who are 
following this example are a costumer, the owners 
of a typewriter factory and a needlework establish- 
ment.” 
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A GOOD SUGGESTION 
Just a word of advice to one or two European 
musical Crusoes who have the habit of bringing 
along a Man Friday when they come to America: 


Leave him behind You'll do better without him. 





Isaacson has addressed stiil another 
letter to the Musicat Courier. In his letter of 
December 6 he said: “I have never favored the 
licensing scheme and you will not find any statement 
by me which would give you any reason to make this 
statement,” 

Our reply appeared in the December 14 issue of 
the Musica Courter. It was short and to the 
point and included a photographic facsimile repro- 
duction of part of an article which appeared in Mr. 
Isaacson’s column in the Evening Mail of July 1, 
1922, 

That evidence is, however, apparently not suffi- 
cient for Mr. Isaacson, who still protests, But there 
is more of the same kind. In Mr, Isaacson’s column 
in the Evening Mail of November 30, 1921, it will 
be found that whoever wrote that column was of the 
opinion that “Music teachers should be licensed and 
approved, just as doctors, lawyers, dentists, etc.” 
In order that there shall be no question as to this 
statement and the exact wording of it a facsimile 
of it is herewith reproduced. 


Charles D. 






ELIMINATE IMPOSTORS 
The Evening Mall, on behalf of the 
music students of America, proposes 
to tdke the first definite, important 
tep toward the elimination of incapa- 
ble, fraudulent and undestrable music 
teachers. Its plan is not absolutely 
perfected, it will not reach the maxi- 
mum results desired (at least not im- 
mediately) and it is not by any means 
the only and exclusive method to be 
followed. But it will certainly do 
good. It will certainly start things 
oving. It will show the way for the 
t associations and will lay the 
Youndations for State licensing. Music 
teachers should be licensed and ap- 
proved, just as doctors, lawyers, den- 
tista, eto, 


















The Evening Mail at the earliest 
possible date will run its first approved 
and recommended teachers’ list, to| M 
which all prospective music students 
and their parents may look with abso- 
lute assurance. The names carried 
will be guaranteed and indorsed by 
The Evening Mail, its Family Music 
Department, its music editor and high- 
gtrade committees of eminent teachers. 
SNobody, no matter how big his name 
or emall, will be accepted for the list 
excepting that his signed statement 
indicates = sufficient reason for his 
all title of singing master, violin 

eseor, etc. A place in the list 
cannot be bought at any price by one 
whom The Evening Mail cannot stand 
firmly behind. Not by any means Is it 
intended to be conveyed, however, that 
‘any teacher in the list n ake 
gen the 














































FACSIMILE OF PORTION OF ARTICLE 


which appeared in the Family Music Department of the 
Kvening Mail, November 30, 1921, under the signature of 
Charles D. Isaacson. 


Whether Mr. Isaacson actually wrote that state- 
ment or not is of no moment whatever. It stands 
in the column of which he is the editor and he must 
evidently bear the entire responsibility for whatever 
appears in that column. 

As to how the license is to be given, no doubt is 
left as to that either. At the very top of the page 
it says: “When you visit a doctor or a dentist you 
know he has had to pass certain examinations to win 
his diploma. When you visit a music teacher you 
know nothing about him at all.” 

Could anything be moré clear ? 

Fhen again, further down in the same article, the 


MUSICAL COURIER 
FACE TO FACE WITH THE TRUTH 


writer states that his activities “will lay the founda- 


” 


tions for State licensing. 

Mr. Isaacson was, at that time, preparing his list 
of approved music teachers, and it is perhaps best 
to state that the Musica Courter would certainly 
never have questioned’ Mr. Isaacson’s right to ap- 
prove music teachers had the matter of licensing not 
become a public matter by getting to the point of a 
prospective State license. The soliciting of adver- 
tising is perfectly legitimate, and even Mr. Isaacson’s 
list of approved teachers might have remained a per- 
sonal matter between him and the teachers had the 
danger not arisen that all teachers would be forced 
to submit to some sort of approval or license. 

But, in view of Mr. Isaacson’s protestations, it is 
interesting to see what he proposed and promised. 
In the Evening Mail of December 1, 1921, in Mr. 
Isaacson’s column, it says: “As soon as the E vening 
Mail’s approved and recommended teachers’ list is 
begun, no hesitation will be felt IN MENTIONING 
NAMES, ADDRESSES AND FACTS ABOUT 
THE CHARLATAN TEACHERS.” (The capi- 
tals are ours.—Editor. ) 

Further on it is stated that the names of the ap- 
proved teachers “will be guaranteed and indorsed by 
the Evening Mail, its Family Music Department, its 
music editor AND HIGH-GRADE COMMIT- 
TEES OF EMINENT TEACHERS.” (The capi- 
tals are ours.—The Editor.) 

In his letter to the Musica Courter, dated De- 
cember 6, 1922, Mr. Isaacson writes: “I have never 
called upon any teacher except at his request.” That 
may be literally true, the method pursued apparently 
being, first, a letter like the one reproduced on this 
page, then a telephone conversation. And some- 
where in the proceedings, whether the teacher re- 
fused this solicitation or not, a questionnaire got 
into his hands, and an ‘advertising contract blank like 
that of which a facsimile is here reproduced. 

We leave our readers to draw their own conclu- 
sions, 


A GOOD STORY 

Back in September the Musicat Courier printed 
the following little story: 

Salzburg, August 13.—They tell a story about a citizen 
of Vienna who was confined in an insane asylum for sev- 
eral years and finally released as cured about two summers 
ago. Being a good Viennese, the first thing he did was 
to hire a fiacre and go for a drive in the Prater. Then 
he directed the driver to take him home, and when he got 
there asked what he owed. “Fourteen hundred crowns,” 
said the driver. “What?” said the man, thinking he must 
have heard wrongly. “Fourteen hundred crowns,” repeated 
the driver. The poor man hesitated, fumbling in his pocket. 
“I’m very sorry,” said he, but all I have is this twenty 
crown goldpiece.” “Oh,” said the driver, his eyes glisten- 
ing—he hadn't seen gold in years— ‘give it to me and you 
get another fourteen hundred in change.” The man hesi- 
tated only a moment. Then he climbed back into the fiacre. 

“No,” said he, “no change. Keep it all and drive me back 
to the asylum !” 

Just at the end of November, under the caption 
“Sure He Was Crazy Again,” the New York Times 
published a special and copyrighted cable from Paris, 
according to which all this happened to a German 
with the unusual (?) name of Hermann Meyer, who 
“was committed in 1912 to an insane asylum in Mer- 
zig.” There was the dear old story again, except 
that the details were different, of course. Hermann 
bought beer, instead of hiring a cab, and, on re- 
ceiving his unexpected change, went back on his 
own’ feet to the asylum, instead of asking to be driven 
back. But it was the same story—one of the best 
ones, by the way, that was told all over Central 
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Europe last summer. It evidently took quite a while 
to reach Paris, but when it did, the Times Paris man 
lost no time. He put in names and places to prop it 
up and then sent it by cable—special and copy- 
righted! That’s the modern American newspaper 
enterprise one hears so much about! _ But think of 
the time, effort, and money that would have been 
saved if the Times had only picked it up months 
before from the Musicat Courier. And our ver- 
sion, if we do say it who shouldn’t, was much more 
artistic than the bald narrative in the Times. 


omen peenbaeie , 
REFORMING ORGAN RECITALS 


Our Boston correspondent writes as follows: 

Banks M. Davison, manager of publications for the 
White-Smith Music Publishing Company, was the princi- 
pal speaker at the last meeting of the American Guild of 
Organists, John Herman Loiud dean, at the Harvard Mu- 
sical Association in Boston. Mr. Davison chose as_his 
subject “The Organ Recital—Its Possibilities from a Pub- 
lisher’s Viewpoint.” The speaker advocated some radical 
departures from custom in his address, suggestions which 
might conceivably be studied with profit. Asserting that 
the average organ recital program makes very uninterest- 
ing reading for the layman, he urged the substitution 
of interesting names for the customary academic titles. 
He maintained that programs were uniformly ponderous in 
their musical content and should be diversified with relatively 
lighter pieces. Mr. Davison deplored the absence of ap- 
plause at organ recitals, adding that the organist never 
knows when he is pleasing his audience. He was also of 
the opinion that organ recitals should be advertised and 
reviewed as are other recitals. Always a champion of 
music by American composers, Mr. Davison stated that 
the only way to ensure a fair hearing in this country for 
the works of native composers was to omit the names of 
all composers from organ recital programs. Mr. Davison’s 
speech was heard with keen interest by the organists pres- 
ent and he was warmly applauded. 

Mr. Davison expresses our views about organ re- 
citals to a “T” and we beg to propose three hearty 
cheers for him. That part about leaving the names 
of all composers off a program, however, “gives to 
think,” as the French express it. Would the native 
composer of organ music really prefer anonymity, 
even if it did give him a better chance in comparison 
with foreign rivals? 

Saas i SS 
COLLEGE SONGS 


An editorial in the Portland Telegram (Novem- 
ber 10) calls attention to the poor quality of socalled 
“college songs” and animadverts upon their sorry 
tunes and their silly doggerel texts. The Telegram 
urges colleges to revise their songs, or, better still, 
to procure new ones. The kind most colleges use 
now, continues the Telegram, are “musical measles” 
—and not even doctors of music ‘can sing them, adds 
the Portland correspondent of the Musicav 
CourRIER. 

aa YH 
JAZZ AND DIVORCE 


Judge Kanzler, of Portland, Ore., says that jazz 
music in the home is one of the reasons for the in- 
crease of divorces recently. One is not prepared 
to swallow that decision without investigating its 
truth. Before we accept it, we should like statistics 
on the homes where Silver Threads Among the Gold 
and Hearts and Flowers are the prevailing musical 
fare. How many men have left such homes forever ? 


~-+<)-—- 
A COMPLIMENT? 


In the Tribune of November 26 one reads: “The 
mechanical movements of the motor in an automo- 
bile can be relied on to function properly if all the 
conditions are just right. But a gasoline engine is 
as temperamental as an opera singer.” 
to figure out whether this is a reflection on the engine 
or a compliment to the prima donna. 
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FACSIMILE OF LETTER 
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SEE REVERSE SIDE OF CONTRACT 
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FACSIMILE OF ADVERTISING CONTRACT 


sent, unsolicited; to the same teacher to whom was addressed the letter of which a 


addressed to a prominent New York musio teacher and signed by Charles D. Isaacson. 


fascimile is shown on this page, 


It is difficult 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF VOCAL DIAGNOSIS 


BY PURDON ROBINSON 
|Dia—Through; Gnosco—To Know: “To Know Through Knowledge”) 


Copyrighted, 1922, by The Musical Courier Company. 








I will not say that this is a new field in the science of 
singing, but it is one to which too little attention has been 
paid in the past, and is a line on which I have specialized 
for twenty years or so, during my association with Dr. H. 
Holbrook Curtis. 

At the outset ofa career a student has to meet the ques- 
tion of just what his voice is, its character, possibilities and 
adaptability for grand opera, light opera, or the church and 
concert field. Again, after many years of study, and even 
while singing professionally, this question often arises. 

The problem came to me for a solution after a number of 
years of professional work as to whether | was a baritone 
or tenor. Many so-called authorities in this country dis- 
agreed on this question, and after consulting several noted 
voice teachers abroad whose opinions were more in accord, 
the final decision, as is always the case in personal matters, 
was put squarely up to me and settled definitely. I had to 
take many things into consideration, and without the advice 
of experts I could not have formed my own opinion, but 
time has proved its correctness. 

A diagnostician should have the broadest viewpoint and 
should never be a mere theorist, but have a practical knowl- 
edge of the voice. The trouble with many singing teachers 
is that their viewpoint is narrow. They are, in certain in- 
stances, one idea men. A successful method cannot be 
founded upon one principle, however good that principle 
may be, neither should it be based upon the method of one 
singer, even though ‘that singer be a Caruso. 

Each individual presents a different problem, and that is 
why the most diffuse knowledge is necessary in a teacher. 
My view that the art of singing is not a mechanical one is 
well sustained by various experts. A knowledge and recog- 
nition of physiological laws are necessarv for the teacher, 
but not for the student. As W. J. Henderson says in his 
interesting book, The Art of the Singer: “The normal 
operations of the lungs and throat are the foundations of 
good singing. The dust thrown in the eyes of the student 
consists of a cloud of mystery constructed out of queer 
theories of artificial iesthing and unnatural tone forma- 
tion. Back to nature as closely as we can go should be the 
singer’s idea.” 

In my lectures on the voice which I gave in the Public 
School Course for several seasons, I cited some examples 
of certain methods. ‘One was based upon the cry of an 
animal in pain, heard while walking through a field. The 
pupils of another method were forced to imitate the crying 
of a goat, while in still another the method of imparting 
the perfectly natural and normal action of breathing was 
to tear up a piece of paper into small bits, scatter them 
over the floor, have the pupils take a deep breath, and see 
how many pieces he could pick up while the breath lasted. 

One province of the diagnostician is to enlighten a 
student in certain essential principles regarding the voice, 
and, by developing discrimination, make him more capable 
of judging between the capable teacher and the charlatan. 
He is thus less likely to fall into the hands of one or be 


misled by chicanery. This alone would tend to eliminate 
the fakers and go a long way toward solving the question 
of standardization which today is so agitating the musical 
profession. In the selection of a teacher avoid one who 
exploits an abstruse theory. The more simple and natural 
his ideas, the nearer they are to the truth. 


The value of a diagnosis is acknowledged by the medical 
profession. In fact, it is the most important step in the 
treatment of a patient. Until a physician has located the 
trouble he cannot find the cure. 


In the study of singing this point is almost entirely neg- 
lected. I think that one who contemplates studying singing 
should consult a voice specialist who is first of all, a 
diagnostician and should ask his advice as to the classifica- 
tion of his voice and its possibilities, and whether con- 
ditions are favorable for a successful professional career 
The selection of a teacher will follow the diagnostician, 
even though he my a teacher also, making no effort to in- 
fluence the choice of his client in this matter. A teacher who 
for his own financial gain falsely encourages a pupil is a 
criminal. 

I have known of many instances both in this country 
and abroad where the rosiest hopes of ultimate success 
have been assured a pupil without the slightest talent, until, 
his resources being exhausted, he was thrown aside in the 
most heartless manner. 

It is perhaps a rather difficult matter to convince the 
aspirant for vocal honors that he does not possess the 
qualifications that make for success. One may have the 
ambition, the urge and the ‘capacity for hard work, but 
the voice must be there as a foundation. Carlyle has said: 
“Genius is the infinite art of taking pains.” Genius is in- 
telligence, but without serious work in any field, little can 
be accomplished. 

It is becoming recognized that there should be a standard 
of some sort in the art of teaching singing, but opinions 
differ as to what that standard should be. One who is or 
has been a singer thinks that should be the first essential 
in a teacher, while another, who does not sing, thinks a 
physiological knowledge should be paramouut. As a matter 
of fact both qualifications are important but the faculty of 
imparting is the supreme endowment. 

Here is a case in point: In your Information Bureau, in 
the issue of November 16, you published a letter from a 

“tenor in trouble,” the trouble being his doubt as to whether 
his voice is a tenor or baritone. Here is where the diag- 
nostician is needed, and his advice, governed wholly by 
natural conditions and influenced by the physical endow- 
ments of the tenor, will undoubtedly solve the problem. 

In conclusion let me say that the diagnostician is practi- 
cally a musical arbiter. He is an investigator of the merits 
of different teachers, and, according to the needs and re- 
quirements of his clients, he recommends the choice of a 
teacher. His knowledge is acquired through infinite ex- 
perience with singers. 





“A MASTER OF HIS ART” 


American Press So Cristastialte Edwin Swain—A Busy 
American Artist 

“A master of his art” (New Orleans Picayune), “A 
master of English diction” (Spokane Spokesman-Review), 

“Beautiful style” (New York Times), “Unusual sweetness 
and quality” (Savannah, Ga., Press), “A voice remarkable 
for its power, its resonance, its sympathy, its general skill 
and charm” (St. Paul Pioneer Press), “A rich liquidly 
golden baritone with a depth and warmth of feeling and 
expression that is unusually pleasing” (Knoxville, iets 
Sentinel). From every quarter of the United States— 
made one curious to know, the singer. Would he be hoe 
dened with an inflated ego? And the answer is “No,” for 
in spite of his gifts and the success which has been his, 
Edwin Swain is a modest gentleman, with a genial per- 
sonality. 

We met a few days after Mr. Swain’s success as soloist 
at the New York performance of The Apocalypse, and 
naturally there was muc h to be said concerning the work. 

“I enjoyed doing it,” he declared, “and, of course, I felt 
very proud and happy to think. 1 was asked to sing it again. 
As you know, I created the role last year when the work 
was produced at the biennial of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, held in Davenport, Ia.” 

“And since then?” 

“Oh, I have been giving frequent recitals. This season’s 
dates include appearances at Providence, R. I., December 
13: before the Congressional Club at Washington, D. C., 
December 15; a program of Horsman songs before the 
American Composers’ Guild, December 6; the Cecilia Soci- 
ety of Ridgewood, N. J., December 8; the Monday Mu- 
sicale of Albany, N. Y., in January, and a tour of the South 
in February and March. You see I won’t have much time 
to be idle.’ 

Idleness would be about the last thing one would think 
of bringing as a charge against this Ame — singer. And 
he is American in more senses than one , birth, train- 
ing, inclination and reputation. ’ 

“IT was born in Anthony, Fla.,” he answered in response 
to my inquiry, “and that always seems home to me, for I 
received part of my educaticn in the schools there before 
going to Muncie, Ind., and afterwards to Greencastle, 
where I attended DePauw U niversity. 

“Then, too, I am very proud of the fact that I’m an 
American of several generations—a species which seems 
to be becoming more and more rare. On my father’s side 
I am descended from one of the original purchasers of 
the island of Nantucket. which, as you know, was bought 
from Indians in 1729. On my mother’s side I am related 
to Governor Oglethorpe. 

“And. in the matter of training—both educational and 
musical—I have obtained it entirely in America. At first I 
studied the violin and then later began vocal studies with 
Nannie C. Love, of Muncie, Ind. Since that time I have 


studied with various teachers, from all of whom I, of 
course, received some valuable assistance, but personally it 
seems to me that the full credit for my success is due 
Louise von Feilitzsch, with whom I have been working for 
several years. She is a wonderful teacher and I cannot 
say enough in praise of her work, or ever thank her fully 
for all she has done for me. As you know, Evan Williams 
was one of her pupils. And if you will notice, you will 
find that those who study with her never fail to sing her 
praises and acknowledge her help.” 

As for the third—taking all other things into considera 
tion, it is not surprising that he should manifest a distinct 
preference for all things American. Several trans-Atlantic 
tours, with sojourns in practically every city of importance 
in the country, have given him a deep insight into the 
psychology governing his fellow countrymen, their likes 
and dislikes, and a wholesome respect for theit judgment. 
That they reciprocate is shown by the sample newspaper 
comments with which this article opened H. R. F. 





HAROLD HENRY 


Henry’s Playing Continues to Win Praise in 
Europe 

“Spirited temperament,” “delicate touch as occasion de- 
manded,” “sharply sensitive rhythmically,” “musical” are 
terms which the critic of the Berlin Lokal Anzeiger applied 
to Harold Henry in a review of the recital by the American 
pianist. Mr. Henry’s success in Dresden was no less great 
than that enjoyed in Leipsic and Berlin. Four numbers 
were added at the end of the program, and the critics 
were no less enthusiastic than the public. The Dresden 
Volkszeitung “marvels at his manual completeness.” The 
Sachs Volkszeitung says “certainly he possesses a significant 
musical endowment and gives his playing great polish.” 
The Dresden Nachrichten says the Brahms’ intermezzi “came 
straightforward and genuine, likewise sonorously from under 
his fingers . . . and all impetuosity was set free for 
Schumann’s G minor sonata. The rapid changes, the moods 
now onrushing then dreaming away, joyous with sharp 
rhythms and harmonies, ringing, playing, all came out in 
the performance fresh and unaffected.” “Exemplary was 
the cleanness and clarity of the playing,” and “infallible 
the technic” are additional qualities this reviewer notes, 
and continues: “Henry's frank, declamatory, sound, saga- 
cious performance was charming and captivating,” con- 
cluding his long review with the statement that Henry played 
everything “with the same esteem-compelling knowledge, 
which was acknowledged by the brisk applause of his large 
audience.” 


Juan Manen to Arrive in America 
December 29 


Juan Manen, eminent Spanish violinist who is expected 
to arrive in New York on S. S. Noordam, December 29, 
scored a sensational success in Europe. He was soloist at 
fourteen symphony concerts during the last seven months, 
a record-breaking number of engagements of this kind. He 
appeared under Mengelberg in Amsterdam, under Schnee 
voigt in different cities in the Scandinavian countries, and 
under Andrae in several Swiss cities. He also played four 
times in the Paris concerts of the Associations des Grandes 
Auditions. In Stockholm Schneevoigt conducted Manen's 
Orchestral Suite, which was enthusiastically received by 
press and public. Manen’s first concert will be in Boston, 
on January 4; his New York recital is scheduled for Jan- 
uary 8 in Carnegie Hall. 
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MONDAY, DECEMBER 18 


ALLEN McQUHAE, TENOR 


\ilen McQuhae, tenor, evidently has ambitions to walk 
n the path of John McCormack, for his program was 
modeled exactly on the lines which Mr. McCormack long 
wo established and has since stuck to. He began with a 
‘roup of Handel, sang some well known leaders of Schu- 
man, Wolf and Brahms for his second group, devoting the 
ird group to four of the Hughes arrangements of old 
ish ballads (including Mr. McCormack’s favorite, A Bal- 
ure ballad, and Mark Andrews’ the Fiddler of Dooney), 
d ended with a group in English including Rachmaninoff’s 
fo the Children which Mr. McCormack has used on practi- 
lly every program this season. 
Mr. McQuhae has a voice of characteristic irish color and 
most agreeable quality. In addition to this it is ex- 
ently and freely produced; further, he has fine legato, 
enunciation is admirably distinct, and he sings with a 
restraint which is not always common to the genius tenor. 
In short, he is a first class concert singer. He won his 
audience from the start. They liked him particularly well in 
the Frish traditional airs. A Ballynure Ballad had to be 
repeated at once and the Fiddler of Dooney made a great 
also. The German songs were well sung, though he 
was obviously not so much at home in this group. In his 
final group, that exquisite song by the late Louis Campbell- 
lipton, The Crying of Water, was especially effective. 


Mr. McQuhae’s recital was given Monday, at the Town 
Hall, and the afternoon was a distinct success for him. 
lhe large audience was liberal with its applause and in- 


isted upon several encores. Frank Bibb furnished skillful 
iwccompaniments 


CLYTIE HINE AND JOHN MUNDY 


On’ Monday evening, Clytie Hine, soprano, and John 
Mundy, cellist, gave a joint recital at Aeolian Hall which 
as attended by a large audience. The program was of 


unusual interest, being of much variety, which gave both 


artists an opportunity to prove their ability. Miss Hine 
vas in splendid voice and sang the difficult numbers in her 
clear soprano, interpreting her songs with skill and intelli- 


gence. John Mundy proved himself a musician of _he highest 
type and rendered his selections with such sympathetic 
understanding and richness of tone as to win him much 
applause. Both he and Miss Hine were forced to give en- 
cores and they responded graciously, Special mention must 
be made of the fourth group, in which Miss Hine was ac- 
companist as well as singer, and Mr. Mundy played the 


cello obligato. Conal O’C. Quirke, accompanist, is always 
an addition to any recital. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 19 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA: OLGA 
SAMAROFF, SOLOIST 


Let it be said at’once that Mme. Samaroff pag ai 
haps the greatest success of her career in New York 
when she played the Tschaikowsky B flat minor piano con- 
certo at Carnegie Hall with her husband conducting the 
orchestra, and made her hearers so enthusiastic that their 
applause and cheers were comparable only to the ovation 
usually registered here by the most sensationally popular 
artists of concert or opera. 

The tributes to Mme. Samaroff were well deserved, it 
should be added. She never has been in better form here, 
never more technically sure and brilliant, never more mu- 
sically tasteful, never more poetic or temperamental. She 
evidently was deeply moved by the tunefully appealing and 
richly passionate measures and threw herself whole heart- 
edly into their proclamation. It was an irresistibly fascinat- 
ing performance and one long to be cherished by those 
who like occasionally to hear the piano played with dash 
and abandon as a contrast from the too frequently heard 
erudite and canonically correct presentations. Mme. Sam- 
aroff can be both cerebral and emotional, but last week she 
was purely emotional and that is the right way to feel 
when interpreting Tschaikowsky. 

Chausson’s B flat symphony, a smoothly written and 
melodiously attractive opus, was done in finished manner 
by the orchestra under the resourceful guidance of the 
imaginative leader to whom music of that kind seems to be 
especially sympathetic. An excerpt from the Saint-Sebas- 
tien, by D’Annunzio-Debussy, also had a delicately spun 
and richly colored hearing. 

The finale from Gétterdimmerung, rendered with warmth 
and a keen sense for climax, closed the fine program re- 
soundingly and moved the listeners to corresponding out- 
bursts of delight. Altogether it was an evening of spon- 
taneouly melodic music, played with free fervor. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE INSTITUTE 


ORATORIO SOCIETY 


The Metropolitan Opera House was filled to capacity ‘on 
Tuesday evening, the occasion being the annual concert of 
the Oratorio Society of the New York City Christian 
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Critical Corroboration 


Ethyl Hayden, soprano, a young artist who has found 
favor in recent seasons, sang to a crowded house—the 
more unusual in yesterday’s weather—at her first recital 
of the current winter in Aeolian Hall. With rare personal 
charm, Miss Hayden’s singing again showed a clear, true 
voice of crystalline tone and refined style, recalling her own 
mistress of song, Madame Sembrich—New York Times. 


There has been no lack of singers so far at Aeolian Hall 
—some of whom could sing—while there have been several 
who could not, but few, if any, who have sung there this 
season have equaled the standard of the recital given by 
Ethyl Hayden. As was shown at her first appearance here 
last March, she has a soprano voice of remarkable purity 
of tone, besides strength, and uses it with taste and intel- 
ligence. Her vocal quality was revealed at the start in 
the sustained notes of Handel’s Care Selve followed by 
Dove Sono from the Marriage of Figaro. It was delightful 
singing with moments strongly suggesting Miss Hayden’s 
teacher, Mme. Sembrich—New York Tribune. 


At her recital in Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon, Ethyl 
Hayden, gifted American soprano, young woman of artistic 
accomplishments, delighted a large audience—New York 
American. 


Ethyl Hayden, who made an unusually successful debut 
last season, sang again in Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon, 
arousing the enthusiasm of a large audience with the clear 
beauty of her voice and her skill in handling it. She has 
made considerable progress since her first appearance. Her 
voice is warmer in quality than it seemed before, and her 
high notes are more rounded and under excellent control.— 
New York World. F 


She was lovely to watch and she has a voice of limpid 
quality and even tone which she handles with apparent ease. 
—New York Mail. 


Her legato is a rare and pure asset, her diction through 
Handel and Mozart arias, a group of Brahms and Strauss 
lieder, proved no less lucid than in her final English num- 


. bers. . Miss..Hayden is a polished artist, and her use of 


vowels is a thing of great beauty. When it comes to the 
subtleties of interpretation Miss Hayden preserves the in- 
telligent attitude that governs her technic. It is bewilder- 
ing how much intuition she can put into simple sentiments. 
—New York Sun. te 
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Science Institute, John Warren Erb, conductor. This organ- 
ization, consisting of a‘large mixed chorus, which has 

trained by Mr. Erb, has reached a high point of artistic 
development. Concerts by this society were formerly given 
in Aeolian and Carnegie halls, but, owing to the excellent 
work done under Mr. Erb’s able guidance, these auditoriums 
proved inadequate to accommodate the large audiences; 
therefore the choice fell to the Metropolitan Opera House. 


The assisting artists were: (sopranos) Josephine J. Percy, 
Vida Milholland, Estelle W. Stimpson, Kitty Cheatham, 
Esther Wendell, Marion C. Kener; (contraltos) Harriet 
Foster, Agnes Reifsnyder; (tenor) J. Steel Jamison; 
(basso) Miles Bracewell; (pianists) Ella Backus Behr, Mary 
Ballard Bracewell; (violin) Max Olanoff, and (harp) 
Irene Perceval. Each and every one contributed their share 
towards making this concert a success. Before the concert 
began, a speaker from the platform requested the audience 
to refrain from applauding, so as to produce a church-like 
stillness. 

The program opened with Christ My Refuge (poem by 
Mary Baker Eddy), read by Augusta E. Stetson. This 
was followed by The Lord’s Prayer (adapted from Handei’s 
Largo) for chorus with violin and harp obligato. Next 
came Manuel Klein’s cantata, The Lord is My Strength and 
Song. Another cantata, Babylon is Fallen, by Henry 
Lincoln Case, was then sung. Both these works were 
exceptionally well presented. 

Harriet Foster, who was in especially good voice, sang 
People Victorious (Horatio W. Parker). Her beautiful 
voice, rich and sonorous in quality, as well as her intelligent 
delivery and delightful diction, stamped her as an artist of 
high attainments. An anthem, God is Love (Franklin Ford), 
with Mrs. Percy as soloist, with chorus, violin and harp 
obligatos, was next sung. Vida Milholland interpreted 
‘armingly Hear Ye Israel, from Elijah (Mendelssohn). 
In the cantata, Praise Ye the Lord (Franklin Ford), Mr. 
Bracewell did exceedingly well, while Mrs. Stimpson was 
hampered in her work by marked nervousness. Mr. Jamison 
made an excellent impression with the recitative and air 
from Mendelssohn’s Elijah. The concert closed with Our 
America, music by Augusta E. Stetson and poem by Alice 
Morgan Harrison. 

Mr. Erb, who conducted, is entitled to an extra word of 
praise. The beautiful tonal coloring, as well as building of 
climaxes and general ensemble work of the chorus, showed 
up admirably. 


JAN VAN BOMMEL 


Jan Van Bommel, the Dutch baritone, gave a recital 
at Aeolian Hall on Tuesday evening, assisted by Louis 
Robert at the piano. In the group of Italian, In Questa 
tomba obsura (Beethoven), Stornello (Ciamara), and Sot- 
to il Ceil (Sibella), Mr. Van Bommel at once established 
himself en rapport with his audience which received his 
offerings with manifest delight and insisted upon frequent 
repetitions and extras, His second group was devoted to the 
French. There were two numbers by Dalcroze, Chanson 
a la Lune and Mon Chez-nous, it being necessary for him to 
repeat the latter before the enthusiastic audience would 
permit him to proceed. Thé piquant Bonjour Suzanne (De- 
libes) and two songs by Fourdrain, Les petites Communiants 
and Carnaval, completed this group, and as the encore he 
gave a charming Chanson de la Touraine by Massenet. 
Four numbers from the German, Schumann’s Auf den 
Rhein, Brahms’ Minnelied and Standchen, and Strauss’ 
Zueignung, made up his third group. Naturally, Mr. Van 
Bommel was at his best in his native Dutch songs, and it 
was to be regretted that there were but two on his pro- 
oo. These he was obliged to repeat. Four songs in 
inglish completed the group; they were Meadow Daisies 
(Christiaan Kriens), Sunrise (Dirk Foch), The Little 
Irish Girl (Hermann Lohr) and Love is a Bubble (Allit- 
sen). In keeping with the season, Mr. Van Bommel com- 
pleted his program with Adolphe Adam’s Noel, with an 
organ accompaniment which demonstrated the versatility 
of his accompanist as well. 

“Mr. Van Bommel made a very. agreeable impression,” 
declared the New York Herald. “Possessing a voice verging 
on a high baritone, with a wide upper register of excel- 
lent quality, he sang well with a good deal of warmth and 
feeling. ee His sincerity and warmth, combined with 
a voice used with judgment, did much to make an en- 
joyable recital.” In the opinion of the Times, “Mr. Van 
Bommel’s voice proved serviceable within its limits of 
tonal and emotional power, tending to a vibrato in moments 
of stress, but often pleasing in lighter airs.” According 
to the Tribune, “His voice has a resonant baritone quality 
and a good range,” and the Sun stated that “His voice was 
feeling ful to the point of unevenness, its softer moments 
dissolving into unsupported sighs, its heartier ones often 
attaining a remarkable ring. When he released them 
freely, his lowest notes were splendid.” 


AMERICAN MUSIC OPTIMISTS AND 
BEL CANTO SOCIETY 


A concert was given at the Waldorf-Astoria, December 
19, by the American Music Optimists and Bel Canto Society, 
which have been amalgamated under the directorship of 
Lazar Samoiloff. Mr. Samoiloff greeted a large audience 
with a brief explanation of the aims and ambitions of the 
organization. He stated that the present concert carried out 
its idea of introducing worthy young artists to the public and 
asked the audience to express audible appreciation when 
they appeared. The hint was well taken and most cordial 
applause was given to all the participants throughout the 
program. 

Hedy Spieter, pianft, played a set of variations written 
by her father, with full round piano tone and fluent technic. 
She later offered several of Mana-Zucca’s compositions (the 
latter of which was a clever Fugato-Humoresque on the 
theme of Dixie) and a gracefully played waltz as an encore. 
Consuelo Escobar, coloratura soprano, presented several 
arias, a group of songs and various encores. Her tones are 
well produced and vari-colored, and she makes clear the 
emotional content of her selections. Edward Lankow, who 
was to have sung several groups and a duet with Miss 

r, was unable to appear. Max Gegna, cellist, who 


has just returned from a tour with Mary Garden, was induced’ 


take | on 1 ‘ogram and did so with much 
satisfaction. Constantin Buketoff exhibited camtiaaal ability 
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and an even, well trained baritone voice in the prologue 
from Pagliacci and a group of songs by Coleridge-Taylor, 
Gretchaninoff and Glinka. Dr. Carl Riedel was at the piano. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 20 


CITY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA: 
ERIKA MORINI, SOLOIST 


It was perhaps a little daring of Dirk Foch, conductor, 
to ask so new an orchestra as his to play Debussy’s Iberia, 
which, with its extremely delicate nuances, demands the 
utmost in tone balance from the players. It was given 
accurately, but it would not be true to say that the beauties 
of the score, especially in the. slow movements, were by any 
means brought out to the full. The final movement, with 
its rhythmic dash, was more effective. Next came a spirited 

rformance of César Franck’s symphonic poem, Le Chas- 

ur Maudit, heard rarely nowadays. It sounded exceedingly 
old-fashioned—much more so, for instance, than Mendels- 
sohn. Some of it would make splendid “hurry” music for 
the movies. It was given a fine performance. The concert 
ended with the second Liszt Hungarian rhapsody, played 
with great dash and vigor. 
' The soloist of the afternoon was Erika Morini, violinist, 
who played Brahms’ concerto. She gave it, as she does 
everything, with tremendous intensity and a display of char- 
acteristically fervid temperament which sometimes seemed a 
little over-zealous in the cool cause of Brahms; but her tone 
was excellent and she is a mistress of the fiddle such as 
are few other today. She was best in the pulsing Hungarian 
rhythms of the last movement, which won her great 
applause, 


SCHOLA CANTORUM 


' The annual Christmas concert of the Schola Cantorum 
took place on Wednesday evening. Kurt Schindler, the 
conductor, had sought out, as usual, a program of interesting 
foreign music in which novelties predominated, and as usual 
the program was so long that, sung from first note to last 
a capella, it became a little monotonous. The principal num- 
ber was a setting for six-part chorus and boy choir of a 
long legend, “Alms for the Christ Child,” by a modern Span- 
ish poet, Jacinto Vordaguer, and a modern Spanish com- 
poser, Antoni Nicolau. It is ingenious in scheme, clever 
in part writing, and has passages of great beauty, but, like 
the concert itself, it gave the effect of length and monotony. 
There were old Belgian Christmas songs and carols on the 
program; there were old French songs and carols; there 
were some modern Catalonian chorus numbers, traditional 
tunes, newly arranged, that were attractive and effective, 
especially one, The Three Kings, in which a young singer 
with a delightfully warm soprano voice, Lillian Gustafson, 
sang the solo so charmingly that the whole had to be re- 
peated. There was a group of Russian children’s songs, 
poorly arranged for women’s voices with piano by Gretchan- 
inoff. There was a group of Basque Christmas songs. At 
the end Mr. Schindler gave his own arrangement of the 
tune which Bizet employed for the well known march theme 
in the L’Arlesienne music, which was also quite ineffective, 
ending the concert on anything but its most uplifting note. 

The chorus seemed the best Mr. Schindler ever has had. 
It sang with surety and animation and stuck to the pitch 
remarkably. The quality of tone was unvaryingly pleasant. 
The concert was, as a whole, decidedly agreeable. But Mr. 
Schindler insists on regularly biting off just a bit more 
than either he himself or his chorus can chew. If his pro- 
grams were a trifle shorter, they would be much more inter- 
esting and also better prepared. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 21 


MILDRED GRAHAM, MAIER AND 
PATTISON 


Even for the Haarlem Philharmonic, with it unusually 
high standard of programs, the concert given at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, Thursday, was exceptional. Mildred 
Graham, soprano, and the popular two-piano artists, Guy 
Maier and Lee Pattison, offered a program which seemed 
just to suit exactly a large and enthusiastic audience which 
insisted upon enough extras very nearly to make another 
sizeable program. The César Franck prelude, fugue and 
variations, admirably played, opened the program, followed 
by the aria, Pleurez, pleurez mes yeux, from Massenet’s 
Le Cid. For. some reason, the pianists discarded their 
printed program, Mr. Maier announcing their numbers be- 
fore cach group. Two Arensky compositions, a valse and a 
scherzo and Chabrier’s Rhapsodie Espagnole, were played with 
that perfection of ensemble which has become synonymous 
with these artists. A delightful fantasy, Pinwheels, was the 
extra. In keeping with the season was the opening number 
in Miss Graham’s second group, an old Christmas song from 
the French. The other numbers in this group consisted of 
Dent Mowrey’s Tears, Arthur Foote’s Shadows, and Rupert 
Hughes’ The Sunswept Dunes, and for an extra, she gave 
Florence Turner Maley’s Lass 0’ Mine. The beauty of 
Miss Graham’s voice and the deep insight which marked 
her interpretation made her numbers of unusual interest— 
an interest which was added to by the pithy and comprehen- 
sive explanations with which she prefaced her several of- 
ferings, a feature which also added materially to the in- 
timate atmosphere most appropriate to the season. The 
Orgy of Iljinsky and a romance of Arensky made up the 
final group for the pianists, who added a delightful jazz 
study by Edward Burlingham Hill as an extra. _Miss 
Graham completed the program with the familiar aria, II 
est doux, from Massenet’s Herodiade, which she sang with 
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marked dramatic force. Marta Stuart was her able ac- 
companist. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 22 


GERTRUDE WEIL 


Gertrude Weil, soprano, gave a recital in Town Hall on 
Friday afternoon, fore a small and undemonstrative 
audience. Despite nervousness and slip of memory in the 
opening number, she made a favorable impression. The 
young ‘Tady has a voice of pleasing quality, and presented her 
numbers with good taste. 

Her program was made up of four groups, comprising 
songs by Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, Grieg, Saint-Saéns, 
Moret, Bellini and Sibella. The first two groups were sung 
in German, the Grieg songs in English, and the closing 
group in French and Italian. She had the excellent support 
of Coenraad V. Bos, whose fascinating accompaniments 
materially aided the soloist in the successful rendition of her 
songs. 

The New York Tribune said: “She displayed a rather 
light voice of pleasing tone, hampered, however, by a 
tremolo, probably the result of nervousness.” The New 
York Herald stated: “She disclosed a fresh, pretty, but 
very light soprano voice, commendable diction, and in parts 
of her singing an ardor which was pleasing.” 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 23 


PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA IN 
BROOKLYN: VICTORIA 
BOSHKO, SOLOIST 


On Saturday evening, the Philharmonic Orchestra, Josef 
Stransky conductor, gave the second concert of its series 
at the Commercial High School, Brooklyn, The program 
began with the second Brahms’ symphony and ended with 
the Meistersinger Prelude, both familiar numbers from the 
society's repertory played with customary finish. 

The soloist of the evening was the Russian pianist, Victoria 
Boshko. Her playing has become well known here in the 
past few seasons, and she gave the most famous of concertos 
—The Beethoven “Emperor’—with that musicianship and 
pianistic effectiveness for which she is known. She was 
heartily applauded. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 24 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 


On Sunday afternoon, Josef Stransky led the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra in an all-Wagner program at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. Despite the fact that it was the day 
before Christmas, there was almost a capacity audience 
present. Many of the favorite selections from Wagner's 
operas were presented, and it seemed that the orchestra never 
played more beautifully. It was a performance par excel- 
lence from beginning to end. 

The first selection, the Rienzi overture, was followed 
by the Good Friday Spell from Parsifal. Then came the 
favorite prelude to Lohengrin. Mr. Stransky played his 
own arrangement of the Wanderer’s Ride, from Siegfried. 
The last half of the program included the bacchanale from 
Tannhauser, followed by a perfect reading of Sounds of 
the Forest, Siegfried; the beautiful prelude and finale from 
Tristan and Isolde, and closed the program with a spirited 
reading of the Ride of the Valkyries. 





ART MUSEUM TO HAVE FIFTH 
SEASON OF FREE CONCERTS 


Two Series of Orchestral Concerts to Be Presented Again 
This Year 


Of recent developments in music in America, one of the 
most significant is the inclusion of orchestral concerts in 
the work of New York’s Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Four years ago the initial two series conducted by David 
Mannes, one series on Saturday nights in January and the 
other in March, were given free to any one who might care 
to enter. Prior to that it had been the custom to give 
these concerts on reception days for the trustees, members 
and invited guests. With the introduction of the concerts 
to the public, the museum extended its activities in the arts 
and exerted a new and gratifying influence—an influence 
which was not alone local, for London’s National Gallery 
presented an initial concert of quartet music last July, fol- 
lowing New York’s example of music in the museum. At 
the Metropolitan Museum the audiences have increased from 
concert to concert until the 10,000 mark, which is the limit 
set by Director Robinson, has been reached. At one time 
during the past season the doors were closed at the begin- 
ning of the program as the prescribed number already had 
been admitted. 

In the selection of numbers for his early programs Mr. 
Mannes pleased the trained musicians as well as the average 
music lover; however, he has gradually raised the quality 
of the music played until today the programs have reached 
the standard of the serious symphony concert. Last season 
works played included Mozart's symphony in G minor, 
Schumann’s Spring symphony, Dvorak’s New World, 
Tschaikowsky’s Pathetique, Beethoven’s No. 2, Brahms’ No. 
1, two movements from the fifth symphony of Beethoven, 
overtures by Weber, Wagner, Tschaikowsky, Goldmark, 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, Brahms and Rossini, selections for 
string orchestra such as the Theme and Variations from 
Beethoven’s A minor quartet, movements from quartets by 
Debussy, Haydn and Mozart, and a first performance of 
Scalero’s suite for strings, excerpts from the Wagner 
operas suites by Tschaikowsky and Rimsky-Korsakoff, De- 
bussy’s Afternoon of a Faun, and symphonic poems by 
Saint-Saéns. 

The programs as announced for the January series of 
this year include the fifth symphony of Beethoven, the 
fourth of Tschaikowsky, the Unfinished of Schubert, 
Brahms’ Variations on a Theme by Haydn, the same com- 
poser’s Festival Overture, Respighi’s Fountains of Rome, 
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two movements from a suite for strings and solo flute by 
Bach, Volkmann’s suite for strings with cello obligato, 
Weber’s Oberon overture, Beethoven’s Egmont, the prelude 
and finale from Tristan and Isolde, Forest Sounds from 
Siegfried; overture to Tannhauser, Berlioz’s March to the 
Gallows, Saint-Saéns’ Bacchanale from Samson and De- 
lilah, De Sabata’s symphonic poem Juvinus, Tschaikowsky's 
Nutcracker suite, March Slav, an adagio by Lekeu, a Liszt 
Hungarian Rhapsodie, Chabrier’s Rhapsodie Espana, Mosz- 
kowski’s Malaguena. 

“In arranging my programs,” said the conductor, “I kee 
in mind the cosmopolitanism of my audience, which is 
drawn from practically every civilized nation; and I try 
to give each group something by its most distinguished com- 
poser, as well as music, such as that of Bach, Beethoven 
and Brahms, which is essentially universal. We have had 
no soloists at the concerts, as Director Robinson and | both 
believe the attraction should be the philosophy of the great 
composers and not the personality of some one artist.” 

Edward Robinson, director of the museum, believes the 
experiment begun four years ago to be so successful that 
he is endeavoring to secure an endowment so that concerts 
may be a permanent part of the work of the museum. In 
the recently issued bulletin, Mr. Robinson says: “We can 
promise that the concerts will be of the same high quality 
as heretofore, the orchestra will consist of fifty-four sym- 
phony players—extra men being added as occasion requires 
—and they will be under the able. leadership of David 
Mannes, to whose great interest in this branch of museum 
work our success in the past season has been largely due.” 

Following the custom of former years, the museum will 
be open three-quarters of an hour after the concert so that 
those who attend may have an opportunity to visit the col 
lections if they wish to do so. Also to be repeated this year 
are the lecture recitals, given in the museum's Lecture Hall 
at five o’clock on concert days, each lecture having for its 
subject the program of the evening. 

Among those who have contributed in former years to 
make the concerts possible are John D, Rockefeller, Jr., 
Robert W. de Forest, Henry Walters, Michael Friedsam, 
Arthur Curtiss James, Edward S. Harkness. Mr. Rocke 
feller again has contributed for this season’s concerts as 
has also the Juilliard Musical Foundation. 


Grace, Kerns in South Christmas Week 


Grace Kerns left on Christmas night for Norfolk, Va., 
to spend a short holiday vacation with her family, On 
her return to New York, among other engagements she will 
fill, will be a recital appearance at Mercersburg Academy, 
Mercersburg, Pa. 


Gigli to Fill Concert Engagements 


Beniamino Gigli, who is appearing continuously with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, will have a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion, from January 28 to February 11, during which time he 
will sing in concert. 


Byron Hudson Active 


Byron Hudson, the tenor, whose fame is rapidly extend 
ing (he has been engaged for the Newark Festival), is a 
former pupil of Ralfe Leech Sterner, of the New York 
School of Music and Arts. 











Chicago Appearance Dec. 12. 


Hans Hess 


The Master Cellist 


“Mr. Hess played like the profound, serious mu 
sician we know. He was very successful with the 
public.” Herman Devries, Chicago American, De 
cember 13, 1922. 








“He played excellently.” Edward Moore, Chi- 
cago Tribune, December 13, 1922. 


| 

| 

“Mr. Hess played beautifully, there was ap- | 
preciation for the music expressed with tone of | 
rich quality and grace in shading.” Karleton 
Hackett, Chicago Post, December 13, 1922. 


| 
“Hans Hess played ancient pieces with a grateful | 
sense of their nobility. His tone was mellow and 
smooth, his workmanship of excellent evenness.” | 
— Stinson, Chicago Journal, December 13, 


“Mr. Hess produced rich tones.” Maurice 
— Chicago Daily News, December 13, 
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o 4 idia Muzio’s appearances with the Chicago Opera have 
rtainly created a stir in musical circles. After her debut 
\ida on December 7, the daily papers carried glowing ac- 

t f her beautiful singing and “wonderful gifts.” 
Chicago Evening Post went so far as to state that 
Muzio scored the greatest personal triumph that any 


is won so far this year.” Karleton Hackett, critic 

it paper, headed his reveiw as follows: “Muzio Re- 
Ovation,’ And there were other similar heads: 
(jaudia Muzio Accorded Ovation in Aida. . . .” Chi- 


Evening American; “Triumph For Muzio in Aida 

Role " Chicago Daily News; “Muzio as Aida 

tte Than Ever Be lore 4 P ( h cago Herald and 

uminet Claudia Muzio Wins Ovation in Aida Role. 
Chicago Tribune 

M Muzio’s singnig in Il Trovatore, on December 

of the Chicago American was so impressed 

it uid: “We have not been informed of the whims 

’rovidence which decreed that Muzio should 


it the Metropolitan this year. We only know 

York’s | is our own gain!” The Chicago 

eve w American review, by Herman Devries, was headed 

Muzio in Il Trovatore Pleases Capacity Crowd.” 

Evening Post's headl.nes ran: “Homer and Muzio 

en Ovations in Trovatore,” while that of the Daily News 

i 1 ind Homer Seore in Il Trovatore Presenta- 

S December 13, Miss Muzio again won another personal 
time as Nedda in Pagliacci. On December 16, 


nwer gave Chicago music lovers another thrill. She 
seen in her superb impersonation of the 


e of Puccini's Tosca The Chicago Herald and 
Examiner—-for a single example—headed a glowing review 
’ Claudia Muzio Magnificent in Tosca Role.” The 
foregoing are only a few of the enthusiastic headings. 
It would take columns and columns to reproduce her re- 
narkable review lo be sure, Claudia Muzio's perform 
unces with the Chicago Opera will long be remembered 
M Muzio has accepted two more performances in 


Chicag n addition to her ten, before going on tour. 


Florence Leonard’s Talk on the Breithaupt 
Method 
On Tuesday evening, December 5, Florence Leonard, pres 


the Breithaupt Association of America, gave an 
resting and illuminating talk on the Breithaupt method 


of pianoforte before a group of teachers gathered at the 
tu of Edith Beardsley and Esther Morris Washburn 
In the first place, Miss Leonard said so many worth while 
things that one wished that all could have been recorded. 
explained how the Breithaupt method is based on the 
natural way of playing—relaxation and then controlled 
" rt of drawing on the course of nature and later learning 
trol the hands and arms, in that way gaining tremen- 
dous power As examples of the players of the natural type 
of playing, Miss Leonard mentioned Carrefo and D’Albert. 
Incidentally she said that D’Albert’s velocity was never 
more than when he reached the age of nine. By way of 
illustrating her remarks, Mrs. Haskell of Philadelphia, a 
pupil of less than a year, gave examples of free tone in both 
the upper and lower registers; then some concentrated tones 
wid yet free. Further examples of a Bach tone-full and 
then delicate—were given, also varieties of a singing tone, 
fixed and then free. Mrs, Haskel played a Chopin etude to 


how the different kinds of tone—free, controlled, etc. Then 
there were examples of free and controlled chords 

In further remarks Miss Leonard told her interested 
listeners that she had heard Siloti, the pianist, a few days 
previous, and that she personally thought that his work 
came nearest to being the right way, of playing. 
n commenting upon the work «fgr children, what they 
weed first, Miss Leonard believes that the important thing 

to give them musical pleasure; that is, pleasure in sounds. 
Children, she went on to-add, must have tunes, and they also 
love chords. Then the next thing to develop is a good tone, 
after which comes a moderate tempo in preparation for the 
future—freedom and confidence 

During this discussion, a teacher asked if Miss Leonard 
gave any particular exarcises to the younger children, and 
she replied that she did not find it necessary, except, perhaps, 
the simplified note exercise, for there was more value in 
etudes. Exercises, according to Miss Leonard, are going 
out of date. Children need Bach: variations that are not 
dull and dry, but entertaining. By the time they reach the 
third and fourth grades, they can play chords, staccato, etc., 
with a free movement. As a matter of fact, children at this 
z period are ready to do whatever the teacher wishes them 
to do 

It is quite possible that Miss Leonard will soon have 


a New York class 





Oscar Saenger Vocal Training by Victrola 

At the Wurlitzer Auditorium, a demonstration was given 
on December 20 by pupils of Oscar Saenger of the Saenger 
method of vocal training by means of specially prepared 
Victor records, The method is simple enough and is so 
arranged that anybody anywhere who possesses a Victrola 
can enjoy the privilege of taking vocal lessons with Mr. 
Saenger himself, Each record not only contains the basis 
of a lesson prepared directly under Mr. Saenger’s personal 
supervision, but also is so made that the pupil has no need 
of being a pianist or of having a pianist to play his or her 
accompaniments, The accompaniments are on the records. 
All that the student has to do is to turn on the Victrola and 
follow directions. It is as if one were in Mr. Saenger’s 
New York studio getting a lesson from Mr Saenger him- 
self, 

All of this was demonstrated by Saenger pupils at the 
Wurlitzer Auditorium, and, in addition, the following pro- 
gram was charmingly given and enthusiastically received 
by a large audience: Elsa Warde sang an aria from Adrienne 
Lecouvreur (Cilea), Chanson Triste (Duparc), La Folletta 
(Marchesi) ; Mr. Flood sang.an aria from Richard Coeur 
de Lion, Top o’ the Mornin’ (Mana Zucca), Friend of Mine 
(Sanderson) ; Miss Branthoover sang Tes Yeux (Rabey), 
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Arioso (Delibes). The demonstration of the Saenger 
method with the Victrola was given by Miss Branthoover 
and Mr. Flood. 


Suzanne Clough Soloist at White Sulphur 
Springs 

Suzanne Clough, a member of the Riesenfeld staff, was 
taken over by Mr. Riesenfeld as special soloist at the 
Governors’ Conference, held in the Greenbrier Ball Room, 
White Sulphur Springs, on December 15. Hugo Riesenfeld, 
general director of the Rivoli, Rialto and Criterion theaters, 
was the guest conductor. He led the overture and _in- 
troduced his famous Classical Jazz. 

Miss Clough sang, as her solo, Love Sends a Little Gift 
of Roses, by Openshaw. The number met with such success 
that it will be the solo at the Rialto during the week. of 
January 1. o 


American Institute Students’ Recital 


The following six teachers were represented by pupils on 
the recital program of December 18, namely Miss Chitten- 
den, Mrs. Mix, Messrs. Klibansky, Moore, Lanhan and 
oe. The pupils who performed were Isabel Scott, 
Margaret Spotz, Grace Marceila Liddane, Isabel Mawha, 


Geraldine Bronson, Florence Church, Rose Malowist, Edna 
Oster, Caroline Powers. Thomas, Sidney Shapiro, Martin 
Schlesinger and Samuel Prager, They were heard in works 
chiefly by modern composers, including the Americans, 
Homer and Hageman. Some very unusual. piano playing 
of works: by’ Chopin, Debussy, Moszkowski, Bach, Raff and 
others was ‘heard, and the violin numbers also gave pleas- 





ure. Vocal music is always prominent at these affairs and 
the two singers’ offerings were much enjoyed. 


Dreda Aves Leaves for Havana 


Dreda Aves sailed recently for Havana, where she is to 
be a member of The Havana Grand Opera Company for the 
season which begins in January. She will sing the principal 
mezzo-soprano roles, including Carmen, Amneris and Azu- 
cena. Miss Aves is an artist pupil of Fred Bristol and 
Clark-Jeannotie. For the past two years she has been 
studying stage technic arfd opera tradition with Enrica Clay 
Dillon. Her success in opera since her debut has been 
extraordinary. 


People’s Symphony Chamber Music 


The People’s Symphony organization announces six con- 
certs at Washington Irving High School, Fourth avenue 
and Sixteenth street, New York, on Friday evenings, 
January 19, February 16, March 23, April 27, May 25 and 
June 22. Included in the subscription course are the follow- 
ing organizations: the Saint Cecilia Chorus, Flonzaley 
Quartet, Hans Letz Quartet, Harmati String Quartet, New 
York String Quartet and the Tollefsen Trio. 


Jessie Christian’s Successful Tour 


Jessie Christian was so successful ov her recent concert 
tour in California that a number of important festival dates 
have been the result, which will be added to those already 
booked for her spring tour of the West. Many of the’ ap- 
pearances are for important May festivals. . 
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[MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 





AN INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


A Complete Account of the Instruméntal Music Study in is Meibalic N. Y., as Condicted by Jay W. Fay 





The following paper, prepared by Mr. Fay, and read 
befor ‘e the Music Section of the New York State Teach- 
ers’ p Proce Res ma is an interesting account of the’ progress 
of instrumental teaching. The schools of Rochester are 
dental de soe Pe ag bn: this waeetee om ae 
ion e s 0 will greatly aid super- 
visors who are han vege oe problems.—The Editor. ] 


The idea of cs music instruction as a plank in 
the public school educational program is still sutficiently 
novel and startling as to require justification and definition. 
We have always had with us some volunteer student or- 
ganization, coached by an advanced pupil or by some mu- 
sically inclined member of the faculty, and looked upon 
with amused tolerance by teachers and student body alike. 
But that instruments should be purchased by the Board of 
Education, loaned out to students, instruction given on 
school time ‘at public expense by competent teachers, credit 
allowed toward graduation, nay—further, that such instruc- 
tion should be an obligation on the State, a right to be de- 
manded by the pupil, provided that he fulfill his own obli- 
gations in turn—the mere enunciation of such propositions 
proves how far we have traveled in the last few years along 
the lines of music teaching in the schools. Before pro- 
ceeding to the analysis of an instrumental department, | 
wish to make a few preliminary statements which I hope 
will serve to clarify the aims of public school instrumental 
instruction. 

The purpose of education is twofold: first, so to equip 
the child that he may hold his own in the struggle for ex- 
istence, appropriate that amount of science and general 
knowledge necessary to compete on even terms with his 
rivals in the game of life; and secondly, to provide him 
with the fullest means of self-expression. There is a third 
and still higher purpose in the building of character, which, 
with the second aim of education, is too often neglected in 
favor of the first. 

As a factor in education, music subserves the second 
great aim, though it may easily in vocational training pass 
into the first, and is of the highest value in the third. 
Music is the great discipline of the soul, and its effects upon 
the emotions has been recognized from the earliest times. 
Without attempting to make out a case of music in gen- 
eral as a factor in education, may I merely state five con- 
tributions of music to the general educational program, 
and then examine more in detail the superior way in which 
instrumental music adds to these contributions, 


Briefly stated, music is a factor in education: 

(a) As a means of fuller self-expression ; 

(b) As a mental discipline ; 

(c) In developing an intelligent body of art 
lovers ; 

(d) In providing a means of employing leisure 
time both for selt and for others; 

(e) As vocational training. 


As a means of self-expression, music is firmly established 
in the curriculum, but consider for a moment the superior 
advantages of instrumental training over vocal, bearing in 
mind at every stage of the discussion that instrumental 
training in the schools does not supplant vocal, but is built 
upon it. It is true that music is a natural mode of expres- 
sion for a large proportion of humanity, but not necessarily 
music in the form of song. Many of us are musically in 
clined, but have not the requisite vocal equipment to find 
our greatest satisfaction in singing. Many of us are strong- 
ly attracted to some specific instrument, and would not 
be musically happy with any other. 
to its coming citizenry to develop any form of self-expres- 
sion, instrumental music has an equal claim with vocal, 
though appealing to a smaller number, and for those who 
succeed in reading the language, instrumental music offers 
a literature of great extent and wondrous possibilities. Any- 
thing that is printed is grist for its mill, while the vocalist 
is content with his limited repertory and the occasional and 
often painful addition of new numbers. 

Asa mental discipline music is invaluable, and instru- 
mental music is, in my opinion, the most effective of any 
subject in the curriculum, without exception. I realize that 
it is in style in modern ‘pedagogy to deny the transfer of 
any form of mental training to any other field, but no one 
will deny the transfer of thoroughness, accuracy and alert- 
ness. In no subject taught in our schools is there required 
such promptness and accuracy in the solution of a given 
problem as in instrumental music. Take a violinist reading 
an orchestral part at a moderately rapid tempo. The pitch, 
duration and intensity of a note together with its particu- 
lar expression must be determined in the fraction of a 
second and the solution of the problem given almost in- 
stantaneously, or the opportunity has passed and will not 
return, And all of this with a nicety of muscular co-ordi- 
nation and a precision of bow-arm and finger that shames 
the finest of the manual arts. Compare the results which 
we all see attained every day with the solution of a problem 
in Latin or in Algebra. Having taught both, I delicately 
draw a veil over the contrast. ‘ 

In developing an intelligent body of art lovers and con- 
cert goers, instrumental instruction manifestly goes far be- 
yond the vocal, and prepares, as no other department can, 
the fullest enjoyment of concert offerings. 

As you will observe, I am assuming that music subserves 
the general aims which I have designated, and I am merely 
extending the argument to take in instrumental music. Con- 
sider the use of leisure time as between vocal and instru- 
mental music. We have already observed in Rochester, as 
you all have no doubt in many places, the formation of 
orchestras and small groups of players who have solved 
successfully and pleasurably the problem of occupying their 


If the State owes it : 


leisure time to the enjoyment and profit of many others as 
well as themselves, A little girl in one of my violin classes 
inspired her father to take up the study of the cello and 
her mother to apply herself to the piano, and the whole 
household has been transformed and unified by this new 
interest in life. And here, again, the field is immeasurably 
wider than that of vocal music. 

Lastly, from the vocational point of view, instrumental 
music is a factor in education equal in its demands for 
recognition with any of the vocational subjects now taught. 

Further light may be thrown upon the matter by defining 
the aims of instrumental instruction in the public schools. 
The ideal situation would be one in -which such instruction 
was offered to every individual. With existing budgets 
and a limited number of teachers this would be difficult, 
but not so much so as it appears. Notice that the instruction 
is offered to all alike. There is at once, however, in opera- 
tion a process of natural selection, and we find at two 
different stages elimination by natural disinclination and by 
proven inadaptability. That is, a certain percentage will 
have no desire to play an instrument, and if so, will not 
apply, thus limiting the number who are to be taught. 
Others will begin, filled with enthusiasm, and will discover 
that they have not the proper qualifications to go on, and 
will discontinue. Many will find that it requires stamina, 
persistence of a high order, regularity of habits, and while 
instrumental music develops these qualities in those who 
will to go on, the total lack of them is the cause of many 
a failure. Lastly, the instrumental department is relieved, 
and this time unfortunately so for itself, of the exceptionally 
talented, who soon feel the urge, or are advised, to pursue 
more rapid development under private instruction, 

It is doubtless for this last reason that it may be charged 
that no product of instrumental class instruction has 
achieved anything in music. The pupils of brilliant ability 
are early lost to class instruction and cannot be pointed out 
as products of that method. Class instruction deals with 
the sturdy average majority who have the desire to play, 
the will to keep at it, who are encumbered neither by the 
unfit nor by the talented. Here, I conceive is the first aim 
of instrumental instruction in the public schools, to make 

a.prectical canvass of the student body, discover talent and 
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put it on the way to success, eliminate the unfit, and offer 
the remainder sound instruction in instrumental music. 

At this point may I disclaim certain aims and thereby 
clear the atmosphere of some misunderstanding. The in- 
strumental department of public school music does not set 
out to make soloists any more than the grade schools ex- 
pect that the study of mathematics will produce an Einstein 
at the end of the high school course. A theory or rela- 
tivity is not developed by the course of study offered in the 
schools, but the mind of an Einstein may receive its first 
training there and be set upon the path which leads to 
advanced attainments. Paderewskis and Paganinis are not 
made by a two or three year public school course in piano 
or violin. But the talent of a Heifetz may be discovered 
by an instrumental instructor in the public schools and 
what might otherwise have remained a vague, undefined 
yearning may be given an opportunity for precision and 
realization, 

Just as the instrumental department does not aim to 
make soloists, equally does it deny that it exists for voca- 
tional training. I fail to see why voca:rtonal training in 
music should not have an equal claim for recognition with 
other special subjects, but the fact remains that in the vast 
majority of cases public school instrumental music is not 
vocational in extent or’ in purpose. We have found, for 
example, that in Rochester we have neither the personnel 
nor the budget to offer more than the second year of violin. 
We feel that, with a limited faculty, it is more in line with 
public school aims to offer two years of violin to many 
rather than a third year to few. The latter are encouraged 
to continue privately, of course. 

After reading the number of applicants for instruction 
by natural inclination, by proven ability, by persistence and 
stamina; after eliminating the unfit and speeding the tal- 
ented on their way to more rapid progress by special meth- 
ods; after agreeing that we are not taking pupils far 
enough to make soloists or to give them a complete voca- 
tional equipment, what are we doing for those who are left 
in our charge? What are the aims of instrumental instruc- 
tion after a preliminary canvass of the field? They are, in 
my opinion, to develop a fair degree of orchestral technic 
in the individual; that is, to start him right, supervise the 
foundation of good technical habits, and keep him on the 
right path until he can take his place in school band or 
orchestra, which I believe to be the goal of public school 
instrumental instruction. A class in violin, without an 
orchestra to take in its products and give them further ad- 
vancement, would be an incomprehensible proposition. And 
from grade school orchestra to junior orchestra, on to 
senior, with a possibility of participating in the selected 
high school symphony, should be the career of school in- 
strumentalists. Taking one’s part in the school orchestra, 
of course, implies the ability to carry on in home or com- 
munity and thus contribute to one of the ends of general 
music instruction, in providing a good use of leisure time. 

(To be continued next week.) 


_ PRITZNER WITNESSES DRES DEN PREMIERE OF HIS CANTATA 


Also Conducts Palestrina—Sylvia Lent, American Violinist, Takes Dresden by ea Rosen Plays Beethoven— 
Two Remarkable Pianists . 


Dresden, November 28.—Hans Pfitzner has at last visited 
the Saxon capital. He personally conducted his opera, 
Palestrina, a few nights ago, just after Fritz Busch had 
given a splendid performance of his impressive cantata, 
Von Deutscher Seele, in one of the subscription symphony 
concerts. That it received an enthusiastic reception goes 
without saying. Both works have been commented upon 
in the Berlin letters of the Musica Courter after their 
performances in that city. As for the cantata, the first 
movement—at my initial hearing—made a strong impres- 
sion, as did also the close, which is full of mood and ele- 
mentary power. The performance was as near perfect as 
is humanly possible, and the singing of the soloists, Grete 
Merrem (née Nikisch), Helen Jung Hirzel and Bader, 
helped to make this possible. 


Two AMERICAN VIOLINISTS. 


A young American violinist, Sylvia Lent, looking like a 
fairy tale apparition, took musical Dresden by storm. 
Thoroughly unheralded, she gave us a pleasant surprise. 
Her fine big tone, finished technic and impressive tempera- 
mental interpretations stamp Miss Lent as one of the best 
violinists heard here this season. 

Favorably known here from previous appearances, Max 
Rosen was just heard as soloist in the Mozart Society’s big 
orchestral concert, playing the Beethoven concerto—a tax- 
ing task for one so young. As years go by he will grow 
into a more mature interpreter of this work. Technically, 
however, Mr. Rosen fulfilled all expectations. The Mozart 
Orchestra, under the baton of its present temperamental 
and intelligent conductor, Eric Schneider, surpassed itself. 

Jan Dahmen was another young violinist who was con- 
sidered to have overrated his powers as an interpreter of 
the Beethoven concerto, but Andreas Weissgerber, by select- 
ing Mozart, pleased his audience immensely, 

ERDMANN AND Borowsky Score. 

Eduard Erdmann, who, in spite of his youth, has made 
an enviable reputation, scored a colossal success in his first 
piano recital here. A Plastic, telling characterization of 
Moussorgski’s Picture Gallery took the audience by storm. 


He is a pianistic genius. Alexander Borowsky also empha- 
sized his phenomenal pianistic faculties in a program de- 
voted entirely to modern Russian composers. 

A. INGMAN. 
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CHALIAPIN IN MEFISTOFELE 
SELLS OUT CHICAGO AUDITORIUM 


Warm Praise for Mason as Margarita, and for Polacco—Panizza Conducts Aida—Other Operas of the Week 


Diz Warkure, December 18. 

Chicago, December 22,—-The sixth week of the opera was 
ishered in with another fine performance of Die Walkure, 
presented with the same cast as the previous ones. Polacco 

ducted 

Meristorece, Decemper 19 
Boit Mefistofele, which had not been given in Chicago 
he past forty-two years, was revived to afford an oppor 
inity to hear the famous Chaliapin in one of his best roles 


It would have been much more interesting to hear him as 
K as this opera of late has been given often in these 
irroundings and the critics on the daily press as well as 
the general public would have had a better criterion by 

to judge the full gamut of the artistry of the Rus 

va lo one who has heard Mefistofele several 
times at the Metropolitan, the performance here in many 


respects left much to be desired, and before following the 
cad of all the Chicago critics of praising to the skies the 
performance as a whole, let it be said that the performance 
uld be greatly improved upon before a repetition next 
Friday The scenes were poor, with one exception; the 
tage management was inadequate ; the stage hands too noisy, 
pecially when setting the second scene of the first act 
vhile the orchestra was playing the interiude; then, only 
ilf of the curtain went up, the other half hanging sadly in 
n ir detracted considerably for a few moments from 
garden scene, The lighting effects were poor, especially 
the last act when Chaliapin repeatedly had to go to the 
to give his directions, which were not followed, and 
é incidents unnoticed by the majority of the public 
did not escape the eye of at least one auditor. 
Chaliapin, Polacco and Edith Mason did things bound to 
live in the memory of all those present on this memorable 


evening when Mefistofele was revived. Although his Devil 
may be a little exaggerated, Chaliapin is colossal in the 
work There is no other qualification that could give an 
idea of the way in which he presented the Devil. It may 
he theatrical, but it is imposing, anyway. Endowed with a 
figure such as no other operatic artist has ever had his 
physique is one of his big attractions. He knows exactly 


vhat he can do with it and it helps him in dominating a 
performance from beginning to end. Vocally, he is as in 
histrionically “What kind of a voice has 
Chaliapin,” a well known singer asked us: “is he a bass or 
i baritone?” The truth of the matter is that Chaliapin is 
either; he is Chaliapin and what a power in the operatic 
calm—a colossus such as the operatic stage seldom en 
inters! The Auditorium was completely sold out and 
the following performance Friday night not a seat 

uld be had at the beginning of the week. 


teresting as 


Vocally, the best work of the evening was uncontestably 
idith Mason as Margarita, and her singing of the 
music in the Prison Scene was one of those rare exhibitions 
f vocal art of which our elders love to speak and of 
vhich we have nowadays but too few examples. All 


through the balance of the opera, Mason's singing was on 
ame level with the acting of Chaliapin, Other artists 
deserving - cial mention are Maria Claessens as Marta and 
Grace Ho as Helen. Minghetti was Faust. He had 

me very hen moments when his beautiful voice of glowing 
quality gave joy to the ear; others, when full-throated notes 
urprised by their intensity those who insist that his is a 
mall organ; and there were a few moments when he was 
ar below his standard as to make one wonder how 
uch a beautiful singer can forget himself and perpetrate 
uch deficient tones, 

For Giorgio Polacco was reserved the last paragraph, 
not because he does not deserve the first, but because of the 
lesire of this reporter to write more at length concerning 
his work and that of the orchestra than would have been 
permissible in’ the opening paragraph. Polacco may be 

iticized by those who are so conversant with the score as 
to know every tempo. They may say that he gave too much 
liberty to-Chaliapin, that the basso took advantage of him 

n many occasions. Maybe and maybe not. One must be 
ery well versed in an opera before discussing with a man 
ke Polacco the tempos he takes, and as this reporter heard 
this opera but twice before, at the Metropolitan, he really 
believes that Polacco conducted as he saw fit. Anyway, the 
result was magnificent and speaks volumes for the musical 
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intelligence of the popular conductor of our organization. 
Truly, he and his orchestra were the big factors in the 
evening’s enjoyment. They came first and gave to the 
music of Boito an unsuspected color; and though the opera 
as a whole is tedious, under the guidance of Polacco it was 
made for the major part most interesting. It was a bright 
night for Polacco and he shared equally in the success of 
the night with the great Chaliapin and the others. 
Awa, DecemsBer 20. 

Though generally repeat performances are not reviewed 
in these columns, an exception to the rule is made with 
Aida, given with a cast similar to we revious one but with 
the exception that Panizza succeeded Polacco at the conduc- 
tor’s desk. This reporter was not the only one among the 
critics who enjoyed immensely Panizza’s reading of the 
Verdi score. Herman Devries, writing in the Chicago 
American, had the following to say regarding the work of 
the new conductor: “With Aida, Panizza’s star rises still 
higher. His Aida is virtuosity. He handles the orchestra 
as a great pianist treats the pianoforte—he holds his or- 
chestra, so to speak, at the tips of his fingers, and they play 
not as an ensemble of many, but as one man. With scarcely 
a gesture, with a mere look that is both suggestion and 
command, Panizza draws from his men all the zeal, the 
emotional re sponse that real artists so gladly pour forth as 
their tribute to knowledge. Panizza has both knowledge and 
inspiration. He treated the Aida score like a poem and an 
epic. In the more delicate passages he asked for grace, 
suavity, charm; the cantilena sang, the pianissimi were 
threads of fine tone, and the climax he builds is so heroic, 
so grandiose, that it thrills even the most blasé opera 
habitue. The audience’s appreciation was manifested by 
thunders of applause after the magnificent second act coro- 
nation scene.” 

MapAMeE Butterr_y, DecemBer 21. 

Galli-Curci reappeared in the role of Cio-Cio-San in 
which she had been heard last season and in which she 
drew to the Auditorium another packed audience, Due to 
the Yuletide holidays, a report of this performance as well 
as the report of Mefistofele on Friday evening, Il Trovatore 
on Saturday afternoon, with Panizza tor the first time direct- 
ing that opera, and the double bill Cavalleria and Pagliacci, 
given at popular prices on Saturday evening, is deferred 
until repeated later in the season. Rene Devries. 


Frederic Tillotson’s Rapid Rise 

Of conspicuous merit among the younger concert pianists 
is Frederic Tillotson, whose rapid rise to prominence has 
excited considerable comment. A product of the West, 
Mr. Tillotson grew up in Denver, Col., where he studied 
piano with a local teacher, Leveta Bertschy, and harmony, 
composition and counterpoint with Horace Tureman, con- 
ductor of the Denver Philharmonic Orchestra. At the age 
of fifteen this pianist made his first appearance as soloist 
with the Denver Symphony Orchestra, playing Rubinstein’s 
concerto with splendid success. 

When he was nineteen years old Mr. Tillotson left for 
Boston in order to continue his musical studies. There 
he studied piano for a year with Alfred DeVoto, harmony 
with Homer Humphrey, and counterpoint and composi- 
tion with Gaston Borsch. During the past four years he 
has been coaching with Heinrich Gebhard, the admirable 
concert and ensemble pianist of that city. He made his 
Boston debut in a recital at Jordan Hall, December 12, 1921, 
winning the enthusiastic admiration of the press and the 
public. The critics were unanimous in their praise of his 
virtuosity, the Boston Transcript saying: “Tillotson adds 
virtuosity to his other admirable qualities,” while the Boston 
Post declared : “His playing has personal color and virtuoso 
spirit.’ 

After_his appearance as soloist with the People’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Boston a year ago the critic of the 
Boston Herald said: “The finished performance of the con- 


December 28, 1922 


certo for piano and orchestra was a musical treat. Mr. Till- 
otson demonstrated technic. The voice of the solo instru- 
‘ment was never obstrusive or unduly dominating. His 
rendering of the lovely andante was poetic. In the finale, 
as he piled climax on climax, his bravura electrified the 
audience, and the encores multiplied until he surrendered 
and played again.” 

These successes have served to establish Mr. Tillotson as 
a pianist of unusual abilities and promise with the result 
that he has become exceedingly popular as a concert pianist. 
Thus, twenty odd concerts have already been booked after 





Gainsborough Studio, Boston 
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the first of January, including appearances at the MacDowell 
Club, Boston, January 3; Harvard Club of Boston, January 
5; a joint recital with G. Roberts Lunger, January 9; a 
series of recitals in Southboro, Mass., Impromptu Club in 
February and many appearances with his Boston trio. 

Mr. Tillotson’s next Boston recital will take place Febru- 
ary 3 in Jordan Hall. 


Helen Bock in Recital 


Helen Bock, a rising young pianist and artist pupil of 
Constantin von Sternberg, gave her first Philadelphia recital 
at the Little Plays and Players Club on December 11. 
Her program included a Bach overture, the second ballade 
of Liszt, three Chopin numbers and the Caprice Hippique 
by her teacher, besides some other numbers. Her interpre- 
tation of the Caprice Hippique was particularly fine and 
spirited. According to the Public Ledger of Philadelphia, 

“She is a player of promise and should go far.” Her per- 
sonality is also decidedly attractive and will help her eck 
in her upward climb, 


Leginska Arrives from Abroad 


Ethel Leginska, who has been concertizing in Europe, 
arrived from England aboard the Olympic on December 20. 
The artist will fill numerous concert dates in this country, 
including a New York Carnegie Hall recital on February 
20 and a recital in Boston on February 10. 





MUSIC TEACHERS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


J. Lawrence Erb is president, and Charles H. Farns- 
worth vice-president, of the Music Teachers’ National 
Association, founded 1876, and these officials announced the 
forty-fourth annual meeting, Hotel Pennsylvania, Decem- 
ber 27, 28 and 29. The sessions begin at 10 a. m. and 2:30 
p. m.; there are no evening meetings. Some well known edu- 
cators are scheduled to be heard in their respective special- 
ties, including Gustav L. Becker (New York), William 
Arms Fisher (Boston), Rossetter G. Cole (Chicago), 
Francis L. Yorke (Detroit), W. 4 Baltzell (New York), 
O. G. Sonneck (New York), W. H. Humiston (New 
York), P. C, Lutkin (Evanston, Ill.), James Francis Cooke 
(Philadelphia), Harold Randolph (Baltimore), and all 
sorts of discussions, committee reports and symposiums are 
planned. Alexander Russell, of Wanamaker’s extended a 
special invitation to members to attend the organ recital of 


CONVENTION BEGAN DECEMBER 27 


Marcel Dupré, December 22, and of Charles Courboin, 
December 29, both at 2:30 o'clock. Reduced railroad fares 
(half-fare for the return trip) were arranged for provided 
certain instructions as to certificates were followed. 


ASHLEY PETTIS 
NEW YORK REVIEWS 


Due to the general holiday rush, Ashley Pettis’ Manage- 
ment is holding the very flattering reviews of Mr. Pettis’ 
Aeolian Hall Recital, December 11, for publication in Musi- 
cal Courier issue of January Fourth. 
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CHRISTMAS WEEK DRAWS CAPACITY 
AUDIENCES TO THE METROPOLITAN 





Elizabeth Rethberg Sings Role of Sieglinde in Die Walkiire for First Time—Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci Given in 
Brooklyn—Bori and Gigli the Outstanding Stars of Romeo and Juliette—Loreley, Samson and Delilah, and 
Bohéme Repeated—Operatic Program Offered at Sunday Night Concert 


Watkuere, December 18 

A delightful new Sieglinde was heard in the second 
performance of Die Walkuere on Monday evening, She 
was Elizabeth Rethberg, who had been heard here previously 
in Italian roles; Nedda in Pagliacci and the title role of Aida. 
In the Wagnerian part, Mme. Rethberg rose to great 
heights, vocally and histrionically. In appearance and 
bearing, she was also attractive. The singer in excellent 
voice, sang her music with a freshness and beauty of tone 
that at once won the audience. Her Sieglinde should become 
popular, and one must add that the showing made since her 
debut with the Metropolitan Opera Company has been 
such that she is now firmly established as a worthy member 


of the Lomepeny. 

Mme. Matzenauer reappeared as Brunnhilde, a role in 
which she is very faverale known. She was in especially 
fine voice and gave strength to the performance. So did 
Clarence Whitehill, whose Wotan is also a pillar of strength, 
and he did some really beautiful singing. Jeanne Gordon 
was a fascinating Fricka, and Paul Bender again impressed 
with his masterful conception of Hunding. Mr. Bender is 
indeed another valuable new addition to the company. Curt 
Taucher’s Siegmund was again commendable. Bodanzky 
condueted. 

CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA AND Pacvracct, DeceMBER 19. 

The double bill drew a good sized audience, despite the 
Christmas holidays, to the Academy of Music on Tuesday 
evening. In Cavalleria Rusticana, Frances Peralta appeared 
as Santuzza, incidentally making her initial appearance in 
Brooklyn since she has been a member of the opera com- 
pany. Mme. Peralta was in fine voice and gave a creditable 
performance. The music lies well within her voice—a 
rich and agreeable one, which is used tastefully—and she 
is a splendid actress. The Turiddu was in new hands. 
Armand Tokatyan, the company’s new Armenian tenor, who 
has appeared only at several Sunday night concerts at the 
Metropolitan, sang the role and gave a surprising account 
of himself. First of all, he impresses one witht his com- 
posure while on the stage and his beautiful singing was 
unmarred by any nervousness. He acted extremely well, 
making a fine impression upon the audience. One looks 
forward to hearing him again. Milo Picco was the Algo, 
Grace Anthony a sympathetic Lucia, and Flora Perini the 
Lola. Moranzoni conducted with his accustomed skill. 

In Pagliacci, Titta Ruffo was the hero of the ‘evening. 
After the prologue he received an ovation, and during the 
performance he was greeted with frequent applause. Such 
is the merit of a great artist. Elizabeth Rethberg as 
Nedda did some beautifuf singing and came in for her 
share of the honors. Kingston was a rich voiced Canio, 
and Schuetzendorf very acceptable as Silvio. 


RoMEO AND JULIETTE, December 20 


On Wednesday evening, Gounod’s opera, Romeo and 
Juliette, sung in French, was presented for the third time 
this season before a capacity house with Lucrezia Bori and 
Beniamino Gigli in the title roles. Others who took part 
were Raymonde Delaunois, as Stephano; Kathleen Howard, 
as Gertrude; Angelo Bada, as Tybalt; Giordano Paltrinieri, 
as Benvolio; Giuseppe De Luca, as Mercutio; Millo Picco, 
as Paris; Paolo Ananian, as Gregorio; Adamo Didur, as 
Capulet; Leon Rothier, as Friar Laurent, and Louis D’An- 
gelo, as the Duke of Verona. It was a most successful per- 
formance from every standpoint, each and every one of 
them being in excellent form both vocally and _histrioni- 
cally. The orchestra, under the efficient direction of Louis 
Hasselmans, added greatly to the performance. 

SAMSON AND Devitan, DecemBerR 21 


Mme. Matzenauer, always a rich voiced, warm blooded 
and throughly convincing Delilah, sang and acted gloriously 
last Thursday and cut Samson’s locks (off-stage) as ef- 
fectively as the libretto demands. She “vamped” the poor 
devil out of fame and fortune and, really, one didn’t half 
blame him for succumbing to so seductive a temptress. 

Martinelli has made the part of Samson one of his best 
roles and as he was in fine vocal condition the result was 
a great tonal treat for the audience, which rewarded him 
with continued noisy expressions of their great favor. 
In his delineation of the character, Martinelli was im- 
passioned and picturesque. 

The High Priest of De Luca was a notably impressive 
performance, made thrilling through finished delivery and 
earnest interpretation. The same may be said of Rothier’s 
old Hebrew. Hasselmans conducted ably and the chorus, 
orchestra, costumes and scenery were up to the usual 
Metropolitan standard of excellence. 

Tue LoreLtey, December 22. 

On Friday evening, December 22, The Loreley was given 

for the second time this season at the Metropolitan Opera 


House. Frances Alda sang the title role and Gigli sang 
Walter. Both Mme. Alda and Mr. Gigli were in excellent 
voice. Marie Sundelius was again Anna and Giusep 


Rosina Galli 


Danise sang well the small part of the baron. i 
i Moranzoni 


gave charming interpretations of the dances. 
was the conductor. 
Der RosENKAVALIER, DeceMBER 23 (MATINEE). 

The delightful comedy of Strauss, Der Rosenkavalier, 
attracted a large audience to the Metropolitan on Saturday 
afternoon, December 23, and held it there throughout the 
entire work. Repeated hearings seem to deepen the hold 
this work has on the public, and there was no doubt of the 
spontaneity of either the laughter or the applause. The 
cast was the familiar one, of which only words ot praise 
may be spoken. Florence Easton, as the Princess, is exqui- 
site, both to see and to hear, and adjectives fail adequately 
to describe the beauty of her performance. One must 
see it to appreciate it. Maria Jeritza, as the bearer of the 
silver rose, is splendid and her acting in the last act espe- 
cially good. Elizabeth Rethberg’s voice surprised and 
delighted those who had not heard her before with its 





beauty and power. She played the role of Sophie with 
naive charm. Kathleen Howard was especially good as 
Annina. Paul Bender repeated his remarkable performance 
of the Baron Ochs, both his singing and his acting calling 
for the highest praise. Gustav Schuetzendorf was excellent 
as Von Faninal. The remainder of the cast was splendid 
and included Grace Anthony, Angelo Bada, Carl (chlegcl, 
Pietro Audisio, Augusto Monti, William Gustafson, George 
Meader, Orville Harrold, Laura Robertson, Grace Bradley, 
Henriette Wakefield, Muriel Tindal, Giordano Paltrinieri, 
Raffaele Lipparini and Virginia Gitchell. Artur Bodanzky 
conducted with his usual finesse, being warmly welcomed 
at each appearance. 
La Boneme, DecemsBer 23 (evening). 

On Saturday evening, December 23, La Boheme was 
repeated at the Metropolitan before one usual large audience 
—and an enthusiastic one. Frances Alda was the Mimi 
and she wag truly delightful, for this is one of her best 
roles. Mme. Alda was in excellent voice and made a strong 
appeal. Mario Chamlee, as Rodolfo, also came in for 
his share of the evening’s honors. He sang beautifully and 
acted convincingly. Scotti, in his familiar part of Marcello, 
was capital, surrounded by Didur as Schaunard, Jose Mar- 
dones as Colline, and Pompilio Malatesta as Alcindoro. 
Yvonne D’Arle was a vivacious and sweet voiced Musetta. 

Sunpay Nicut Concert. 

No matter what the holiday might be, the Metropolitan 
Opera House is sure to be crowded for a Sunday night con- 
cert. Christmas Eve was no exception, there being very 
few empty seats, and hundreds of standees were on hand 
to enjoy an operatic program. Auber’s overture to Fra 
Diavolo was the first number. This was followed by a 
portion of Samson and Delilah, in which some exceptionally 
fine singing was done by Jeanne Gordon and Curt Taucher. 
Edmund Burke was programmed as the High Priest, but 
he did not put in an appearance. The second act of Faust 
was in the capable hands of Mario Chamlee, Faust; Leon 
Rothier, Mephistopheles ; Marie Sundelius, Marguerite ; Ellen 
Dalossy, Siebel, and Marion Telva, Marthe. The thor- 
oughly enjoyable program was concluded with the first act, 
scene two, of Il Trovatore, with Frances Peralta, Grace 
Anthony, Morgan Kingston and Millo Picco. Giuseppe Bam- 
boschek conducted. 


I’s H-Il 

That’s what it is at the Adolph Bolm School of the Dance 
in Chicago where they are busily preparing an elaborate 
ballet for Mefistofele which is to be one of the novelties of 
the Chicago opera season. The way the imps of Satan 
skip about is enough to make one see fire and brimstone 
even without the stage setting and the proper costumes. 

This is one of the characteristics of the Bolm training. 
His masterful grasp of the music makes every movement 
of the dancers a definite visual realization of the com- 
poser’s intention. Mr. Bolm’s mastery of the opera scores 
was shown in a recent opera rehearsal when, the tempos 
not being exactly what he wanted, he bounded off the stage 
into the conductor’s stand, and taking the baton himself, 
demonstrated to the orchestra and conductor exactly what 
he wanted. How many ballet masters in the world could 
do that? 

Another item showing the esteem in which Adolph Bolm 
is held, and the high artistic faith he has inspired, was 
shown by a wire sent from a manager in Cleveland where 
Isadora Duncan has been engaged for a performance. Fear- 
ing the public would not be satisfied with what she alone 
had to offer, Mr. Bolm was asked to send a group of dancers 
to augment the program. But this Mr. Bolm refused to do, 
in spite of the flattering financial offer, as it would be an 
apparent slight from him as an artist, toward the accom- 
plishments of Miss Duncan. 


Schelling’s Programs with New York Symphony 

Ernest Schelling will appear in three orchestral concerts, 
entirely devoted to piano concertos, with the New York 
Symphony, under the leadership of Rene Pollain. The con- 
certs will be given at Town Hall on January 23, 30, and 
February 6. An extensive list of concertos will be pre- 
sented, including one Beethoven, one Mozart, two Chopin, 
the Schumann, the Liszt E flat, two Paderewski works, 
and several smaller compositions. 
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CURRENT NEW YORK 
MUSICAL ATTRACTIONS 





BETTER TIMES, Hippodrome. 

BLOSSOM TIME, Century Theater. 

BUNCH & JUDY, Globe Theater, 
CHAUVE-SOURIS, Century Roof Theater. 
GINGHAM GIRL, Ear! Carroll Theater. 
GREENWICH VILLAGE FOLLIES, Schubert Theater 
LADY IN ERMINE, Ambassador Theater. 
LITTLE NELLY KELLY, Liberty Theater. 

LIZA, Daly's 63d Street Theater. 

MUSIC BOX REVUE, Music Box Theater. 
OUR.NELL, Bayes Theater. 

SALLY, IRENE and MARY, Casino Theater. 
SPRINGTIME OF YOUTH, Theater. 
UP SHE GOES, Playhouse. 

ZIEGFELD FOLLIES, New Amsterdam Theater. 


Broadhurst 


Reinald Werrenrath Honored 

Reinald Werrenrath, who is New York University’s most 
important stellar graduate of its musical firmament and 
who is responsible for putting his Alma Mater on the 
musical map, has just been advised by John Preston Phil 
lips, "12, secretary of New York University Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the Colleges of Arts and Engineering, that he 
has been elected an honorary vice-president of this associa 
tion. 

Mr. Werrenrath’s musical work at New York Univer 
sity is well and widely known. He created the University 
Heights Choral Society of 100 mixed voices, which has 
given annual concerts for ten years past, for which organ 
ization he acted in the capacity of conductor as well as 
organizer until the exigencies of his concert and operatic 
work forced him to give up the baton. The baritone’s 
series of recitals of “folk songs,” “operatic arias” and 
“modern musical compositions in foreign languages” are 
of recent date and well remembered, not only for their 
excellence but for the great and interesting foundation they 
laid for other musical activities at the university. 


Opera in Scotland 

Edinburgh, December 2.—The British National Opera 
Company has just completed a four weeks’ season in Scot 
land, the performances having been distributed between 
Glasgow and Edinburgh. These have been a little unequal ; 
for example, there was the best rendering Aida ever heard 
in Scotland, and perhaps the worst of Samson and Delilah 
The novelties were revivals of Debussy’s The Prodigal 
Son and of Wagner’s Siegfried, all adm:rably done. Two 
new sopranos, Florence Anstral and Leah Russel-Myre, 
were heard here for the first time and created a profound 
impression by the excellence of their respective voices and 
styles. W. S. 


Marguerite D’Alvarez Home and Off Again 

Marguerite D’Alvarez is expected to return from the 
Pacific Coast to New York shortly before New Year. This 
will be her first glimpse of the metropolis since she left on 
her Australian tour last April. However, it will be only a 
glimpse, since she is scheduled to leave on another tour o1 
the country immediately after the holidays. 


’ Christmas Sermon and Music Broadcasted 


A Christmas sermon, by the Rev. Harry Emerson Fos 
dick, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, was broad 
casted by radio, Sunday afternoon, from the Westinghouse 
station at Newark. The music was under the direction 
of Dr. William C. Carl, organist of the First Presbyterian 
Church, assisted by the Motet Choir and soloists of the 
church, in the rendition of ancient Christmas carols. 


Archibald Sessions at Women’s Press Club 


Archibald Sessions was the accompanist at the Woriien’s 
Press Club Matinee, on December 15, at the Hotel Plaza, 
New York, playing for Joseph Hollman, Elsa Stralia and 
Cecil Arden, 


Rubinstein in Second Recital 
Erna Rubinstein, violinist, will give her second New York 
recital of the season at Carnegie Hall on the eveniftg of 
January 19. 
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(Carl Fischer, New York) 

Trio in D Major 
With this new work by Adoiph M, Foerster before me 
one wonders, vaguely and rather discontentedly, what is to 
be the future of American music? The announcement of the 
suffalo Orchestra the other day that the directors had 
ruled that one American composition should be included in 
each program, and that composers were invited to send 
in their scores, made a deep impression on the writer. The 
Musica Courier has been, for a long time, urging just 
that thing: that the inclusion of an American work in each 
orchestra program should be compulsory—but certainly 
not the idea that it would be necessary for conductors to 
invite composers to send in their scores. That will mean 

that dozens of half-baked, amateur compositions will 

received which will fill the conductor with disgust, and 


that very few of the best works, either published or in 
manuscript, will be heard from. And one will be willing to 
wager that the work of some local Buffalo composer, 
otherwise unknown, will be on the list to be accepted and 
played 

rhis is not intended to be an unfriendly comment. It 


merely intended to point out that the same thing has 
happened in every city in America where there is a sym- 
phony orchestra. Has there been a single conductor in 


America who has tried his level best to become thoroughly 
familiar with the symphonic works of our acknowledged 
and recognized composers? I do not believe that there 


ha They are all willing to look at a few manuscripts 
«and to give a few works by local composers out of friend- 
hip or expediency. By this system the best works remain 
unplayed, Works worthy to be nationally known are not 
known at all 

All of this is brought to mind by this fine new score 
by Mr. Foerster, one of the most distinguished of American 
composers. This is chamber music, but on the cover of 
it is listed the composer's works up to op. 86, and among 
these works are a number of orchestra scores. According 
to this list six of these are printed and available, score 
and parts, and there may be others not on this list. 

Now what seems to the writer to be the tragedy of it, 
from the point of view of Americanism, is the fact that 
these works are almost never given. At least one assumes 
that they are almost never given from the fact that the 
writer has never heard any one of them nor has one of them 
ever been on the program cf any orchestra concert he 
has attended and there have been quite some orchestra 
concerts ! 

If* orchestra conductors, managers and guarantors were 
anima ‘d by any real spirit of Americanism this would not 
be the case. Nor would it be necessary for any conductor 
of any orchestra to have to invite composers to submit 
These conductors do not have to invite foreign 
composers to submit their scores. They have lists of them 
and know them or know of them, Then why the Americans? 
Why have conductors not lists of American scores? 

This applies to all of our American composers in their 
relation to all of the conductors of American orchestras. 
It also applies equally to neatly all American chamber music 
organizations 

Here is a new trio by Mr. Foerster for violin, cello and 
piano. It is a fine work, a work full of energy and strength, 
a work made upon attractive melodies vividly harmonized. 

Will American chamber music organizations make it 
their business to look at it (at least to look at it!) if for 
no other reason than because it is by an American? It is 
perfectly safe to predict that very few of them will do 
anything of the kind. F. P. 

(Composers’ Music Corporation, New York) 
Estherka, The Enchanted Grotto, and Spring Garden (Songs) 

Lazare Saminsky is the composer of these three extremely 
modern atmosphere songs, they - being from his op. 2 
and op. 18. Estherka is from his First Hebrew Song 
Cycle, newly revised, and issued in tasteful style. The 
composer makes use of a fragment of a Hebrew folk- 
song, this starting the song, making it of regulation 
length, seven pages in all, The music is supposed to de- 
scribe the despair and monotony created by the absence of 
the hero, the poem being by S. Imber, with English trans- 
lation by Mary Ellis Opdycke. Much of it is graceful, 
more of it sombre, all of it full of unusual points; if you 
like this sort of music, then you will like it. Range from 
low E to high A. 

The Enchanted Grotto is from Songs of My Youth, 
poem by K, Balmont, in English by Miss Opdycke, and 
describes meeting his love in a cave of delight (German 
Rathskeller?), and the numberless kisses there. More 
strafige musical tones! 

Spring Garden is from Olga’s Song Cycle, by Igor 
Sieverianin, dedicated to Olga Erhardt von Loewenstein. 
It is perhaps the most natural of the three songs, with less 
to astound the ear, describing the garden bloom; a running 
accompaniment gives forth pleasant sounds, and the — 
song will please if rightly sung. Range from low E 
high A, and all three songs have Russian, English Poe 
French text. 

Solace and Breath of Roses (Songs) 

Edward Royce is the composer of the two pocms, by Poe 
and Strickland Gillilan, respectively. The first is un- 
natural, artificial music, almost impossible in its unmusical 
nature; dedicated to William L. Whitney. The second 
is of another sort, and one wonders that the same com- 
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poser could create such utterly unlike works! It is joyous 
throughout, with reference to the lady-love. It runs along 
happily, with arpeggios, a real melody, natural modulations, 
crisp accompaniment in triplet-figure in part, and return 
to the first stanza melody, ending on high A (optional E), 
low E being touched several times in the song. This song 
has a fine printer’s get-up, with a black monogram on a 
bright red background, printed on tan-colored, thick paper. 


Romance (for Piano) 

Frederick Albert Hoschke notes this as his thirtieth com- 
position, leading to natural inquiry as to what preceded it? 
The work is melodious, starting simply, working up to 
passionate climax in the middle, and repeating the melody 
in octaves, softly, with very soft ending. 


Sarabande (for Piano) 

G. Ackley Brower has transcribed the slow sarabande 
from the second sonata for violin by Bach, not often heard, 
but interesting throughout, for old father Bach in it wrote 
tunefully, not in deep harmonies; a good first piece, in 
giving Bach music to such students as can reach octaves 
with both hands. 

(CG. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
Rhapsodie Negre (Orchestra and Piano) 

John Powell, composer of various piano works of fine 
merit, had the satisfaction of playing this work personally 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra some time ago; 
it is his own original composition, and one notes that the 
composer does not title it For Piano and Orchestra, but 
just the reverse. It is, then, not a piano concerto, with 
orchestral accompaniment, but a work for orchestra with 
piano; each is as important as the other. 

Press notices at the time praised the work highly, and 
the arrangement under consideration is for two pianos, by 
Edwin Hughes. Somehow, memories of Dvorak’s New 
World Symphony come crowding in while studying this 
opus, which covers nearly fifty pages. Not that it is 
reminiscent, but the themes, their treatment, the worth and 
dignity of the entire composition, make for serious con- 
sideration and consequent appreciation. For it takes such 
themes and rhythms as all Americans recognize as real 
American negro; he gives them now to the piano, then to 
the orchestra, and keeps interest throughout. At the outset 
one hears a distant minor melody, with subdued, banjo- 
like accompaniment, the piano giving this out, and develop- 
ing it finely. A syncopated melody in six flats attracts and 
keeps attention, its relative major theme having true negro 
tang, almost a true “camp-meetin’” style and tune. Of 
course it is all brilliant, both pianos playing difficult music 
in duoform, with splendid pianistic effects, such as “J. P.” 
well knows, for he is one of the best of American pianists. 
Dedicated “To Joseph Conrad, in gratitude for Heart of 
Darkness.” ‘ F. W. R. 

New Music. 
Carl Fischer, New York. 

THE BICKFORD TENOR BANJO METHOD, by 
Zarh Myron Bickford. A few weeks ago a review appeared 
in this column of The Bickford Mandolin Method, pub- 
lished in four volumes. This present book is another work 
equally as detailed and musicianly written. It is well to 
have all five of these books as many of .the principles and 
studies are equally adaptable to both instruments. With 
so limited a space, naturally only the first principles are set 
forth, but Mr. Bickford has such a mastery of the subject 
that students without the aid of a teacher can easily grasp 
all elementary and fundamental technical details. Emphasis 
has been given to developing a good tone and correct style 
in playing the tenor banjo. Also much space is given to the 
study of left hand fingering. The method is full of ex- 
planatory notes and well illustrated, so that when the 
student has carefully worked over the exercises, there will 
be no doubt of the real skill and musical knowledge ac- 
quired. Mr. Bickford is an authority, and with these books 
he has contributed something lasting to the musical pro- 
fession, 

Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago. 

TALES FROM STORY BOOKS, five easy piano pieces 
for young folks, by H. O. Osgood. Fascinating little de- 
scriptive melodies, thoroughly modern in construction, 
which will delight and stimulate the imagination of all kid- 
dies. The first one is Old King Cole. The familiar nursery 
rhyme is printed above the opening bars, then he describes 
the fiddlers and gives their melody. The second one is a 
Van Winkle, then Crusoe and Friday, Peculiar Lullab 
the Duchess (Alice in Wonderland) and last Robin oa 
and His Merry Men. Excellent second grade work. 

O! WHERE DO FAIRIES HIDE THEIR HEADS? a 
chorus for female voices by Carl Busch. Dedicated to the 
Morning Musical Club, Battle Creek, Mich. Rather bright 
both for voice part and accompaniment. General use. 

THE CUCKOO CLOCK, a three-part song for un- 
changed or adult voices by G. A. Grant-Schaefer. Humor- 
ous encore number. 

A LITTLE DANCE. Teaching piece for second grade 
piano students by Vivian Brengle. 

GAVOTTE. Another teaching piece by F. J. Lehmann. 
Written in canon form. First grade. 

OH HENRY! WHAT IS IT? Another Ford joke. In 
this form it is a reading to music by Frieda Peycke. 

US TWINS. Another musical setting by the same com- 


poser. fe ‘ 

COMFORT. A third reading to music just published, by 
Frieda Peycke, written in her familiar clever style. A little 
more serious than is usually found. Poem by Robert W. 
Service. 


WHERE THE SPANKWEED GROWS. A reading to 
music by Mary Wyman Williams, to words by Paul West. 
For children. 


Composers’ Music Corporation, New York. 


DANCE TUNE. -A _ written second grade teaching 


piece by James H. Roge 
WHAT THE TREE “TOPS SANG. Another teaching 
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number or students’ recital piece of medium difficulty by 
James H. Rogers. 

CARMENCITA. All three belonging to the Educational 
Series of this publisher, and by this well known musician. 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 

EIGHT OLD ENGLISH CAROLS arranged by Harvey 
B. Gaul. This collection should have been listed with new 
Christmas music but was received too late for that column. 
These will make a very favorable impression on all direc- 
tors and have no doubt found a place on many of the pro- 
grams through the country during the past days. 

THREE CHANTEYS, arranged for four-part chorus 
of men’s voices by Marshall Bartholomew. To be sung 
a capella. New settings that create excellent effects espe- 
cially for college glee club work. 

IN THE BEGINNING. Selection taken from Haydn's 
Creation and arranged as a recitative for bass and tenor 
with a chorus of mixed voices. 

CHANSON INDOUE. Another form for the familiar 
and tuneful Song of India, Rimsky-Korsakoff. Arranged 
for a three-part chorus of women’s voices by Gustave Fer- 
rari. Harmonized in a very musicianly way. 

LITTLE RED RIDING-HOOD. Ten little descriptive 
piano pieces for second grade by Gladys V. Gilbert. Many 
of these are so simple that the average first grade child 
will have no trouble playing them. Good material, nicely 
published in one volume. 

THREE PICTURES, of medium difficulty for the piano, 
by Cedric W. Lemont. Published separately. Just a- 
Dreaming, By-gone Days and Serenade are the titles. 
Rather graceful, with a melody that students will like. 
Each is entirely different from the other so can be taught 
together. The composer has written carefully so as to 
emphasize some fundamental principle. 

SUN GLEAMS FROM MELODY LAND, second grade 
piano pieces by C. W. Krogmann. There are five numbers 
in this set, published separately. Good routine study and 
os least three could be given for pupils’ recitals to good 
effect. 

FOUR MOTION SONGS, published in one volume, by 
Mathilde Bilbro. These are for the schoolroom or on the 
playground of the primary grades. The Cherry Chinks, A 
Dozen Sheep, This Is the Way, and Round and Round are 
the titles of these singing games. Full descriptions are given 
as to how the children should march, and all motions used. 
They can also have costumes which would interest them 
greatly. The musical settings are modern and at the same 
time melodious. A very attractive collection and used 
properly should create interest for the children. 

CHANSON DE PIERROT, for the piano by R. Drigo. 
Students’ recital number for fourth grade. Only of medium 
difficulty but to get the proper lightness and effect it must 
be played with skill which only comes with several years 
of study. 

ANGELUS, from Scenes Pittoresques, Massenet. Ar- 
ranged and edited for the organ by Edwin Arthur Kraft. 
Beautiful selection for any organist. 


Sam Fox Publishing Company, Cleveland. 
AUTUMN LEAVES. For the piano by Jacob Henry 
Ellis, Of medium difficulty. Teaching piece or students’ 
concert. Good exercise for the right wrist, and fingers. 
YESTER-EVE. A romance for the piano by J. S. 
Zamecnik. Also for students. 


Russell Gilbert, Orange, N. J. 

THE EMBRYO MUSICIAN, by Russell Snively Gilbert. 
The composer gives three pages of explanations of his 
method. He takes in detail each exercise and tells the 
teacher just what to do. His theory is, that if the feeling 
of rhythm is awakened in a child it is very simple to teach 
one to count and appreciate time values. He also believes 
in making the child write many of the exercises, thereby 
impressing it more forcibly. A most interesting book and 
fundamentally sound. Dedicated to Harriet Ayer Seymour. 


Joseph Williams, Ltd., London. 


THREE IMPRESSIONS, for the piano by Reginald 
King. Second grade study. Published together. 

ROMANTIC SKETCHES, for the piano by W. Gaze 
Cooper. Concert material, of medium difficulty, for stu- 
dents. M. J. 


Shaw Artist Appears with Orpheus Club 


Noah H. Swayne appeared with marked success as soloist 
in Thanatopsis with the Orpheus Club at the Academy of 
Music, Philadelphia, on the evening of December 6, and 
was equally well received in a group of songs, being com- 
pelled to respond to a number of encores. Another recent 
appearance at the Academy of Music was on December 15, 
when he was associate artist with Hans Kindler at a public 
mass meeting for the relief of the destitute professors, 
students, artists and musicians of Vienna. Mr. Swayne is 
generally recognized as one of the finest Singing artists in 
Philadelphia. His vocal training; covering a number of 
— has been entirely under the guidance of W. Warren 

aw. 


Samaroff’s Fifteenth Orchestral Appearance 
Olga Samaroff will make her fifth appearance this sea- 
son with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, under Pierre 
Monteux, when she plays with that organization in Brook- 
lyn on January 5. On January 7, Mme. Samaroff will 
be soloist at the “Metropolitan Opera House Sunday night 
concert—her fifteenth orchestral appearance this season. 


Papalardo to Conduct Rigoletto and Carmen 


Arturo Papalardo will conduct the Washington Opera 
Association in two performances each of Rigoletto and 
Carmen at the President’s Theater, Washington, D. C., the 
—- for which are January 22 and 26 and February 25 
an 
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CLARENCE WHITEHILL, INTERVIEWED, SAYS BAYREUTH 
WAGNER FESTIVALS SHOULD CERTAINLY BE REVIVED 


The role of Athanael in Thais is not, says Clarence 
Whitehill, by any means an easy one. It is not what might 
be called a grateful role, and it has to be made by the 
singer. The suggestion of the victory of the flesh over 
the spirit is not easy of portrayal, and the music is not of 
such a nature that one can fall back upon it to the com- 
parative exclusion of the dramatic meaning of the drama. 

This came to light in an interview with Mr. Whitehill 
by a Musicat Courier representative subsequent to his 
success in the revival of Thais at the Metropolitan on De- 
cember 14. This success was acclaimed by the entire press 
of New York, his interpretation being called “very fine in 
its dignjty, its impressiveness, its emotional power... . 





® Underwood & Underwood 


CLARENCE WHITEHILL 


sharply, dramatically effective. .a noble impersonation 

. a figure of stern beauty and suppressed passion. .. . 
the best exponent of the role since Mr. Renaud sang it in 
New York.” 

All of this must have been gratifying to Mr. Whitehill, 
though not new, for he has received exactly similar praise 
hundreds of times already, yet not a word did he say about it 
nor convey by any hint that he had scored a new success in 
this role in which he is already familiar to New York as well 
as foreign audiences. He is no boaster. Perhaps he thinks 
he does not need it, which, of course, is perfectly true. At 
all events, it makes conversation with him far more agree- 
able than with some other operatic stars of the first magni- 
tude, who seem unable to forget their magnificence, and 
who “let their lights shine” at all hours. 

They are not good company. Mr. Whitehill is, as is 
every real artist who thinks seriouSly upon matters of art 
without self-consciousness. And all that he would add in 
the matter of Thais was the fact that he had studied the 
role under the personal direction of Massenet, whom he 
called a dear old man, just as nice as could be! That is the 
reputation Massenet left behind him. 

At this point Mr. Whitehill branched off on Paris, and 
described his recent visit there—how he was met at the 
station by Albert Wolf, musical director at the Opera 
Comique, and last year at the Metropolitan; how Mr. Wolf 
made him a guest of honor at the Opera Comique per- 
formances; how he took him to dine at quaint places in the 
Montmatre and Latin quarter (at No. 3 Quai d’Anjou, 
an address worth remembering) and at his house at Sevres, 

Performances at the Opera Comique Mr. Whitehill de- 
scribes as excellent. Sold out houses are the rule, and 
the productions deserve it. Under M. Wolf's skilled direc- 
tion the house is taking on its former grandeur, temporarily 
lost during the war, and is giving opera the best. 

This is, of course, all not new to Mr. Whitehill, who got 
his opera routine in Europe before returning permanently to 
live in America, and who became famous in Europe as a 
preliminary to his present exalted position. And Mr. W hite- 
hill insists that young operatic artists should still go abroad 
for their routine. Mr. Gatti-Casazzo is generally assumed to 
be opposed to the young American aspirant, but that is not the 
case at all. He would only too gladly cast them in leading 
roles as he does all those that are worthy. But they must be 
worthy, He cannot, obviously, present inexperienced singers, 
unfamiliar with the routine of stage business, nor can he 
provide the many rehearsals that would be necessary to get 
them in shape, or the expensive orchestra rehearsals. 

For those things one must go abroad, and though, as 
Mr. Whitehill quotes Geraldine Farrar as saying, no one 
will ever again have the sort of experiences they had, still 
the bars are not yet down, and it is possible to gain admit- 
tance into repertory companies where everything can be 


learned that it is necessary to know. The importance of 
this categorical statement by so eminent an authority as 
Mr. Whitehill will not be lost on students of the opera. 

Mr. Whitehill sang in Cologne and Elberfeld, then in 
Berlin, Bayreuth, Munich, London, and subsequently all 
over Europe. The dignity of his personality and the power 
and sonority of his voice lend themselves particularly to 
the Wagner roles in which he has won especial renown. 
This year he will add the role of Wolfram in Tannhauser 
to those he has already sung here. 

It was natural to ask his opinion upon the subject of 
the revival of the Bayreuth which is just now being agi- 
tated, and on this subject he is vigorous in the expression of 
his opinions. “Certainly Bay- 
reuth: should be revived,” he ex- 
claimed, “It is not a question 
of mere Wagner,” he added. “It 
is a question of the spirit, the fes- 
tival spirit, the spirit of devo- 
tion to a cause and an_ ideal, 
that goes with them. It is doubt- 
ful if that can be transplanted. 
Certainly it can nowhere be as 
strong as at Bayreuth. When you 
arrive there—even before that, 
when you begin to pack your 
trunk to get ready for the jour- 
ney, a spirit lays hold of you 
that is impossible to describe, 
but that every art devotee has 
felt if he has visited the Bayreuth 
festivals. It is all very well to 
say that Bayreuth may be visited 
as a shrine without the opera per- 
formances, but that is not the 
same thing. Wagner did not pic- 
ture to himself Bayreuth without 
the opera. It was to be the home 
of opera, not merely the home of 
a memory. 


CosimaA Devotep TO WAGNER. 


“As to the statements that have 
been made that Cosima Wagner 
failed to carry out Wagner's in- 
tentions, and had ceased to revere 
his ideals, no one who knows Co- 
sima Wagner will credit such as- 
sertions. There never was in the 
world any greater devotion than 
the devotion of Cosima for her 
illustrious husband. She _ wor- 
shipped him almost like a god, 
and every thought he ever ut- 
tered has been cherished by her. 
It is not possible that anyone can 
better know the traditions than 
she does, and if she makes any 
changes it is sure they are in full 
accord with what Wagner him- 
self would have done. Cosima 
herself was a great artist and, as 
long as health permitted, capable 
of directing the performances at 
Bayreuth as well as anybody liv- 
ing. I have seen her at work and 
| know.” 

He certainly does know, and every Wagner disciple will 
welcome this vigorous statement of his views. 2 


Sylvia Lent Scores in Dresden 

Sylvia Lent, the young American violinist who made her 
first appearance in Dresden, Germany, following several 
appearances in Berlin, where she was warmly received, was 
also the recipient of favorable comment from the critics. 
For instance, the Dresden Nachrichten of November 24 
said in part: “Who could have credited to the slender 
and daintily clad young girl, who appeared in a_ violin 
recital at the Kunstler House on the evening of November 
22, such qa strong, noble, singing tone, such virile bowing, 
such energy of interpretation. Sylvia Lent, an American 
girl, was most versatile in her performance. No flaws 
marred the pure lines of the architecture of her playing. 





33 


The octave passages in the Vitali chaconne ranged them 
selves like columns, while Bruch’s Scotch fantasy became 
a monumental facade and the delicate grace and subdued 
melancholy of the rococo were suggested by the Pugnan: 
and Couperin numbers. The music of Sarasate and Saint 
Saéns in turn rushed forth in a torrent from her strings, 
or sounded in notes silver clear in their purity. All this was 
accomplished with the utmost ease and repose. The colorful 
accompaniment of Wilhelm Scholz furnished a splendid 
background, Such youth promises the greatest future. 


Engagements for Mildred Faas 
Among the recent engagements filled by Mildred Faas, 
soprano was one with the Bach Choir of Bethlehem, Dr. 
J. Fred Wolle, conductor, on December 27 at a concert for 
the Pennsylvania State Public School Teachers’ Associa 
tion. January 5 she will be heard in Pittsburgh Pa., 
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MILDRED FAAS 


in Liza Lehmann’s Persian Garden and a_ miscellaneous 
program. This will be the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Arts Society. Recent appearances at which Miss Faas 
scored her usual fine success were as* soloist with the Fair 
mount Park Symphony Orchestra Association, Philadelphia 
under the direction of Henry Hadley; Wildwood, N. 
Buck Hill Falls, Pa., and Newark, Del 


Heifetz’s Recital January 7 
Jascha Heifetz’s next recital will take place in Carnegie 
Hall on Sunday afternoon, January 7. 
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MOISEIWITSCH, SOLOIST, WITH 
MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA 





Gladys Swarthout Also Appears as Soloist at “Pop” Concert 
—Local Societies and Artists Please 

Minneapolis, Minn., December 20.—The outstanding 
feature of the sixth concert by the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra -was Vaughan Williams’ “London” symhony. 
Henri Vecoramiion had prepared the performance with 
wreat care and the symphony received what can be called 
an authoritative reading. Beethoven's overture to Coriolanus 
opened the program, while Berlioz’ arrangement of the 
Rakoczy March brought it to a close. Under Mr. Verbrug- 
ghen’s enthusiastic and energetic leadership the orchestra 
is continually playing better. 

senno Moiseiwitsch played Rachmaninoff’s second piano 
concerto in C minor. Most enthusiastically received by the 
audience he added an impromptu by Chopin, Weber’s Per- 
petuum Mobile, Scriabin’s nocturne for the left hand, and 
the finale of Liszt’s sixth Hungarian rhapsody. 
Giapys Swartuout Sovoist at Por Concert. 

The ninth popular concert by the orchestra was made 
notable by the first performance in America of an old 
novelty, Serenade No. 12 in C minor, for two obos, two 
clarinets, two horns and two bassoons. It was finely played, 
and greatly enjoyed. Other numbers on the program were 
Bizet’s dramatic overture, Patrice; The Sorcerer’s Appren- 
tice by Dukas, and Shepherd Fennel’s Dance by H. Balfour 
Gardiner. Gladys Swarthout was the popular soloist of 
the afternoon and sang with beautiful voice and fine diction 
the aria, Farewell, Ye Hills, from Tschaikowsky’s Joan of 
Arc, and the Spring Song of the Robin Woman from 
Cadman’s Shanewis. 

LocaL Orcanizations Give EXcrLLent ProGram. 

The Orchestral Art Society, William MacPhail conductor, 
assisted by the Twin City Opera Chorus, Ella Richards, 
pianist, and Lora Lulsdorff, contralto, gave its first concert 
of the season on December 12, at the Weat High Audi- 
torium. This amateur organization is serving a very fine 
purpose, as it gives orchestra players an opportunity to obtain 
rchestral routine and become familiar with the orchestral 


repertory. That this purpose is most efficiently carried 
out was proved by the fine program, which for its chief 
number contained Dvorak’; New World Symphony. The 


program was closed with'a spirited performance of the 
Poet and Peasant overture. The orchestra also played the 
accompaniments for the Twin City Opera Chorus which, 
under Stanley R. Avery's direction, sang the Pilgrims 
Chorus from Tannhduser and the Soldiers’ Chorus from 
Faust, as well as the accompaniment to Tschaikowsky’s 
concerto in B flat minor, the solo part of which was played 
by Ella Richards in telling and brilliant manner. Miss 
Richards is the possessor of a fluent and ample technic. 
She was most enthusiastically received by the audience. 
Miss Lulsdorff gave pleasing variety to the concert with a 
group of four songs with artistic piano accompaniment by 
Margaret Gilmor MacPhail. 
Locat Artists PLEASE. 

Minnesota College School of Music presented Alfred 
Megerlin, concertmaster of the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, in a fine recital on Tuesday, December 12, at First 
Baptist Church. This was the second of the series of 
faculty and artists concerts to be given by the school 
throughout the year. The program consisted of the Handel 
sonata in A major, the La Folia variations by Corelli, the 
introduction and rondo capriccioso by Saint-Saéns, and 
Souvenir de Moscow by Wieniawski. 


\ Christmas program was presented by the Thursday 


Musical on December 14 in the State Theater. Its choral 
club, under the direction of David Nyvall, accompanied by 
Mrs. James A. Bliss, gave a number of selections appropriate 


to the season to the great delight of the audience. Mar- 
grethe Petterson gave pleasing variety to the program with 
two fine groups of piano solos. 

Chester Campbell, a member of the faculty of the Mac- 
Phail School, gave a violin recital on December 19 at 
Opera Recital Hall. His program consisted of the Handel 
sonata in D major, a group of five smaller pieces, and the 
Mozart concerto in D major. He was assisted by Eleanor 
Poehler, soprano, who, in her usual artistic manner, con- 
tributed two groups of solos to the program. G. S. 





Wise Words elas The Freeman 


It has often seemed to me that publishers of books could 
learn something from publishers of gramophone-disks. 
No one can fail to be impressed by the advances in music, 
especially good music, made in this country in the past 
ten years; and curiosity having led me to look into the 
matter a little, I have found that the gramophone has 
helped this progress much more, perhaps, than one would 








think. The manufacturers seem to have adopted the same 
policy with their disks that the Continental publishers 
have with their books. They put out an unconscionable 
deal of trash; but with it they also put out a great deal 
of good music at the same price. Their higher-priced 
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disks (which I observe have been greatly cheapened of 
late) correspond to the publishers’ leather-bound books. 
For instance, the Victor Company will for the price of 
the lowest cabaret-jazz that they publish, sell one a disk 
of the quartet from Rigoletto far better done than by 
the artists represented on their higher-priced disk; but if 
one likes the price and for any reason prefers these artists, 
on can buy the higher-priced disk. It is interesting to 
go through the Victor Company's catalogue and see that 
almost invariably such a choice is offered—a cheap disk 
and a mighty good one against a higher-priced disk done 
by artists whose names are known here. The marginal 
market, that is, which is continually crowding up between 
bad music and high-priced good music, is competently 
cared for and encouraged; and thus an aporecntres disk- 
buying public is continually built up, enlarged. educated 
and strengthened in its habit. 


Lloyd d’Aubigne Passes Away in France 


A cable from France anounced the unexpected and 
sudden death there on December 15 of Lloyd d’Aubigne, the 
well known voice teacher. Mr. d’Aubigne passed away at 
his home, the Villa d’Aubigne, at Sevres, just outside of 
Paris, where he had been settled for about twelve years, 
remaining there throughout the war. The immediate cause 
of his death was diabetes. 

Lloyd d’Aubigne was born in Petersburg, Va., about 
fifty-two years ago. The family name is Dabney and his 
father, Virginius Dabney, was a well known publicist, When 
he was only eighteen years of age, he went on the stage, 
appearing with the late Augustin Daly’s All-Star Shakesper- 
ean players, He developed a singing voice and, when twenty- 
one years old, was called on suddenly one day to step out 
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of the studio and replace Jean de Reszke, indisposed, as 
Faust to Melba’s Marguerite, He did so with decided 
success and was engaged for three years, understudying 
and occasional singing all the de Reszke lyric parts. After 
this he went abroad to complete his musical education, 
studying in Paris with de Reske’s own master, Sbriglia. 
He sang extensively in French opera in Europe, doing 
leading roles at the Theatre de la Monnaie (Brussels), in 
Algiers, and in the larger French cities. He went on long 
concert tours with both Calve and Melba, singing both in 
his native country and abroad, appearing here with the 
English opera compa.ily which Henry W. Savage put at the 
ergs ye in 1900. 

Mr. d’Aubigne suffered for years from a severe sinus 
infection, which finally reg. him to retire from public 
work as a singer. About 1910 he purchased his villa at 
Sevres, settled there, and has been signally successful as a 
teacher. One of the best known professionals who has 
come from his studio is Felice Lyne, the American coloratura 
soprano. Previous to the war, his clientele had been largely 
American, but since the war a great many English students 
had come to him, and he was, at the time of his death, 
busier than ever before. During the war years there was 
little teaching done at the Villa d’Aubigne, but a great 
deal of active war work for the French, and it was the 
convalescent home of numerous blessés. 

Mr. d’Aubigne was married on November 22, 1919, to Vir- 
ginie Henriette Marguerite Farrari-Capello, a young French 
woman of Italian descent, who had been one of his pupils. 
He is survived by her and by one son, not yet a year old. 
One brother is professor of history in the University of 
Virginia and another, Virginius Dabney, a well known nose 
and throat specialist of Washington, D. C 


Schelling With Philharmonic 


Ernest Schelling will be soloist with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, under Josef Stransky, on Friday afternoon, 
December 29, at Carnegie Hall, playing his own fantastic 
suite for piano and orchestra for the first time at these 
concerts. The overture to Smetana’s The Bartered Bride, 
Dvorak’s New World Symphony, and Strauss’ Death and 
Transfiguration comprise the rest of the program. 


Another New York Recital for Hempel 


Frieda Hempel will give her second New York recital 
of the season at Carnegie Hall on Tuesday evening, Janu- 


ary 9. Her program will include numbers by Schubert,- 


Strauss and Brahms, a group of seventeenth century songs 
of Switzerland, and a group of Irish songs. 


a 
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Galli-Curci, Gadski and Kochanski Are Heard in Recital— 
Chicago Symphony Makes Three Visits 


Milwaukee, Wis., December 16.—Galli-Curci’s concert in 
the Auditorium gave the musical season of Milwaukee an 
impetus that has kept it, going rapidly ever since. She ap- 
peared to be in fine spirits, and ne not only coloratura 
arias but also modern French and English songs. Mr. 
Berenguer delighted with his flute solos, and Homer Sam- 
uels shared the honors with impeccable accompanists and 
attractive compositions. Marion Andrews sponsored the 
concert. 

A concert was given under the auspices of the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association while in convention in Bag age at 
which Paul Kochanski, violinist, and Johanna Gadski were 
the soloists. Mr. Kochanski’s entire crannies was of the 
highest artistry, every number bringing many recalls. 
Madame Gadski sang with polished and experienced art. 
In the final numbers, from Ta nnhauser and the Valkyrie, 
she received great applause and was recalled many times 
during the evening. 

Turee Cuicaco SYMPHONY PROGRAMS, 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra opened its winter's 
series of fortnightly concerts here, November 13, before a 
house which was sold out. Frederick Stock and his splendid 
organization gave a concert which was notable for finish, 
balance of tone and gorgeousness of ensemble, The or- 
chestra received an ovation. The next concert brought a 
second performance here of Vaughan’s fine London Sym- 
phony, and a further delightful program. The last concert 
featured Alfred Wallenstein, the new first cellist, in a 
superb performance of the Saint-Saens concerto, Mr. 
Wallenstein received an ovation and played La Cygne as an 
encore. His tone is vibrant and of clear quality. 

FLonzALeys Give TwILiGHt MUSICALE. 

The Flonzaley Quartet gave its yearly concert in the 
Pabst Theater December 3, opening Margaret Rice’s series 
of Twilight Musicales. This organization presented a oe 
gram of virtuoso variety and was rapturously received by 
the audience of chamber music lovers. 

INTERESTING P1ano ReEcitats GIvEN. 

The music committee of the Milwaukee Art Institute 
sponsored a concert in the Pabst Theater presenting 
Nyiregyhazi, the young Hungarian pianist, and Louise Stall- 
ing. A large house took roaeee in hearing both artists, 
Mr. Nyiregyhazi proving himself a pianist of distinction, 
and Miss Stalling a young singer of decided promise. 

Adams-Buell, pianist and a member of the faculty of 
Marquette Conservatory of Music, gave his annual recital in 
the Athenaeum. Mr. Buell is a musician of distinction, 

sessed of imagination as well as intellectuality, a com- 
ination which makes his every appearance a signal for an 
enthusiastic audience. 

HinsHAw Propuction PLeases. 

Marion Andrews presented The Impresario, by Mozart, 
in the Pabst, December 9, before a large audience. The 
company individually and collectively, gave a good account 
of itsel 

Russian Fork Soncs CHARM. 

Isa Kremer, Russian singer of folk songs, was presented 
by Marion Andrews in the Pabst Theater, November 19, 
when she completely subjugated her audience by her varied 
and surprising art. 

Locat Ciuss Give Fine Concerts. 


The Milwaukee Maennerchor gave its first concert of 
the season with Olga Eitner, the young violinist, as soloist. 
The chorus sang exceedingly well, the tone being resonant 
and the attacks smooth and clean. Miss Ejitner is a de- 
lightful young artist. Albert Kramer was the director. 

The Arion Club made its first appearance November 14, 
with Louis Graveure as assisting artist. Mr. Graveure’s 
splendid singing brought him enthusiastic praise. Never 
has the club sung so well as this year. Charles W. Dodge, 
a veteran pianist, is again the accompanist for the club. 

The MacDowell Club presented its string orchestra, com- 
posed entirely of women, in its annual concert in the 
Athenaeum. This organization is doing some remarkable 
work under the talented direction of Pearl Brice and the 
concert was accorded the highest praise. Mrs. J. A. Seger, 
who manages the orchestra for the club, announces a number 
of engagements in the nearby cities. 

The Lyric Glee Cfub, with Verna Lean, contralto as 
soloist, gave its initial concert for the season in the Pabst 
Theater November 23, under the direction of Alfred Hiles 
Bergen, and with Arthur Arneke, its new accompanist. 
Everyone was thoroughly pleased with this organization of 


young business men, who sang with an ease and fine tone 


quality that made their concert a genuine delight. Mr. 
Bergen has develo — splendidly the fine start which the 
club made under Arthur Dunham’s direction. Miss Lean 
is the possessor of a large mellow voice which she used 
with discretion in a program both varied and ante 


Savidge in Recital in Song and Story 


Grace Savidge, mezzo soprano, has been scoring success 
in artistic recitals in song and story. Recent appearances 
include a tea_at the University of Pennsylvania; Werners- 
ville, Pa.; Drexel Hill Women’s Club and at a private 
recital at the Art Alliance, Philadelphia. She is ked 
for a number of women’s clubs for programs of old English 
melodies and modern French works with short talks. iss 
Savidge is president and founder of the Musical Art Club of 
Trenton, a member of the Musical Art Club of Philadelphia 
and a member of the faculty of the Sutor School of Music, 
Philadelphia. According to Charles W. Clarke, of Chicago, 
Miss Savidge’s lecture recitals are very instructive. 

— —————— 
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ON TOUR IN SCOTLAND. 

Left to right: Rosing and Concert Manager Dundee of Scot- 

land; (seated) Myra Hess, pianist; Irene Scherrer, and 
Max Mossell, photographed “somewhere in Scotland.” 





ATLANTA PROVES ITSELF 
A REAL MUSICAL CENTER 





Various Notes of Interest 


Atlanta, Ga., December 15.—After considering the finan- 
cial failure of the week of Metropolitan Grand Opera 
offered in Atlanta last year, the Music Festival Associa- 
tion held a meeting to decide whether or not an attempt 
should be made to present opera this season. Col. W. L. 
Peel, head of the association, was authorized to issue a 
statement to the public asking Atlanta opera lovers to 
prove their appreciation by guaranteeing an initial fund 
of $120,000, which was necessary before contracts could 
be signed. Subscriptions began pouring in before the story 
had been out a day, and by noon the next day the total 
amount had been subscribed. Telegrams were sent to New 
York, closing the necessary contracts, to the great joy 
and relief of Atlantans and the entire South. 

The first public appearance of Atlanta’s Woman’s Chorus 
took place at Habersham Hall, December 12. The chorus 
of forty voices is under the directorship of Lulu Clark 
King. A large and representative audience expressed 
warmest approval and commendation, Assisting soloists 
were H. R. Bates, baritone, whose voice was heard to 
splendid advantage; Harry Pomar, twenty-one-year-old 
violinist, who has recently had an opera accepted for pro- 
duction in New York in the spring; Mrs. Charles Chalmers 
and Mrs. Thad Morrison, pianists. 

On the occasion of the second anniversary of the Howard 
Theater the Atlanta newspapers requested Enrico Leide, 
who has been director of the forty piece orchestra from 
the beginning to make a summary of the music that has 
been presented in the theater, Excerpts from all of the 
standard grand operas and selections from Puccini, Verdi, 
Massenet, Wagner, Beethoven, Bach, Handel, Mozart, 
Schumann, Chopin and Mendelsohn, have been presented. 
All of Victor Herbert’s productions, the Gilbert and Sullivan 
repertory, Merry Widow, and the modern musical comedies, 
have been produced. Signor Leide is one of the first to 
attempt grand opera in a motion picture theater, and his 
success has led many others to the presentation of similar 
programs. ; k 

Frances Cooper, a charming and graceful little singer, 
has been much applauded at her frequent appearances at 
the Y. W. C. A, : : 

The Rialto Theater has been fortunate in securing the 
services of W. Whitney Hubner, who assumed the director- 
ship of the Rialto Orchestra December 11. 

Conductor Buel B. Risinger, director of the orchestra 
at the Metropolitan Theater, Atlanta, has been much 
praised for his beautiful prologues and overtures. One of 
the most effective features he has offered in a long time 
was the Metropolitan Art Sextet (two violins, a saxophone, 
trumpet and piano). 7. 





Managerial Reform 


Commercialism seems like a harsh word to apply to music 
and the arts. Under a system of governmental or private 
subsidization, whereby talented or struggling artists could 
receive the income they need for their daily existence and 
the pursuance of their studies, many of the soul searing 
experiences of present day methods might be obviated. 
As it is, the efforts of those who are really worthy, and 
also' of many whose talents might better be applied in 
fields more suited to their abilities, are fruitful of little 
but discouragement. This, generally, is the thought of 
Calvin M. Franklin, associate manager of Concert Direc- 
tion|of M. H, Hanson. a ; 3 

. Franklin, though long active in musical affairs, has 
successfully gtided the destinies of mercantile and manu- 
facts concerns. He fails to see wherein the rules of 


successful business management cannot be applied to concert 
ma t. It is his contention that concert manage- 
men one commodity to sell—talent, That commodity 


can ‘best be sold by an organization which applies itself 
to operating along effective commercial lines. This would 
mean a reaction beneficial not only in the encouragement 
of the artists whose talents are brought before the music 
loving public, but also in removing much of the mental 
reservation of the public toward concert programs. 
“There is too much time and effort wasted by many of 
the managers in opposing new managers, declares Mr. 









MUSICAL GOURIER 


Franklin. “Energy that might well be applied to booking 
the artists under their direction is dissipated in trying to 
dig a pit for competitors, There is a constant striving fcr 
their own personal recognition rather than for the artists 
whom they are supposed to represent. Failing to secure 
the billings for their artists that the ability of the latter 
deserves, the managers resort to subterfuges that are so 
pitifully small that one does not have to ponder long for 
the reason they fail. That they do fail is most discourag- 
ing to their artists, and they turn in despair to another 
promising manager, with emphasis on the promising, for 
that is about all their striving amounts to, so fas as material 
returns to the artist is concerned. 

“Simply because a man claims to be a manager does 
not mean that he is a business manager. He may have 
ability along the lines of concert direction that entitles 
him to such a title where it is applied to the department 
wherein his forte is strongest. He may be an excellent 
traffic manager, delightfully efficient in arranging routings, 
hotel and taxi reservations. He may be a wonder in secur- 
ing publicity and advertising for the artists. He may have 
conspicuous ability to interest social and musical leaders 
in his artists; or he may have a personality that is charm- 
ing, but sadly lacking in the business acumen that brings 
dollars into the box office and cheer into the hearts of his 
artists through their receiving a just share of those dollars 
to recompense them for the hours of toil and sacrifice they 
have given to warrant their claim for public recognition. 

“It is the combination of these abilities, not necessarily 
in one man, but in his organization, that makes for the 
success of concert management. It means the pleasing of 
the public and a material reward for the artist. It also 
means widening the interest of the public in musical affairs, 
and a more generous giving of their support. Healthy 
competition will not harm any business. Superiority of 
product and effectiveness of presentation are the winners. 
Personal grudges and animosities do not stimulate any 
business, and least of all the concert business. The very 
nature of that business is to radiate happiness, to cheer and 
arouse the best that is in all of us. 

“Simply because the methods of which I am critical have 
been the custom does not mean that they should continue. 
Concert management must undergo the same evolution that 
has marked business the world over during the years of 
the present generation. The artists are painstaking in try- 
ing to do their part. They specialize to develop latent 
talents which competent teachers advise them can be trained. 
They suffer losses which are irreparable through the present 
system, and their losses extend through a much greater 
area than their own confined circle. The world at large is 
deprived of their talent. 

“We are advancing. Instead of wasting so much time 
and energy in trying to outwit our competitors, let’s turn 
our attention to our own organizations. Analyze them. 
Take a leaf out of the production engineer's handbook. 
Eliminate lost motion, non-producing effort and deadwood. 
Cultivate the unripe but growing ability within our own 
ranks, or acquire it from outside sources. With this ac- 
complished we will have fewer managers, but decidedly 
more practical management.” B.. 1. 


Wagner’s Piano Unveiled 


The Knabe Studios, Fifth avenue and Thirty-ninth street, 
were fairly crowded last Thursday evening by an audience 
of New York’s elite, musically and socially, assembled for 
the purpose of witnessing the unveiling of the famous 
Wagner piano (on which he wrote most of his “Ring” 
music) and hearing a well arranged musical program. It 
was indeed a notable occasion, for the bringing of this 
famous instrument from Germany meant that another of 
the world’s greatest art treasures had found its way to 
America. 

The ceremonies were presided over by Sigmund Spaeth, 
who told briefly some of the important instances in Wag- 
ner’s life, of which the piano was a silent witness. After 
Mr. Spaeth had drawn back the cover from the piano 
Paul Eisler, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, played 
several of the “Ring” motives on the old instrument, and 
it was truly surprising to note the excellent tone, little 
changed in these long years of its existence. In appearance 
it resembles the standard grand except that it is considerably 
longer. It has been well ‘preserved, and would indeed be 
a valued addition to an American museum, where it 
undoubtedly will eventually be placed on exhibition. 

Those contributing to the evening’s program were Rosa 
Ponselle, Mieczyslaw Miinz. Erwin Nyiregyhazi, Roderick 
White, Mrs. George Lee Bready, Carl Schiitzendorf, and 
others. William Humiston and Dr. Eugene A. Noble both 
made brief addresses. After the program the guests were 
permitted to inspect the piano at close range. 

It was Dr. Noble and Mr. Spaeth, principally, who 
referred in their remarks to Robert H. Prosser, the young 
American soldier, who located the piano in an old studio 
in Germany and finally, after many discouraging obstacles 
had been overcome, got it out of Europe and into America. 
Mr. Prosser was present, and forced by the loud applause 
to say a few words. The piano will be on exhibition at 
Knabe’s a few days longer and then most likely sent on 
tour, as so many requests have been received from all parts 
of the country to see this. famous instrument. 


Metropolitan Musical Bureau Artists Heavily 
Booked 


Metropolitan Musical Bureau artists are announced for 
the following January recitals: Harold mat he og hd 6, 
Aeolian Hall; Pablo Casals, January 7, Town Hall; Ignaz 
Friedman, January 13, Aeolian Hall, and Jacques Thibaud, 
January 21, Town Hall. 
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UNIQUE TRIBUTE PAID 
TO DAVID MANNES 


His Friends, Pupils and Associates Endow an Orchestra 
Chair in the Town Hall in His Honor—$1,000 
Endowment of Chair to Be Added to 
Town Meeting Fund 


David Mannes, violinist and orchestra leader, was made 
the recipient of a unique Christmas gift ‘in the form of 
a $1,000 endowment of an orchestra chair in the Town 
Hall, 113 West 43rd street, New York City. Two hun- 
dred of the eight hundred chairs in the orchestra of the 
Town Hall have been endowed to date, the preceeds being 
added to what is known as “The Town Meeting Fund,” 
which will make it possible for an increasing large num 
ber of public town meetings to be held in the Town Hall 
The donors of the gift to Mr. Mannes were: Mrs. J. Gam 
ble Rogers, one of the patrons of the school and the wife 
of a well known New York architect, the pupils of the 
David Mannes Musical School, the teachers in the school 
and other friends of Mr. Mannes, The presentation was 
made by Mrs. J. Gamble Rogers at a Christmas party held 
at the David Mannes Music School, 157 East 74th street, 
New York City, December 21. As the gift was a complete 
surprise to Mr. Mannes no announcement was made of the 
plan in advance. A musical program added interest to the 
occasion. 

In answer to Mrs. Rogers, Mr. Mannes said: “I am not 
gaing to say, as every one does on such occasions, that | 
am not worthy of this honor, but indeed I do not under 
stand why such an honor should be conferred upon me. | 
have been so richly repaid all these years for the work 
I have done. I have had-so much happiness and fun out of 
it all. Mrs. Rogers speaks of my public service. When | 
was a boy in the ‘Tenderloin’ district I chanced upon a book 
entitled The Life of Abraham Lincoln If a man who 
later became a doctor or a teacher or a street s veeper had 
been as much impressed by that book as I was he, too, 
would have tried earnestly to be of public service.” 


Mellish Greeted by Capacity Audience in 
Lincoln, Neb. 

“A large and appreciative audience at the City Audi 
torium greeted the brilliant soprano, Mary Mellish, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. Miss Mellish delighted her 
hearers, and unstinted praise of her lovely voice, which 
was particularly charming because of its fresh, young 
quality, was heard on all sides, The sympathy between the 
artist and her audience was felt during the entire pro 
gram,” said the Lincoln Star after Miss Mellish’s appear 
ance, an opinion that was recorded by the Lincoln State 
Journal: “Mary Mellish sang at the City Auditorium Friday 
evening for a great audience. The artist recital was the 
great event of the State association planned for the entertain 
ment of delegates. The beauty of Miss Mellish’s voice, het 
fine interpretations, and exceptionally smooth technic were 
appreciated from the opening number.” 


Frances Nash Returns 

Frances Nash, American pianist, who has been in Eurone 
since early March, returned to the United States on the 
New Zealand on December 24. Miss Nash, who in private 
life is Mrs. E. M. Watson (wife of Major Edwin M 
Watson, U. S. A.), will open her season in Philadelphia 
on January 10. She will be heard in New York City later 
in the season, and now plans to remain in this country 
indefinitely. 


Lectures at the Scudder School 

G. Reynolds, of the American Orchestral Society (Mrs 
E. H. Harriman, president; Mrs. August Belmont, vice 
president) is giving a series of lectures on the orchestra 
at the Scudder School for Girls in New York. December 
16 a concert was given at the School Assembly Hall by 
Selma Ladzinska, soprano; Mrs. Bryar White, contralto, 
and John de Heck, tenor. 


Gerhardt in Popular Program 
Elena Gerhardt, soprano, will appear in a popular pro- 
gram of songs at Carnegie Hall on January 16. 


Pablo Casals Arrives 
Pablo Casals, cellist, arrived in America last week on 
the SS Olympic. 
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COACH—ACCOMPANIST 


Associated with Chamlee, Gentle, Eva Gauthier and 
other noted artists 
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“From the first gracious bow to the final 
‘tick tock’ of her ‘Clock Song,’ Anna Fitziu, 
was in perfect harmony with the large 
audience that greeted her, Anna Fitziu’s 
- tones are clear as a bell and absolutely 
true and with all of her great love in her 
voice, she sings straight to the souls of her 

audience,’'-—Florida Metropolis. 

Management: 
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GUEST ARTIST SAN CARLO OPERA CO. 


1461 Broadway New York 
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\n all-Chopin program will be the fifth concert given 


krnest Hutcheson in his series of five all-one com- 
recitals which has attracted the attention of all music 
this year It will be held in Aeolian Hall, Satur 


ifternoon, December 30, and wil! include in the first 
fantasie, Op. 49; the ballade in F major; and in 
group nine famous preludes of Op. 28, namely 
21, 23, 3, 6, 7, 10, 16; the nocturne in F sharp 
B minor The third and final group 
valsc and three mazurkas—Op 


i the 
econd 
20, 23, 
scherzo 

in E minor 


nnd the 
ts of the 
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ERNEST HUTCHESON 
$1 No. 1, in G sharp minor; Op. 31, No. 2, in D major; 
Op. 68, No. 2, in A minor—also five etudes—two in Op. 
10, No. 8, in F major, and four in Op. 25, Nos. 5 in E 
minor, 6 in G sharp minor and 7 in C sharp minor, and 11 
in A minor 
The reason for M?. Hutcheson’s series of one composer 


recitals deserves'a word from him: 

Among the great musicians” he said, “a few stand out 
conspicuously both in the volume and quality of their work, 
as masters of piano composition. They are Bach, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Schumann and Liszt. They all wrote for it idio- 
matically and with peculiar sympathy, making it a medium 
for the creation or perfection of new forms and the com- 
munication of new ideas.” 

Of Chopin and his contribution to the piano, Mr. Hutche- 
has written much, On this particular program he gives 
us some interesting material: 

“Chopin’s genius undoubtedly found its most congenial 
expression in the shorter, more lyrical forms,” says the 
“One can hardly help feeling that in dealing with 
epic form he was partially embarrassed by the demands 
of tradition. His melodic material often flowed too pro- 
fusely to fit happily in a conventional frame work; hence, 
it exceeded its bounds, The B flat minor sonata is a nota- 
ble exception. Often, however, his very prodigality of 
lyrical invention took structural shapes altogether admirable, 
appropriate, original, even if diffuse under analytic scrutiny. 
This may be said of the fantaisie, the polonaise-fantaisie, 
and in general of the ballades. The ballade of the present 
program again an exception, for it is thoroughly com- 
pact and pertect in design 

The F major ballade has been beautifully described by 
in a few words: ‘A wayside flower—a passing storm 
flowet broken.’ Truly a poet's appreciation of 


pianist 


is 


Liszt 
the hes 
poctry 


his 


selection from Chopin’s preludes serves to illus- 
amazing gift of compressing a great musical 
ignificance into the smallest of spaces. Only one of them 
exceeds fifty measures; numbers 20, 7, and 10 together do 
not equal that modest length. Yet each is fully rounded 
ut and delivers its message exhaustively. Ben Jonson's 
words come to mind: 
‘In small proportions we must beauties see, 
And in short measures life may perfect be.’ 

“Much has been written about the preludes, James 
Huneker turned the warm light of his intelligence on them; 
Alfred Cortot has essayed to supply them with descriptive 
around a few of them the ivy of legend has en- 
Perhaps, after all, they speak best for them- 


trate 


titles 
twined itself 
selves 

rhe nocturne in F sharp minor may be cited in instance 
of one distinguishing quality of Chopin's music. I mean 
that quality which rendered every phrase, every passage 
he composed inevitably a piano phrase or passage. Seldom 
can one imagine any other instrumental setting that could 
without injury be substituted; rarely can an orchestral or 
even a vocal suggestion be detected 

“Qf the four scherzos, that in B minor is probably the 
finest in theme and character. Ushered in by two crashing, 
imperious chords, the piece plunges immediately into a 
vortex of fierce agitation. It is demoniac, boiling music. 
Then what a contrast in the quiet section! 

“It ig safe to say that nationalism in music usually brings 
about a limitation, not an enhancement of value. In his 
mazurkas, however, Chopin has interpreted the soul of 
Poland in universal terms, Chopin's nationalism goes deeper. 
He deals with the essential attributes of his people; with 
their capacity for joy, for brooding melancholy, for swift 
transition from one mood to its opposite ; with their warm- 
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heartedness, patriotism, and chivalry. Hence, the mazurkas 
are as real a contribution to world-literature as are the 
poems of Burns. 

“The etudes prove how possible it was for Chopin to 
write mechanically. Difficult technic abounds in them, but 
it is technic transfigured by feeling. Arpeggios with passing 
notes (Op. 19, No. 8) become waving banners; chromatic 
thirds (Op. 25, No. 11) transform themselves into a mighty 
rushing wind. A few of the etudes are devoid of technic: 
they are ‘studies’ in expression. To this category belongs 
the one in C sharp minor (Op. 25, No. 7)—a duet for bass 
and soprano, remarkable both for its intrinsic beauty and 
for the skill with which the characters of two voices are 
differentiated.” 





APROPOS OF RUSSELL JEFFERIES 
ENGLAND, PAINTER-POET-COM.- 
POSER-SINGER AND HIS 
IDEAL THUS FAR 


(By Clay Smith.) 











The American attitude toward art, especially music, is 
undergoing quite a change. Possibly the day is not so far 
distant when the American composer and American music 
will come into their own. With the many worthy indi- 
viduals and organizations working to bring this about and 
the many young, almost undiscovered, composers whom we 
have throughout our commonwealth it would seem we have 
room to expect and hope for great things, musically, here 
in the land of “skyscrapers” and “cafeterias” in the near 
future. : 

Down in Collingswood, N. J., in close proximity to the 
cultured realm of the Victor Company and just across the 
river from the Quaker City, made famous by William Penn 
and Ben Franklin, I discovered a very retiring genus-homo 
in the person of Russell Jefferies England. Here is about 
as many sided, composite a personality as I have ever run 
across. Mr. England, upon leaving college, entered art 
school, and for years poured over the paints and plaques, 
from nude to nimrods, until one might say he mastered 
no | won't say mastered—for mastery is never possible in 
art. Anyway, he was graduated from this institution and 
turned loose on a cold, careless world to earn his pork chops 
via this route 

During this time Mr. England was also studying music 
and developing his splendid natural tenor voice. Some of 
the vocal experts told him he had it all, including strength, 
poise and personality; and such pedagogs as Thunder and 
Turvey, of Philadelphia, were enthusiastic over his future. 
Soon he was marketing this vocal asset through a position 
as tenor soloist of Historical Christ Church of Philadelphia, 
and occasionally picking up a little money on recitals and 
club dates. 

At lucid intervals this same England used to roll up his 
sleeves and dash off a little posey. Oh, yes! he was human, 
and only indulged in this mental exercise in private for a 
long time. But “murder will out,” and it was only a ques- 
tion of time when he showed some of these poems to his 
closest friends. They raved over them—hence he tried some 
on the hard-boiled, cynical editors and found them looked 
upon with a more than tolerant view. Soon his poems began 
to appear in the current literature throughout the land, and 
it was through one of these poems, which was sent to the 
writer by Miss N. V. Joseph, of the Witmark Publishing 
Company, for a musical setting, that he made the acquaint- 
ance of this rare bird. The success of this joint effort is 
history. 

This successful Mr. 


song gave England courage to set 
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some ef his own poems, as he was perfectly qualified to do, 
and today we find him writing his own poems—setting them 
to music—painting the drawings for the title pages, and 
going out and singing the finished products jn his regular 
concert work as well as teaching them in his studio. Some 
stunt, or rather stunts, when you check it all up. ? 

Just now Russell Jefferies England, 214 Lake View Drive, 
Collingswood, N. J., is one of the comers in America’s 
musical world. His songs’ are published by the leading pub- 
lishers—Witmark, Hinds, Hayden & Eldridge, Inc., Church, 
Heidelberg Press, Sam Fox, Gamble Hinged Music Com- 
pany and others, Some of his best known are: Sunny Eyes, 
a slumber song; Until the Dawn, art song; Seem to See You, 
ballad; Over the Hills to You, ballad; Honeysuckle Babe, 
a Negro croon; Your Life Is a Garden, ballad; To Kiss 
You, art song; My Starlight Dreams, ballad; Sunset, the 
Hills and You, ballad; Seek Ye the Lord, sacred; O God 
of Love, sacred; Your Eyes Are Stars of Love, ballad; 
Wanting to See You Smile, ballad; In a Blue Lagoon; Wee 
Little Cabin, and many others. 

«Mr. England does not write popular songs, but only the 
better type of standards. He is a close student of human 





















































RUSSELL J. ENGLAND 







nature and his good old, rugged, Yankee ancestors have 
left him a priceless heritage in the way of a clean-cut 
physique and a clear brain that always functions. 

Watch this man England; he is a comer and he is only 
getting up momentum now. You'll hear from this four- 
sided American—painter, poet, composer, singer—soon. 



















Nyiregyhazi Goes to California 

Erwin Nyiregyhazi left for California on December 26, 
stopping at Chicago, where he was booked to appear at a 
private musicale today. He will go direct to Los Angeles, 
and will give his first California concert in that city. He 
will then play in Riverside, Santa Barbara, San Diego, 
Fresno, San Jose, Sacramento, San Francisco, Stockton, 
and Reno, Nev., and on his return will stop at Chicago for 
another concert in that city on February 5. 
















































SAN FRANCISCO, 
on Saturday evening, December 9, when Johanna Gadski appeared as soloist with the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, 


(See story on page 45.) 
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Mikas Petrauskas to Direot Music in Lithuania 


The Lithuanian Government has invited Mikas Petrauskas, 
the leading composer of his country, to become general 
director of music in Lithuania. The invitation has been ac- 
cepted by Mr, Petrauskas, who has spent the past few years 
fostering an interest in music among Lithuanian-Americans, 
and he will leave for his native land next spring. His pro- 
gram comprises the organization of a Lithuanian opera 
company, a symphony orchestra and a national conservatory 
of music, besides the supervision of music in the public 
schools. Mr. Petrauskas is the composer of a number of 
operas and other forms of musical composition which have 
met with great success in his country and in the Lithuanian 
colonies of the United States. His deep interest in folk 
music led him to undertake the task of compiling the folk 
songs of Lithuania. This work has occupied him for over 
twenty years and will be completed in March, when arrange- 
ments of two hundred Lithuanian folk songs will be published 
with English translations. 

Numerous Lithuanian choruses have been organized in 
American cities by Mr. Petrauskas in the past few years, 
and have given concerts under his leadership. Indeed, the 
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demand for. his services as conductor and tenor solojst has 
been so great that he has made an annual tour of those cities 
which contained considerable numbers of Lithuanian resi- 
dents. Thus, his tour this season will include Waterbury, 
Conn., January 3; New Britain, Conn., 5; New Haven, 
Conn., 6; Bridgeport, Conn. 7; Brooklyn N. Y., 9; New- 
ark, N. J., 10; Philadelphia, Pa. 11; Baltimore, Md., 12; 
Rochester, N. Y., 14; Cleveland, Ohio, 16; Detroit, Mich., 
17; Grand Rapids, Mich,, 18; Chicago, Ill, 21; Pittsburgh, 
Pa., 23; Kulpman, Pa., 28; Shenandoah, Pa., 29; Scranton, 
Pa., 30; Wilkes Barre, Pa., 31; Binghamton, N. Y., Febru- 
ary 2; Amsterdam, N. Y., 3; Worcester, Mass., 4; Law- 
rence, Mass., 6; Providence, R. I., 8 Montello, Mass., 10, 
and Boston, Mass., 

Mr. Petrauskas is the founder and director of the Lithu- 
anian Conservatory of Music in Boston, which has been 
the Mecca for those Lithuanians in this country who wish 
to acquire their musical training under his direction. His 
impending departure for Lithuania will be a source of keen 
regret to several hundred thousand of his countrymen 
throughout the United States.. In all probability, however, 
it is quite possible that the distinguished composer may be 
able to return for an annual tour similar ‘to the one noted 
above. 


Frederic Dixon, Soloist, at Musique Intime 


The delightful musicales intimes at Sherry’s on Tuesday 
and Thursday afternoons, under the direction of Katharine 
McNeal, continue to grow in popularity. An artistic atmos- 
phere and harmonious surroundings add to one’s enjoyment 
of the musical program. On Tuesday afternoon, December 
19, Frederic Dixon was the artist of the occasion, In the 
excellent performance of a well selected program, he proved 
himself a pianist of high attainments. His playing is 
finished in style, and his technical skill serves well as a 
vehicle for expression, He plays with a firm touch and 
produces tones both brilliant and sympathetic. A Chopin 
etude and a valse and the scherzo in B minor made up the 
first half of the program. The second half consisted of 
modern numbers by Debussy, Blanchet, Griffes and Hinton. 
These were given with beautiful tonal coloring and feeling, 
the right atmosphere being created for each. Mr. Dixon's 
sincere and musicianly performance brought him each time 
generous applause, and he was called upon to give several 


encores. 





Leschetizky Institute, Paris, in Larger Quarters 


It is announced that the growth of the Leschetizky Insti- 
tute of Piano in Paris has necessitated removal to larger 
quarters, and that the Institute is now occupying the 
spacious, newly. completed Gaveau Studios, adjoining the 
Salle Gaveau, at 45 Rue la Boetie. This is the center of 
musical Paris. At the Salle Gaveau nearly all of the leading 
artist concerts are given as well as the concerts of the 
farhous Lamoureux Orchestra. The addition of studios, 
and the remoyal of the Leschetizsky Institute to this new 
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and central location will be items of interest to all visitors 
to the French capital. 

The Institute is under the personal direction of Mme. 
Theodore Leschetizky (Marie Gabrielle Leschetizky), and 
John Heath is associate director. 








| WHAT THE JURY THINKS | 


[The music critics of the New York dailies constitute 
the jury in the appended extracts from criticisms which 
have appeared in our local newspapers. Many concerts 
and operas are given in the metropolis, and the follow- 
ing day the critics agree or disagree on the merits or 
demerits of the performer. However, on most occasions 
the writers do not agree, and this department is run 
for the purpose of reproducing some of the flat contra- 
dictions, showing that, after all, the review constitutes 
but the oneal opinion of the critic who covers the 
performance.—Editor’s Note.] 


Bodanzky, Conductor, November 27 
Times World 
Mr. Bodanzky conducted a Mr, Bodanzky’s orchestra 

fiery and eloquent performance dragged the gard:n scene and 
of the orchestra, sometimes tend- seemed occasionally unfamiliar 
ing to overpower the singing, with the notes. 
but wuneceasingly dramatic and 
full of musical color, 


Tristan and Isolde, November 27 
Herald W orld 
The performance was one to Also, judging from last night’s 
call for much praise. Indeed verformance, it is hard to do 
in some of its details it tran- fristan well. . . . It was an 
scended all those of recent sea- average Metropolitan Tristan. 


sons. 
Lester Donahue, Pianist, December 4 
World Globe 
Mr. Donahue has an_ ingra- Too generous of tone that 


tiating tone. was hard and dry. 


Marie Roemaet-Rosanoff, Cellist, December 5 


Herald World 
Mme. Roemaet-Rosanoff’s tech- Neither her tone, which was 
nic is excellent and slie_pos- small and rather dry, nor her 
sessed resources fully able to technic was much above the 
cope with the difficulties of her average. 
program, . 


Evening Mail Evening Sun 
The Bach suite in C was But a Bach suite was beyond 
beautifully played, which, of her. 
course, was a trying test. 
Edna Indermauer, Contralto, December 6 
Evening Mail Herald 
Her warm, pretty voice, Her voice lacked color and 
warmth, 


Frances Alda, in Loreley, December 8 


Sun Evening Post 
The cast was headed _ by Mme. Alda sang the music 
Frances Alda | instead of less agreeably than her prede 
Claudia Muzio, . . . The cessor did. 
change is emphatically for the 
better. 
Evening Mail Globe 


She has found a happy role, Musically the part is some- 
well suited to her style of high, what too heavy for Mme. Alda. 
clear-toned singing. Her lovely voice is not of 

heroic calibre. 
Evening World 

It becomes her both physical- 

ly and as to style of vocalism. 


Sigrid Onegin, Contralto, December 6 


Evening Journal Evening Post 


She differentiated the three In the Erlking she differen 
voices in it [Der Erlkénig] tiated the voices of father, child 
with startling effect. and elf somewhat but not suf- 


ficiently; the song can be made 
more dramatic, more exciting. 
Sun 

The climax of the first group 
was the definite dramatic im 
personation that she brought to 
the Erlkénig. This melodrama 
has been played with more sub 


tlety, . . . but rarely with 
more tense excitement. 
Tribune Evening Post 


It [Mme. Onegin's voice} is Her huge voice seemed to run 
completely under the contro of away from her now and then 
a singer whose intuitions and . what she lacks is attention 


training are equally good, to detail, assimilation of the 
spirit of a song. 
Tribune Herald 
A singer . . . whose emo- In the more subtle and deli 


cate shadings of tone color she 


tional warmth  vitalizes her i 
was deficient. 


tones and gives them the colors 
of a gorgeous sunset, . . . In 
every style of song .. . it 
gushed out like a » yet lim- 
pid stream, with a steady flow, 
reflecting all the lights and shad- 
ows of the music. 


Tribune Herald 
In all, the diction was admi- Her diction was not always 
rable. clear. 
World Herald 
She flats. The fault never oc- The pitch was lost through 
curs, oddly enough, in her top forcing her upper tones, 
notes, 
Michel Raucheisen, Accompanist, December 6 
Sun Globe 
Michel Raucheisen, at the Michel Raucheisen provided 


piano, proved an_ exceptionally rather bangy accompaniments 
adroit and musical accompanist. for Mrs. Onegin. 


Ashley Pettis, Pianist, December 11 
Evening World Evening Journal 


This young artist possesses His imaginative resources were 
. the gift of imagination. mediocre. 
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CURRENT PRIZES 


The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 

s department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply directly for further information. 
Manuscripts are submitted at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note.] 


North Shore Festival Association—$1,000 for an 
orchestral composition by an American composer. 
Contest ends January 1, 1923. Carl D. Kinsey, 624 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago, III. 


Balaban & Katz—$1,000 for an American sym- 
phonic composition. Contest ends December 31. Chi- 
cago Theater, Chicago, III. 


Contest for young artists of Greater Chicago (i. ¢., 
Cook County) in piano, voice and violin, under the 
auspices of the Society of American Musicians, with 
the co-operation of the Chicago Orchestral Associa- 
tion and Frederick Stock. Entrance to contest closes 
January 1. Edwin J. Gemmer, secretary, 1427 Kim- 
ball Hall, Chicago, Il. 











Versatile Ivor Novello Arrives 


Ivor Novello, the debonaire young film star whose appear 
ance in Gypsy Passion is still being advertised along the 
Keith circuit, arrived last week on the Olympic. Although 
his name is best known in connection with the movies, Mr 
Novello has many other legitimate claims to fame. Not 
only has he appeared on the stage and screen of England 
with such celebrities as Constance Collier and Ellen Terry, 
but he has also made a reputation for himself as a com 
poser. The two most successful musical plays of the theat 
rical season just past caine from the pen of Mr. Novello, 
and certainly his wartime song, Keep the Home Fires Burn 
ing, brought him recogn:tion in American musical circles 

Mr. Novello is the son of the distinguished teacher of 
voice production, Clara Novello Davies, who is now teaching 
extensively in New York City. Her son expressed delight 
at being able to come again under her inspiring influence 
Mr. Novello looks forward to a busy season here and in 
Hollywood, where he will work under the direction of David 


Wark Griffiths. 


Jessie Fenner Hill Entertains 


On Sunday afternoon, December 17, Jessie Fenner Hill, 
well known New York vocal teacher, on the occasion of 
the opening of her new studios in the Metropolitan Opera 
House building, 1425 Broadway, entertained with a musical 
tea. Among those present were a number of leading repre 
sentatives of the musical world, as well as many shining 
lights in arts and science as well as in the medical and legal 
professions. During the afternoon the guests were enter 
tained with a well arranged musical program, rendered by 
Leila Croland Gardner, contralto; Florence Stade, piano, as 
well as by two of Mrs. Hill's. pupils, Josephine Martino and 
Julia Silvers. 

The studios were beautifully and tastefully decorated for 
the occasion, and the hostess lent a charm to the general 
surroundings which emphasized its exclusiveness 


Goodson Busy With Orchestral Dates 


Katharine Goodson recently had a triumphant success at 
the fourth London Symphony concert at Queen’s Hall, when 
she played the Tschaikowsky B flat minor concerto, under 
Albert Coates. Her orchestral dates are many. She is to 
play the Delius concerto at the final concert of the season 
of the Royal Philharmonic Society, at the Royal Albert 
Hall Orchestral Concert she will play the Grieg concerto, 
under Sir Landon Ronald, and will appear again with the 
London Symphony Orchestra, playing the Liapounoff and 
Beethoven Emperor concertos 


Philharmonic Orchestra at City College 

The New York Philharmonic Orchestra gave another 
successful concert at City College on December 20, when 
the program offered was as follows: overture to the Elope 
ment from the Seraglio (Mozart), Entr’acte and Ballet 
Music from Rosamunde (Schubert), overture: to Lenore, 
No. 3, op. 72 (Beethoven), E minor symphony, No. 5, 
op. 64 (Tschaikowsky). There was a smaller audience 
than the fine program deserved, but Conductor Stransky 
gave all the numbers a splendid reading and there was 
marked enthusiasm. 


NYIREGYHAZI 


(Pronounced NEAR-ECH-HAHZI) 


> ueries away the listener.”—-H, T, Finck, New York Evening 
ost. 
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Frederic Persson Endorsed by Critics 
notices recently received by 
and coach, attest his success: 


Che following excerpts of 
Frederic Persson, accompanist 


| the advantage of singing to some remarkably beautiful accom 


nents played by Frederic Persson, pianist.—-Philadelphia 

} 
fhe accompanist, who is so often overlooked in a song recital, 
not be passed over in yesterday's program, for Frederic 
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FREDERIC PERSSON 
] ! the embodiment of the perfect accompanist, never too 
retiring.—Philadelphia Bulletin 
I entally, a good part of the favorable results of her perform 
due to a set of uncommonly difficult and equally well 
ed mpaniments, done by Frederic Persson Edward Moore, 
( hicag Pribune 
Frederic Persson played the Debussy accompaniments excellently 
Chicag Daily New 
Fredet Persson played xcellent accompaniments for her 
i lost 
Fredet Persson was the accompanist, and it would be difficult 
1 more capable one His whole evening's work was a monu 
{ efficiency.—-Seranton (Pa.) Daily. 
Frederic Persson combined force with expression in the piano 
he Grieg sonata.—New York Tribune 
(Miss Arden had) at the piano the tactful and discreet assistance 
f Frederic Persson.—Philadelphia Ledger 
Frederic Persson adroitly and unassumingly accompanying, 
loing nothing to detract from the central figure, and still not 
effacing himself to a pale, apologetic shadow.—Christian Science 


Monitor, Philadelphia 


Klibansky Pupils at White Plains 


Dr. Payson, who has been active in bringing so many 
plendid musical attractions to White Plains, was respon- 
ible for the recital at the Battle Hill Club on December 
15. A very interesting and enjoyable program was given 
by artists from the Klibansky studio, assisted by Mary Lud 
ington, pianist and accompanist. Those taking part were 
Alveda Lofgren, Grace Marcella Liddane, Helen Mae 
Ferran, Walter Preston and James Blankenship. At the 
close of the program Mr. Klibansky sang for his audience, 
and greatly delighted all by his beautiful tone production 
interpretation. 


and artist 


Hazel Bachschmid Pleases in Concert 
Hazel Wegner Bachschmid, a well known Washington 
concert soprano, was very successful on a recent concert 
tour in Virginia, Tennessee and Florida. At Staunton, 
Va., her audience was particularly enthusiastic, and she re- 
ceived flattering press comments, Other recitals included 
Harrisonburg, Va., before the Music Lovers’ Club, and 
Murfreesboro, Tenn., before the Woman's Club. 
Huston Ray's Plans for Next Season 
Huston Ray, the pianist, who is at present touring this 
country with marked success, will transfer his activities 
to Europe next season, where he will concertize extensively. 
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Inasmuch as every appearance of this young keyboard artist 
meets with the favor of the public and the critics express 
themselves in enthusiastic terms, the announcement is not 
surprising. 

From Christmas week to the middle of May, Mr. Ray 
will be out of New York, and some of the principal cities 
in which he will be heard are Cincinnati, Ohio; Indian- 
apolis, Ind; Dallas, Houston, San Antonio and Ft. Worth, 
Tex.; Little Rock, Ark.; Oklahoma City and Tulsa, Okla.; 
Wichita, Kans.; Baltimore, Md., and Philadelphia, Pa. 

When Mr. Ray played in Portland, Me., the Herald spoke 
of his playing as follows: “His clean rendering of the most 
florid passages, especially the chromatic scales and rapid 
octave work for both hands was like a reminiscence of 
Paderewski in the Chopin etude.” In Syracuse the Herald 
called him “by far the best heard in Syracuse in a long time.” 


WASHINGTON (D. C.) MUSIC NOTES 


Stupent Events. 





One of the most interesting student events of the season 
was Prof. Josef Kaspar’s juvenile violin ensemble which 
made its initial bow to the public at the concert of the’ 
Community Music Association, December 10, at Central 
High School. Every available seat was taken and the 
playing of these twelve little girls and boys won a well 
deserved ovation. ? 

Edward Donovan presented a group of young pianists 
in a well selected and well executed program, December 7. 

LaSalle Spier presented his junior class in its first re- 
cital of the season, December 9, at his residence in Chevy 
Chase, Md. A catholic program was given with the novel 
feature of Chaminade and folk tunes played in duet form, 
winning great applause. 

Ardala Moore presented in recital, December 9, a gifted 
little pianist, Majorie Keim, age thirteen, at her residence 
studio. The program included several Chopin numbers 
Du bist die Ruh’ by Schubert-Liszt, Anitra’s Dance by Grieg, 
La Papillon by Lavalee, etude by Schytte, and Pierrette by 
Chaminade. 

MisceL_Lanrous Notes, 


The MacDowell Music Club, organized through the efforts 
of Georgia E. Miller, pianist, and H. LeRoy Lewis, bari- 
tone, for the benefit of their pupils and friends, made its 
bow to the public, December 9, at the Playhouse. Miss 
Miller, the president, gave a short address on the purpose 
of the club and read a telegram from Mrs. Edward Mac- 
Dowell, widow of the composer for whom the club was 
named. Then followed a musical program given by five 
members of the clubh—Ann Cornwell, soprano; Sue Kennedy, 
contralto; Harriet Hine, Pauline Graff and Kathryn Beck, 
pianists. Miss Hine played with excellent finish and good 
tone three MacDowell compositions. Miss Beck gave a 
dramatic interpretation of the Rachmaninoff prélude in 
G minor, and as a delightful contrast several lighter num- 
bers which she played with airy grace and delicacy of tone. 
Two MacDowell numbers and the Chopin scherzo, Miss 
Graff played with mature interpretation and excellent finish. 
Miss Cornwell's lovely lyric voice, which she always con- 
trols with good taste, received much applause, while Miss 
Kennedy's rich contralto was heard to good advantage in 
a group of Schubert songs which she sang with dramatic 
ability and artistic interpretation. Louis A. Potter played 
the accompaniments. As always, his sympathy and musician- 
ship was all one could desire. The other officers of the 
club are LeRoy Lewis, vice-president; Katherine Morrison 
Ofterdinger, corresponding secretary ; Ann Cornwell, record- 
ing secretary; Sue Kennedy, treasurer. Monthly meetings 
are held in the club rooms at 1406 H Street. 

Myra Johnson Marshall, soprano, pupil of Gurle Louise 
Corey, has been engaged as soloist for the National Center 
of Christ Healing, 812 Seventeenth Street. 

Elena de Sayn, Russian violinist, who has recently taken 
up her residence in Washington, was soloist at one of 
Dr. and Mrs. Lovett’s delightful musical afternoons, Decem- 
ber 3. Miss Sayn played with depth of feeling expressive 
of the suffering of her stricken country: Fantasia by Vieux- 
temps; romance by M. Enrico Bossi, and Guitarre by Mos- 
kowski. Her technic is good, her tone mellow and full. 
She was ably accompanied by Mrs. Howard Blandy. 

Miss Sayn was also soloist at the service of ~All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church on December 10, playing Eklog by 
Kramer, Canzonetta by Tschaikowsky, and Mistica by 
Tirindelli. Lewis Atwater accompanied Miss Sayn with 
his usual artistic ability. 

The dedication services of the new Shrine of the Sacred 
Heart was the occasion of the public’s initial hearing of 
the new organ. Mary Louise Sullivan, who is a pupil of 
Mr. Wells, organist of Trinity Catholic Church, George- 
town, and one of Washington’s most talented young 
organists, will continue to preside as organist of the Sacred 
Heart Church. 

Members of the district chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists gave a delightful recital, December 5, at 
First Congregational Church. The artists were Charlotte 
Klein, organist; Ruby Potter, soprano; Gertrude McRae 
Nash, pianist; Hermann Hoffmann, violinist; Adolf Torov- 
sky, pianist; Ambrose Durkin, bass; Walter Nash, organist 
and cellist. 

Paul Bleyden is rehearsing twenty of his pupils on some 
old English Christmas carols to be sung Christmas Eve at 
Walter Keed Hospital and at some matinee performances 
of a Christmas play by Alberta Keir, entitled A Bachelor's 
Dream. The singers, as well as Mr. and Mrs. Bleyden, have 
volunteered their services for these performances to which 
children of the various city orphanages will be invited. 

Mrs. Fletcher-Copp, originator of the Fletcher music 
method, was the guest of Mr. and Mrs, August King-Smith, 
on December 6, in their spacious studio. A large company 
of friends had the privelege of meeting and hearing Mrs. 
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Fletcher give an address on Music as the Means of 
Physical, Mental and Artistic Development of Children. 
Mrs. Fletcher-Copp also played a number of short com- 
positions by her pupils. 

Members of the Washington Choral Club and Katherine 
Thompson, soprano, pupil of Otto Simon, gave solo num- 
bers at the musicale given by the Smith College Club at 
the Women’s City Club, December 4. Katherine Rice, 
president, received the guests at a reception which followed. 


Pupils of Conal O'C: Quirke Make Fine 
Impression 


The ether vibrating between New York and Frisco at 
8 o'clock on the eve of Friday, December 8, gave vent to 
the resilient dramatic tone of a young girl, twenty-two 
years of age, whose mother was brought up in the same 
little Bohemian township as the one and only Emmy Des- 
tinn. This child closely resembles her distinguished fellow 
Czech in- appearance, and in power and beauty of voice 
shows a great many of the characteristics that must have 
been Destinn’s at an early age. Josephine Caka sang at the 
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Westinghouse Radio Studio W. E. Z. in Newark, Voi lo 
Sapete, from Cavalleria Rusticana, with such satisfaction 
to her official hearers that she was compelled to give four 
more numbers, one of which was a brilliant song, Red 
Roses, by her teacher, who was at the piano. 

Oscar Steele, a young baritone, twenty-three years of age, 
with a voice ranging from the F below the staf to the high 
tenor B flat, likewise a pupil of the above teacher, made a 
great impression by his singing at a gathering of prominent 
Free Masons in Washington, D. C., on the eve of Saturday, 
December 2, Among his numbers were Eri Tu, from Un 
Ballo in Maschera; Pari Siamo, from Rigoletto, and a re- 
cent publication from his teacher’s pen entitled Your Voice. 
Mr. Steele has been asked to give a recital in Washington 
during the month of February. 





Easton’s Second Carmen Performance Wins 
Added Praise 


After witnessing her second performance as Carmen, 
W. J. Henderson, of the New York Herald, and Richard 
Aldrich, on the New York Times, wrote respectively as 
follows about Florence Easton's attainment, which is a com- 
paratively new leading part for her at the Metropolitan 
this season: 

“Mme. Easton’s Carmen was as brilliant, seductive and 
musical as before.” 

“A Carmen so finely sung as Miss Easton’s is now be- 
yond cavil as to this or that detail; she has vastly elab- 
orated the action, has evolved a more tempestuous and vol- 
canic heroine.” 

In February, the prima donna soprano is leaving for an 
extended concert tour of the Pacific Coast. 


Franck Works Played on Wanamaker Organ 


In honor of the centenary of the birth of César. Franck, 
the great composer for the organ, Franck’s complete organ 
works will be played for the first time in a series of three 
organ recitals at the Wanamaker Auditorium, New York, 
by Marcel Dupré, organist of Notre Dame Cathedral, Paris 
(just returned from a Pacific Coast tour), and Charles M. 
Courboin, formerly organist of Antwerp Cathedral. The 
first recital took place Wednesday afternoon, December 27, 
Marcel Dupre (organist). The second recital will take 
pice Friday afternoon, December 29, 2:30 p.m. (Charles 

. Courboin (organist), and the third recital, Wednesday 
afternoon, January 3, 2:30 p..m. (Marcel Dupré (organist). 
Admission is by complimentary ticket, obtainable at the 
concert bureau, Auditorium. 





Namara Appearing in Recital in Milton, Mass. 

Marguerite Namara, who sails for Europe on January 6, 
will appear in recital at Milton, Mass., on January 5. Her 
program for this occasion will be an unusually interest- 
ing one. 
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Athens, Ga., December 14.—Francis Macmillen, vio- 
linist, gave a delightful program at Lucy Cobb Institute. 
This was Mr. Macmillen’s second concert in Athens, and 
he was greeted by a most enthusiastic audience. He played 
several numbers for his many friends here after the concert. 

The New York string quartet gave its first concert here 
recently. The program was very interesting, the Irish melody 
arranged by Frank Bridge deserving special mention. The 
quartet is made up of Ottakar Cadek, first violin; Joroslav 
Siskonsky, second violin; Ludrik Schwab, viola; Becrich 
Varka, cello. 

Louise Rostand, mezzo contralto, who has charge of the 
voice department in Lucy Cobb Institute, gave a recital 
November 13. Her voice of pleasing quality is well pro- 
duced. She is of Spanish descent and her singing of the 
Spanish folk songs was most interesting. Francis Bond 
was a satisfactory accompanist. 

Harriet May Crenshaw, who-has charge of the piano 
department in ei Cobb Institute, presented her pupils in 
recital December 5, assisted by pupils from the violin class 
of Gretchen Gallagher Morris. Those who took part were 
Pattie Benson, Jack Hancox, Martha Hill Jackson, Stanton 
Forbes, Eliza Cobb McDorman, Pearl Hardeman, Frances 
Crane, Helen McDorman, Sarah Morris, Lorna Lawrence, 
Annie Lewis and Kathleen McCorkle. H. M. C. 


Atlanta, Ga., December 13.—Fannie Calhoun Jenkins, 
coloratura soprano, gave a delightful recital at Edison Hall, 
November 23. She was assisted by Josephine Lambdin Kay, 
compeser and accompanist; Marino Capelli, flutist, and Wil- 
helm Hauff, pianist. Her most popular numbers proved 
to be a group by Mrs. Kay; Lissin Li’l Chillun, Like Light 
Upon the Road, and the Rain Song. Signor Capelli played 
obligatos for several songs and a solo which was enthusias- 
tically received. Three piano selections by Dr. Hauff 
closed the program. 

Nightly concerts from the balcony of the Auditorium 
were a special feature of the radio convention which began 
December 3. Daisy Jean, the Georgia Serenaders, Ruth 
Wofford McAdams and the Fort McPherson band were 
some of the attractions offered. W. S. B. 


Auburn, N. Y., December 19.—Under the auspices of 
the American Legion, Mozart’s opera, Cosi Fan Tutte, was 
presented at the Auditorium on December 11. The ‘audi- 
ence was enthusiastic and grateful to the Legion for bring- 
ing this production to Auburn. Irene Williams, in the role 
of Leonora delighted everyone. Judson House’s tenor voice 
received well-merited applause. He took the part of Fer- 
rando, one of the lovers, while Leo D. Hierapolis, with a 
well-rounded baritone voice, was the other lover. Philine 
Falco, who sang the part of Dorabella, also had a pleas- 
ing soprano voice. The entire production was presented 
in a finished way and was very satisfying. 

At the semi-monthly musicale of the Morning Musicales, 
held in Osborne Hall, December 13, Gertrude Tinpley, of 
Boston, was the soloist. She has a beautiful mezzo-soprano 


voice and a splendid stage presence. Her program included 
a group of Christmas songs, two songs of Jewish life, and 
negro spirituals. Mrs. William Dunning, of the Auburn 
Club, was the accompanist. B. Fak 


Augusta, Ga., December 15.—Eleanora De Fabritiis, 
one of Augusta’s most influential musicians, is bending all 
her efforts towards accomplishing the erection of an audi- 
torium in the city. In the vigorous, clearly written editorials 
she has written for the Augusta newspapers, she has proven 
herself as clever a writer as she is a musician. 

Louis J. Sayre, organist, will hereafter handle the pipe 
organ in the Modjeska Theater. His organ preludes have 
become very popular. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Fulcher, who have been in charge 
of the orchestra at the Rialto Theater for several months, 
have been forced to give up the work, owing to the pressure 
of outside engagements. 

The management of the Imperial Theater presented Olga 
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garet Behrmann delighted the audience with a group. of 
piano numbers. G. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page). 


Dayton, Ohio, December 19.—Under the local direc- 
tion of R. D, Smith, Geraldine Farrar appeared in Memorial 
Hall, November 17. The assisting artists were Joseph 
Malkin, cellist, and Henry Weldon, baritone, with Claude 
Gotthelf, accompanist. 

An open meeting of the Women’s Music Club was held 
in the Hale Memorial Reformed Church on the afternoon 
of December 5. An attractive Christmas program was 
given, including numbers for organ, violin, cello and voice. 

Eva Gauthier and Alberto Salvi, harpist, were the artists 
at the third concert of the Civic Music League in Memorial 
Hall, December 8. Both artists were warmly received and 
were many times recalled. Mme. Gauthier sang one group 
of Javanese songs in costume, Frederick Persson furnished 
artistic accompaniments. 

The Westminster Choir, John Finley Williamson directing, 
after a very successful two weeks’ tour in surrounding States, 
gave a concert in Memorial Hall, December 11. The audience 
was large and enthusiastic. The program, which was en- 
tirely a cappella and without notes, included both classic 
and modern works. Among the numbers given were a 


and Allan Parado the week of December 11. Mr. Parado Bach Motet (I wrestle and pray) ; Jesus, Friend of Sinners, 
proved to be an accomplished pianist: PG. Grieg; Judge Me O God, Mendelssohn, and anthems by 
ic Noble, Dickinson, Christiansen, Gretchaninoff and others. 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page). Rachmaninoff, under the local direction of B. D. Smith, 
Buffalo, N. Y.—(See letter on another page). gave a recital in Memorial Hall, December 14. His pro- 

: ( : pag gram included the Schumann Carnaval, and works by 


Chapel Hill, N. C., December 11.—The music clubs of 
the University of North Carolina have just completed a 
most successful Fall trip. An interesting program of un- 
usually fine calibre delighted good-sized audiences in the 
many places visited. The University supports a glee club, 
an orchestra, a mandolin club and a string quartet. The 
opening number by the glee club was Hail to the Happy 
Bridal Day, by Donizetti. Numbers by Flemming, Beethoven 
and Dudley Buck followed. The orchestra played Valse 
Triste by Sibelius and the Poet and Peasant overture. 
Tschaikowsky’s Andante Cantabile was well rendered by the 
string quartet comprised of Messrs. Weihe, Wheeler, Mur- 
phy and Carpenter. Solo numbers were given by Messrs. 
Siewers, Cordon and Weihe. The performances closed with 
the university song. 7 es. 4. 


Charleston, S. C., December 12.—-Despite the fact that 
Sophie Braslau’s train was over five hours late and a 
dash from the train direct to the concert platform had to 
be made in order not to further delay a concert which was 
already an hour late, this contralto opened the musical 
season of 1922-1923 in Charleston with a display of artistry 
few could equal. She sang a choice program with intel- 
ligence and intensity and, although tired, gave encores 
generously. 

An excellent program was rendered by local musicians, 
December 10, under the auspices of the Charleston Musical 
Society. The Beethoven quartet in B flat was the feature 
of the program and was given a dignified and intelligent 
interpretation by the following quartet members: John 
Koster, first violin; Thomas Hennessey, second violin; 
Tony Hadgi, viola, and Maud Gibbon, cello. Edna Marie 
Baker played a violin group by Debussy, and Anna Mar- 


Chopin, a group of his own compositions, ‘and the beautiful 
Blue Danube waltzes. M. C. 


Grand Rapids, Mich.- 


Jenkintown, Pa., December 12.—An interesting recital 
for two pianos was given recently by Emma Warde Ryder 
and Ethlyn Marguerite Selner at the Beechwood School. 
The well arranged program consisted of numbers from the 
works of Beethoven, Brahms, Tschaikowsky, Grieg, Schu- 
mann and Chabrier. Ruth M. Howells was the assisting 
artist, giving readings from Tennyson and Shakespeare 
with great success. A large and appreciate audience greeted 
the artists who acquitted themselves with much distinction. 

F, 


~(See letter on another page). 


La Porte, Ind., December 14.—The tenth season of 
the La Porte Choral Society, Preston McHenry conductor, 
opened December 11 with the presentation of the Daughter 
of Jairus by John Stainer, and Flora’s Holiday by H. Lane 


Wilson. The solo quartet was composed of Maud Beyler, 
soprano; Virginia Moore, contralto; Charles Krueger, 
tenor, and N. J. Mollhagen, basso. Greta Edner was the 


The program was repeated at South Bend, 
Indiana, December 12, where the organization was enter- 
tained by the Grace M. E. Choral Society. Every effort 
is being put forth to make the La Porte society a com- 
munity organization and to enlarge its size and scope of 
accomplishment. G. E. M. 


Memphis, Tenn.—(See letter on another page). 


Missoula, Mont., December 20.—On December % the 
Montana University Symphony Orchestra made its first 
(Continued on page 46) 


accompanist. 
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CHICAGO WAXES ENTHUSIASTIC OVER 
RUDOLPH GANZ’S PIANO PLAYING 


Walter Spry and Isa Kremer Also Attract Large ise at “Their Recitals—Chaliapin and Bourskaya May Sing a Few 
(juest Performances with Russian Opera Company—Mme, Doree and Company Delight—Arimondis Entertain for 


Raisa- 


igo, December 23.—Two pianists and a soprano were 
citalists on Sunday afternoon, December 17. Rudolph 
under the management of F. Wight Neumann, was 
at the Studebaker Theater; Walter Spry next door, 
Playhouse, and Isa Kremer held forth once more in 
cital at ©rchestra Hall. 
Rupotpn GANz, 

distinguished conductor of the St. 


‘ becoming the 
Orchestra, Ganz has made big strides in his art as a 
t. Always renowned for his impeccable technic, he 
cloped orchestral effects on the piano that make his 
p mance far more colorful than heretofore. He imbued 
various selections with his own musical intelligence and 
e his hearers a real treat by playing the Rachmaninoff 
, 2 in B flat minor, and the difficult number was 
| rendered as to justify the enthusiasm of the audi- 
Mr. Ganz was heard by this reporter also in his 


the Schumann symphonic etude and the Moon- 
of Beethoven. The program included, besides 
cabin, a group by Blanchet, one of the recitalist’s 
mpositions, and a Debussy group. Ganz is looked 
one of Chicago's own, and whenever he comes to 
legions of his admirers are on hand, and no 
on was made to that invariable rule, as the Stude- 
Theater was filled by an enthusiastic throng. 


‘ ' 
t number, 


sonata 


pt 


WALTER Spry. 
Chicago needs a recital hall and needs it badly. This 
omide has appeared so often in these columns that, 


the Chicago musicians will thank this office 
suitable hall for giving coricerts and recitals has 

been erected in Chicago. And let it be said right 
now, the time is not far distant when that much desired 
1} will be built. The Playhouse, a charming theater, is 

absolutely inadequate as a concert hall. Walter Spry, who 
his concert there last Sunday afternoon, could tell 

ilumes about the nasty drafts that caressed his piano before 

and though the instrument was icy when the 
began to play, under his good treatment it 
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An tnstitution of National P. Guth dited courses 
leading to Certificates, Diplomas — Degrees in 
Expression MUSIC Acting 
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-Sykora Plays at Orchestra Hall—Artists’ Association Objects to S. O. A. M. Contest 


warmed up considerably later on and permitted the pianist 
to give of his best. But is it not a sad state of affairs when 
a pianist is handicapped by drafts that disturb him as well 
as his audience during a great part of the program? 

All the above is not written in any way as an apology 
for Mr. Spry’s playing, as he gave a splendid account of 
himself in the numbers heard by this writer, and according 
to report, was more and more successful as the program 
went on. At his recital he was heard in the Bach organ 
toccata and fugue in D minor, Beethoven's andante favori 


in F major, and Brahms’ rhapsody in B minor. All 
played scholarly and with great beauty of tone, they 
His 


revealed Spry as one of America’s foremost pianists. 
program also included Schumann’s intermezzo from Car- 
nival Pranks of Vienna, a group by Schubert, one by 
Chopin, Grieg’s At Springtime, C. W. Lemont’s La Siesta 

(which is dedicated to Mr. Spry), the recitalist’s own Petit 
Carnival and Portrait—both happy additions to the piano 
literature—and Liszt's St. Francis Walking on the Waves. 
Mr. Spry is heard annually in Chicago, and every season 
his piano recital is counted among the musical events of 
the year. 

IsA KREMER. 

Unique is Isa Kremer, international balladist, who was 
heard for the second time in a few weeks at Orchestra 
Hall last Sunday. She has built up for herself a vast 
clientele, judging from the size of the audience at Orchestra 
Hall, and she has also found a way to please her hearers 
in unhackneyed compositions, well chosen for her particular 
style. 

Russian Opera FoR CHICAGO. 

S. Hurok, the indefatigable manager, was in Chicago 
last week and told the writer that the Russian Opera Com- 
pany would come to Chicago from February 19 to March 
19, 1923. The engagement will cause much rejoicing in 
Chicago, as Hurok has secured the Auditorium and will 
bring to Chicago an augmented orchestra and chorus, many 
new artists, new scenery and seven operas never before 
presented in this city. The above is an official statement, 
but though Hurok would not deny nor confirm the rumor, 
these ears have heard that it would not be at all improb- 
able that the famous Chaliapin and the popular Bourskaya 
would sing a few guest performances with the company. All 
the works will be presented in Russian, with the exception 
of Boheme and Aida, which will be sung in Italian. The 
company will also be heard in Milwaukee, appearing there 
under the management of Marion Andrews. 

Mme, Doree AND CoMPANY IN CHICAGO. 

A visit to the State-Lake Theater on last Tuesday after- 
noon, December 19, disclosed as the star of the performance 
Mme. Doree and her artists in an interesting operalog, con- 
sisting of the Barcarolle from The Tales of Hoffman, the 
quartet from Rigoletto, the Bell Song from Lakme, the 
Prologue from Pagliacci, the duet of Lucia, the duet from 
Romeo and Juliet and the trio from Faust, after which 
the singers were heard in a potpourri of light opera. Mme. 
Doree has surrounded herself with excellent singers. She 
is popularizing opera, explaining from the stage in a few 
words the plot of the opera and especially of the scene 
to be presented, and her concise remarks add materially 
to the success of her company. The scenery is all of good 
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taste, the costumes rich, and the little troupe praiseworthy 
in every respect. Especially enjoyable was the soprano’s 
singing of the Bell Song, the Prologue of Pagliacci by the 
baritone, and the work of the first tenor in all his selec- 
tions. The Doree Operalog Company is on a long trans- 
continental tour with the Orpheum Circuit, and no doubt ' 
will find the same enthusiastic reception in other localities 
as that noticed during our peregrination to the beautiful 
music hall on State street. Mme. Doree presided at the 
piano and gave as much support to the singers as the full 
orchestra of the State-Lake Theater. She is an accom- 
plished musician, and under her guidance the company 
should progress steadily throughout the tour. 
Waeter Aucustus Fritscuy Here. 

Walter Augustus Fritschy and his charming wife were 
among the distinguished visitors that called at this office 
during the week. The Fritschys, who have been national 
figures since they entered the musical field, quite a few 
years ago in Kansas City, Mo., were on their way home from 
New York, where they spent some time, and Washington, 
where they attended the managers’ convention and where 
Fritschy, as ever, had his “say.” An energetic man, he has 
put across many ideas that have benefitted the local man- 
agers all through the country, and the gentleness of his 
wife has smoothed many an obstacle in the way of local 
managers, 

.Agimonpis ENTERTAIN RAISsA. 

Last Sunday afternoon, between the hours of 4 and 7, 
Mr. and Mrs, Vittorio Arimondi gave a reception in honor 
of Rosa Raisa at their studios. A program was given by 
students of both Aurelia and Vittorio Arimondi and was 
as follows: By the Waters of Minnetonka (Lieurance), 
sung by Misses Ehrmann, Leblanc, Rose Rene, Gowey, 
Rawlings, Foss, Kazurka, McFarland, Crowther, Lloyd, and 
conducted by Mme. Arimondi; To a Portrait (Perkins); and 
Non t’Amo piu (Tosti), Katharina Foss; All for You 
(Martin), Care Selve (Handel), Lucille Gowey; Dream- 
ing Time (Strickland), Mi Chiamano Mimi (Puccini), 
Margy Leblanc; Ave Maria (Gounod) and A Bowl of 
Roses (Clarke), Pearl Lloyd; Un doux lien (Del Bruck) 
and Minor and Major (Spross), Viola Ehrmann. So 
pleased were the auditors with the singing of the chorus 
that by special request the number, By the Waters of 
Minnetonka, had to be repeated twice. Katharina Foss, 
daughter of the Congressman of Illinois, has a lovely voice, 
and she, too, was asked for an encore. Lucille Gowey was 
much feted by the audience; likewise, Margy Leblanc. 
Pearl Lloyd, already a professional singer, has been seen 
and heard on the stage of the Auditorium in previous 
years and has improved considerably since then. Viola 
Ehrmann, who recently made a very successful debut at 
the Playhouse, was again a star of the afternoon. Berenice 
MacNab played most artistic accompaniments for thie 
young ladies. 

Among the guests were recognized Mr. and Mrs. Raisa- 
Rimini, Maestro and Mrs. ‘Panizza, Mr. and Mrs. Rosen- 
feld, Judge Alberto Gualano, Italian Vice Consul Cav. 
Dall Agnol, Roumanian Consul Popovici, Avvocato Cuttone, 
Congressman George Foss and family, Olga Menn, Mrs. 
Claessens, Paul Menn, Mrs. French and daughter, Mr. 
and Mrs. Rene Devries, Ettore Ruffo, Mr. Daddi, Mr. 
Alberghini, Mr. and Mrs. Julius Stone, Mr. and Mrs. Emory 
Levy, Mrs. Krech and Miss Krech, Mrs. Solem, -Mrs. 
McCollum, Miss Funk, Miss Gowey, Mr. and Mrs. Schnen- 
ing, Mrs. MacFarland, Mary Crowther and sister, Mrs. 
Fee; Mrs. Bullard, Rose Rene, Rosina Wolff, Mrs. Theodore 
Stearns, Miss Kazurka, Mr. and Mrs. Gilhofer, Mr. Kane, 
Mr, Barstow, Ruth Stein, Mr. Holmes, Mr. Miller, Mr. 
Harris, Mr. Hadly, Mr. Robertson, Marcella Ehrmann, 
Mr. Compstock, Dr. Killen, Dr. Effie Lobdel, Dr. Clarke, 
Miss Mathews, Miss MacNab, Miss Collins, Miss Conale 
and Miss Schmit. 

Syxora PLays At OrcHestra HAL, 

L’Alliance Francaise presented Bogumil Sykora, cellist, 
at Orchestra Hall, Tuesday evening, December 19, No 
doubt a capacity audience would have greeted him if the 
presentation of Chaliapin in Mefistofele had becn given 
on another evening. However, he was heard by a responsive 
and enthusiastic audience, which demanded several encores. 
Of his first number the writer heard only the last move- 
ment—sonata in D minor, Corelli—which demonstrated a 
big tone and much color. The concerto, A.minor op. 33, 
R. Volkmann (cadenza and finale by J. Klengel), was 
beautifully played. A group—Adagio cantabile by G. Tar- 
tini, andante by J. Oswald, Arioso by J. S. Bach, German 
Dance by W. A. Mozart—disclosed versatility as well as 
artistry, but the variations on a rococo theme by Tschai- 
kowsky placed him on a much higher plane and beyond 
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the critic’s lance. The closing group—A Tear by M. Mous- 
soursky, Chant du Menestrel by Glazounoff. and Variations 
in D minor, composed by himself, brought out his several 
musical attributes and outstanding virtues. He is tall and 
commanding and presents an interesting personality; he 
plays with suavity and large tone and is an artist; His 
crescendos, diminuendos as well as his mezza voce are 
delightful to listen to. He had many recalls at the close 
of the concert, which were well deserved, and he- is, from 
the standpoint of art, entitled to recognition as one of our 
best cellists, 


Artists’ Association Opsyects to S,O, A. M. Contest. 


_The Chicago Artists’ Association takes objection to a con- 
dition in the recently announced contest of the Society of 
American Musicians with the codperation of the Chicago 
Orchestral Association and has passed a resolution explain- 
ing its objection. The resolution, together with the letter 
sent this office by the president of the Artists’ Association, is 
reprinted below: 

December 18, 1922. 
To the Musicat Courtigr: 

I am enclosing a copy of a resolution recently by the 
Board of Directors of the Chicago Artists’ iation. . 

We feel that the contest that is to be conducted by the Society 
of American Musicians is a fine thing, but unless that society were 
to pay @ stated sum to the Orchestral Association for the appear- 
ance of the prize winners it has no right to limit the contestants 
to pupils of members of its own 

It is stupidly narrow and not all in keeping with the activities 
of the’ orchestra and the work of Mr, Stock. 

We hope you can feel free to give the matter some publicity in 
the hope that the contest may yet thrown open to all students 
as it should have been in the first place; also in the hope that 
another year if a series of prizes are to be given in a similar con- 
test that it may be conducted by the Civic Music Association, the 
logical body to conduct such a contest. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) Epwarp Ciarke. 


This is the resolution passed by the board of directors at 
the regular meeting of the Chicago Artists’ Association on 
Monday, December 11: 

Whereas the Orchestral Association has offered a prize in the 
form of an appearance as soloist at one of the Symphony Popular 
Concerts to students in voice, violin and piano. 

Whereas, The Society of American Musicians has offered to con- 
duct said contest with certain. conditions, 4a 5 

Be it resolved; That the Chicago Artist Association place itself 
on record as being in hearty sympathy with the generosity of the 
Orchestral Association and commends the spirit that prompts the 


contest, 
_ That it will do all in its power to make the contest a representa- 
tive one, 

That it wishes to state its objection to a condition of the contest 
which’ requires all students entering same to be those of members 
of said Society of American Musicians. 

That in opinion of said Association that it would have been more 
in keeping with the activities of the- Orchestra Association and the 
interest Mr, Stock has exhibited in the wellfare of the student nody 
in Chicago, to have made the contest open to all teachers in Coo’ 
County. 

That it expresses a hope that this limitation may yet be removed 
and if it seems inadvisable to do so at this time, that if a contest 
is held another s-ason, it may be given without a condition which 
penalizes students who wish to study with a teacher who is not an 
American or who does not care to become a member of any particular 
society, however worthy the aims of that society may be, 


ENSEMBLE CLass ProcrAM At BusH CONSERVATORY. 


One of the strongest features offered at Bush Conserva- 
tory is the work done in the ensemble classes under the 
direction of Richard Czerwonky. One program of chamber 
music is given each month by the various quartets, etc., in the 
department. On Wednesday evening, December 20, an in- 
teresting program was given at the Conservatory Recital 
Hall, which included Mozart's clarinette quintet, op. 108, 
played by Ebba Fredericksen, first violin; Marion Levin, 
second violin; Paul Syoes, viola; Frances Lewis, cellist, 
and Lillian Poenisch, pianist; a suite for two violins and 
piano by Edmund Severn, played by Olga Eitner and Robert 
Quick, violinists, and Fyrne Bogle, pianist; and Dvorak’s 
A major piano quintet, which was rendered by Ebba Sund- 
strom, first violin; Ebba Fredericksen, second violin; Olga 
Eitner, viola; Ethel Murray, cello, and Adolph Ruzicka, 
piano, The program was well played and revealed the ex- 
cellence of the work being done in these classes. 


Srupio Notes or Louise St. JonN WESTERVELT. 


Geraldine Rhoads, contralto, a Louise St. John Wester- 
velt student, was soloist at Valparaiso, Ind.,. December 18, 
when The Messiah was given. Miss Rhoads is in demand 
this year for The Messiah, as she has two more engage- 
ments to fill, one in Chicago and one in the suburbs. 

Elizabeth Houston, contralto, was soloist at Carthage, 
Ill., on December 13, when the choral society there gave 
The Messiah. 

Marion Capps, soprano, is to give the musical program 
at a meeting of the D. A. R. in Oak Park on December 26. 

The regular Saturday afternoon studio musicale was given 
on December 9 by Edith Nelson, soprano, and Elizabeth 
Houston, contralto, assisted by Charlotte Erpelding, pianist. 
The well built program was excellently done by the par- 
ticipants. These recitals will be discontinued over the 
holidays, but will be resumed on the second Saturday in 
January. 

Curcaco Musicat Cottece Notes. 


There will be no concert in the Recital Hall this Friday 
evening. The recitals will be resumed after the holidays. 

Vera Kaplun Aronson, who has been making a prolonged 
sojourn in Europe, will arrive in Chicago before the close 
of the year. A ; 

Dorothy Kendrick, pupil of Edward Collins, and Alline 
Stosberg, vocal student, together with Manfred Gotthelf, 
of the faculty, gave the program at the Windermere musicale 
last Sunday evening. 

Kathleen Ryan, student of Mrs. Gannon, has been en- 
gaged to take part in Dudley Buck’s The Coming of the 
King at Austin C, E. Church, December 24. _ 

Amelia Umnitz, pupil of Maurice Aronson, will play with 
the Erie Symphony Orchestra at Erie, Pa. December 31. 
She will be heard in a recital at Steinway Hall upon her 
return to Chicago. : 

Carl D. Kinsey and Mrs. Kinsey, who have been in New 
York for a few days, will return to Chicago this week. 

Felix Borowski will resume his lectures on the History of 
Music, January 6. : 

Great success has attended the concert tour made in 
Europe by Ilse Niemack, formerly a student for a number 
of years with Leon Sametini and latterly’ with, Professor 
Leopold Auer. The Des Moines Sunday Register has 
printed a column concerning Miss Niemack’s work at the 
Chicago Musical College and the triumphs which, thanks 
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to Sametini and Auer, she has gained in England and 
Germany. ’ 
Cuicaco. MENvELSSOUN CLUB. 

These of a capacity audience who were fortunate enough 
to crowd into Orchestra Hall, Thursday evening, December 
21, were more than repaid for the effort. The Chicago 
Mendelssohn Club, conducted by that splendid and forceful 
musician, Harrison M, Wild, and assisted by Arthur Kraft, 
tenor, provided the magnet. It was their first concert of 
the season and this great choral body of male singers cer- 
tainly distinguished itself. Every number of the excellent 
program was received with approbation and rewarded with 
spontaneous applause, richly deserved. They delivered a 
solid body of tone and their ensemble work seemed to 
exceed all former efforts, response was marked by tasteful 
interpretation and production of color. Mr, Kraft acquitted 
himself most artistically, as he usually does, appearing in 
three groups of songs which were heartily encored. 


CocumBia Scuoo. or Music Nores. 

Clare Osborne Reed, director of Columbia School, will 
spend a good fe of the Christmas holidays at her moun- 
tain home at Tyron, N. C, 

The winter term in all departments will open January 2. 

The public school music department, of which Mary 
Strawn Vernon is principal, will given a tea in honor of 
high school students on the afternoon of January 17. The 
entire main floor of the school will be thrown open for this 
event. A program will be given by advanced students from 
the other departments. 

Arthur Oglesbee will give his next illustrated lecture in 
the Correlated Arts on Thursday evening, January 18. His 
subject this time will be Gothic Architecture. There will be 
stereopticon views. 

Alma Spaar, a former student of Columbia, now a mem- 
ber of the faculty at Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Miss., 
will present the Glee Club trained by her in two concerts at 
the college early in the new year. In addition to teaching 
piano and conducting the Glee Club, Miss Spaar also in- 
structs in public school music methods. 


TempLe DANCER REPEATED. 


The Opera in Our Language Foundation presented John 
Adam Hugo’s one-act opera The Temple Dancer for the 
second time at the Playhouse on Thursday afternoon, De- 
cember 21. On this occasion an entirely new cast sang the 
work, which included Peggy Center Anderson, Floyd Jones 
and Mark Love. The Foundation will present The Corsican 
Girl, an opera by J. Lewis Browne of Chicago, on January 
4 and 18 at the Playhouse. 

Miss WEsTERVELT Conpucts Cuicaco HarMoNy 
Cuorus, 

On Tuesday evening, December 12, the Chicago Harmony 
Chorus, conducted by Louise St. John Westervelt, presented 
an interesting program at the Columbia School of Music. 
Numbers by Bach, Burleigh, Wilson, German, Nevin and 
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Delamarter, two from Gaul’s Ruth and a group of French 

Christmas carols were beautifully sung and reflected what 

a splendid choral leader Louise St. John Westervelt is 
Leon BenpitzKy Gives Rapio New Feature. 

A new feature for the radio was presented at a recent 
radio concert at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, on December 3, 
when Leon Benditzky, the widely known pianist and accom 
panist, played the Grieg concerto, accompanied by the Drake 
Concert Ensemble, under the direction of Henry Selinger. 
This was, perhaps, the first time since the radio has been 
broadcasting music that such a large ensemble has fur 
nished the music, and the novelty proved most successful, 
for Mr. Benditzky has received many compliments and 
letters of congratulation from far and near. 

Orcnestra’s Concert. 

It was a merry Christmas program that was presented 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra patrons at this week's 
concerts, December 22 and 23. To begin with there was 
the Pastorale from Bach’s Christmas Oratorio, then a 
novelty by an American composer—Dr. Philip Greeley 
Clapp’s tone-poem Norge—Mozart’s D major symphony, 
excerpts from Humperdinck’s Koenigskinder, and Elgar's 
Enigma Variations. Such beautiful playing as was put into 
each number was indeed cause for much pleasure and the 


listeners rejoiced heartily. The new number proved of 
much merit, and with the composer playing the piano part 
more interest was added to it. That Dr. Clapp is a thorough 
musician who knows the orchestra well was brought out 
throughout the number, and his piano playing showed him 
a skilled artist of the keyboard. For the composer, his com 
position and the orchestra a well deserved success was re- 
corded. JEANNETTE Cox 


I. S. C. M. to Hold First Congress 


César Saerchinger cables from Berlin, under date of 
December 23, to say that delegates to the first congress of 
the International Society for Contemporary Music, an ot 
ganization founded in Salzburg last summer, will assemble 
in London on January 18. (It is understood that the organi 
zation of a branch of the society in this country will be 


undertaken by the International Composers’ Guild.—The 
Editor ). 


Pierre Remington with Culbertsons 


Pierre Remington, basso, with William Wade Hinshaw’s 
Cosi Fan Tutte Company, has signed a contract with Harry 
and Arthur Culbertson of New York and Chicago, for 
oratorio and concert appearances, and will be available 


after April 23 next. 


Salmond Not Under Friedberg Management 
Felix Salmond, the eminent English cellist, is no longer 
under the management of Annie Friedberg 
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FESTIVAL PROGRAM DESIGNS FROM DARKEST KUSSIA. 
T'he most conflicting reports have reached the western world about the state of art in Russia to-day. Few practical 
examples have, however, reached our eyes or ears. Some returning travellers have spoken in enthusiastic terms, espe- 
cially about the operatic performances, and it appears that even at the time when Russia was supposed to be in the 
state of utmost chaos, some brilliant performances took place. In 1921, for instance, the anniversary of the Petrograd 
state (formerly Imperial) theaters was celebrated, and gala performances in both the dramatic and operatic departments 
were given. At the Academic State Opera (formerly Maryinsky Theater) it was Boris Godounoff, and at the Academic 
Play House, Moliére’s Don Juan. The festival programs, which have reached Berlin, were decorated with speciai 
designs by a leading artist, Alewander Golovine, and represent Chaliapin and Yurieff in the two title roles respectively. 
The quality and careful execution of the work suggests anything but chaos, as may be seen from the accompanying 
reproductions. 
OLE BULL, 
the celebrated Norwegian violinist. This photograph shows 
peculiar shape of the bridge of his violin, the top of 
which ia much flatter than the usual one. 


CAVALIERE ALBANO SEISMIT-DODA, 
who, in addition to teaching a large class of vocal pupils, 
is busy setting light and grand opera librettos to music. He 
is seeking additional worthy librettos, especially for operettas 
and comic operas. (Coleman photo) 


MAX KAPLICK, 

baritone, formerly of the Bos- 

ton Opera Company, who has 

heen engaged for the concert 

tour of Ganna Walska, which 

will begin on January 15. 

He was educated in England, 

where by chance he met John 

McCormack, who advised him 

to go to Italy to study with 

Maestro Sabatini. Owing to 

his wide range of voice, the 

late Leoncavallo is said to 

have predicted a brilliant ca- 

reer for him as an operatic 

tenor, but Sabatini convinced 

Mr. Kaplick that he should 

devote himself to the study of baritone 

roles, which he did, and in which he has 
had much success. 


ROSALINE M. REYNOLDS, 
contralto, and pupil of Frederic Free- 
mantel, who, after devoting just one 
month with the well known tenor and 
coach, achieved considerable siccess 

; at her debut recital in her home city, 

; JOSEPH SCHWARZ. Be oy 5 Geneva, N. Y. Her lesson every day 

{ new portrait of the baritone of the Chicago Opera, who will give a full concert with J with Mr. Freemantel was a demonstra- 

orchestral accompaniment at Carnegie Hall, to-night, December 28. The Philharmonic sail tion of what concentrated study will 
Orchestra, directed by Josef Stransky, will assist Mr. Schwarz. (Photo by Hartsook) ; ; accomplish. 
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ROSA PONSELLE AND WILLIAM THORNER. 


The well known Metropolitan Opera soprano has just begun 
her season there with striking success in one of her best 
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RUTH LLOYD KINNEY, 


CLAIR BUGENIA SMITH, 
mezzo soprano, whose thoughtfulness for the Christmas needs 
of the poor led her to send a check for $250 to the Christ- 
mas Fund of the New York American. Miss Smith is an 
old friends of the fund and always selects it as an outlet 
for her generosity. (Photo Underwood & Underwood) 


AT CADILLAC, MICH. 


roles, Elvira in Hrnani. 
William Thorner, her former teacher, before she left for a 
long and very successful Fall concert tour, which she con- 

cluded just before returning to the 


png a : 
This photograph was taken with the charming young contralto, was booked for the 

engagements during October and November In 
with Victor Herbert and Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, 
the Baptist Temple with the choir of 300 voices, 
three concerts at Hvergreen Farms, soloist 
at the Colonial Theater the week of 
twice in November for the Shriners of Philadelphia, 
at Vesper Services at the Holy Apostles’ Church, 


Metropolitan. 


November 6, 


with the Snellenburg Chorus under Henry Gordon Thunder's 


over the 
photo) 


heard new 


, 
(Cetaler 


soloist to be 
Philadelphia 


direction, and the first 
Gimbel radio in 


Charles Wakefield Cadman and Princess T'sianina snapped on the site of an 


old Indian mound. 


ULYSSES PAQUIN, 
bass-baritone, was born in Alpena, Mich., in 1887. After complet 
ing his education with the celebrated Jesuit Fathers of Chicago 
and Montreal, he went into the banking business until 1913, 
when he gave it up to have his voice cultivated. He followed 
singing as a profession and later became a member of the Montreal 
Opera Company where for two years he directed that city’s Lyric 
Association, appearing himself in leading roles in Carmen, Lakme, 
Faust, Mireille and Mignon. His musical studies were completed 
with Salvatore Issaurel and Albert Jeannotte. His recital at 
Aeolian Hall in January is anticipated with great pleasure. His 
voice is of exceptionally wide range and superb quality. He is at 
present on tour filling many dates, 
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AN INTERESTING GROUP. 
(1) Left to right: Grace Holst, member of the Chicago Civic Opera Company; 
Mrs. Montemezzi; Italo Montemezzi, the composer, and Richard Barthelmey 
(2) Mr. Barthelmey, operatic coach, and Miss Holst. 


ALBERTO SALVI ON TOUR 


IN A HOTEL ROOM ON WAITING FOR A LATE 
TOUR TRAIN 


Salvi takes time from his morning of study with his harp 

never dispensed with even on the most arduous tour—to read 

the comments regarding the previous night’s concert. From 
the smile one judges the critie waged enthusiastic. 


MARIE STONE LANGSTON, 
contralto, whose success as a concert artist is attested 
by the fact that she has filled the following long 
list of engagements this season: October 16, Montrose, 
Pa.; November 7, Salem, N. J.; 10, Hammonton, 
N. J.; 16, Atlantic City, N. J.; 28, Ocean City, 
N. J.; 24, Millersville, Pa.; 28, Morristown, Pa. ; 
30, Lancaster, Pa.; December 3, Oamden, N. J.; 
6, Bridgeton, N. J.; 7, Morristown, Pa.; 11, Scran- 
ton, Pa.; 12, Shamokin, Pa.; 13, Mahanoy City, Pa. ; 
14, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; 17, Philadelphia, Pa.; 18, 

Bryn Mawr, Pa.; 20, Ohester, Pa. 
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BOSTON COMPLETES ‘PLANS 


MUSICAL COURIER 


FOR CHICAGO OPERA SEASON 


Entire Company Will Participate in Two Weeks’ Engagement, Beginning January 22—Povla Frijsh to Coach at Longy 
School—Symphony Plays New Works—Handel and Haydn Society’s Messiah—Namara Pleases— 
Ernest Hutcheson in Fourth Program of Series—Other Recitals 


Boston, Mass., December 20.-Formal announcement was 

Deeember 19, that contracts had been sigt.ed for a 

vecks’ season of grand opera by the Chicago Civic 

(pera Company at the Boston Opera House, commencing 
londay, January 22, and ending Saturday, February 3. 

| entire Chicagg Opera organization will be trans- 


ported to Boston; special trains will bring stars, orchestra, 

ballet, scenery and costumes, The full equipment 

ast resources of the Chicago company, which has been 

lt up at a cost of several millions of dollars, are available 
the Boston engagement. 

nmittee of prominent citizens of Boston, through 

efforts and public spirit this artistic venture has beep 

possible for the benefit of this city, comprises: Walter 


(. Baylies, George W. Brown, Henry B. Day, B. H 
I v Draper, Edwin Farnham Greene, George C. Lee, 
Jolin R. Macomber, James J. Phelan, John E. Thayer, Jr, 


Daniel G. Wing 
ringwig the Chicago company to Boston, this com- 


1 is meeting a demand that has heretofore been un- 
fied--with a few exceptions, as when the same company 
d this city a few seasons ago—since the disbanding of 


Boston Opera Company. It is generally assumed that 
m proves successful, the Chicago company will 


return annually for engagements of longer duration. More 
t appears to be the desire of the above mentioned 
committee and of Louis H. Mudgett, the manager of the 
pera house, ultimately to effect an arrangement under 

Boston will be represented in the councils of the 
‘ igo C)pera Association, thus ensuring an annual season 


rand opera in this city 
Mr. Mudgett merits the gratitude and congratulations of 
tl city for the successful culmination of his efforts to bring 
opera to Boston. The Shuberts are indeed fortunate to 
have a man of his enterprise, energy and character to direct 
destin ot the sJoston Opera House. 
Nove.ties AT SYMPHONY CONCERT 
eighth program of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
neerts on Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, 
Decem 15 and 16, in Symphony Hall, included two pieces 
heard for the first time in Boston: a new. tone poem, 
November Woods, by Bax, and Chadwick’s Anniversary 
Overture Che other numbers were the fifth symphony of 
us and a suite of ballet airs transcribed.by Mottl from 
nteenth century operas of Lully 
The symphonic poem of Bax 1s imaginative and well- 


tten: but the unspeakable climate of his corner of the 

| during November makes it an interminable month 

D for outlanders), with a great deal of sameness 
you uid, being literal as well as imaginative, Mr. 
Kax's composition suffers from a repetition of ideas and 
easonable length. It was received with perfunctory ap- 


iuse, although the suspicion lurks that. it-is a piece to 
n ve with acquaintance. Mr, Chadwick's overture recalls 
the work of his earlier years in its festive spirit. and 
melod harm, It goes without saying that the workman- 

» is excellent. The composer, who was in-the audience, 

‘ jliged to rise and bow his acknowledgments, 

Phe fitth symphony of Sibelius again gave pleagure..to 


those who are moved by the virile music of this composer. 
Now bleak and melancholy, now wild with a savage gran- 
deur, it always the expression of one of Nature's noble- 


were, synypathetic, strong. Mr. Monteux and the 

chestra gave the symphony an_ eloquent performance. 
Mottl's tasteful arrangement of Lully’s dances retained the 
grace and charm of this delightful music, which was played 
with finesse and understanding. 

Hanpet AND Haypn Soctety Sincs Messian. 

Sunday afternoon, December 17, and Monday evening, 
December 18, the Handel and Haydn Society gave its annual 
performance of Handel's popular oratorio, The Messiah. 
rhe solo parts were taken by Ethel Hayden, soprano ; Char- 
lotte Peewé, contralto; Arthur Hackett, tenor, and Royal 
Dadmun, bass. Mr. Mollenhauer conducted. The chorus 
of 400 voices was assisted by a large orchestra. 

It is late in the day to enlarge on the musical and dra- 
matic abilities of the Handel and Haydn chorus or on the 
kill of its veteran coach and conductor, Mr. Mollenhauer. 


== SWAYNE == 
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LESCHETIZKY ii‘: 


Gaveau Studios, 45 rue la Boétie, Paris, France 


Under the personal direction of 
MME. THEODORE LESCHETIZKY 
(Marie Gabrielle Leschetizky) 
John Heath, Associate Director, Artists’ Class and Private Lessons. 


AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND—HONOLULU 


INTERNATIONAL TOURS, Ltd. 


Head Office, 15 Castlereagh Street Sydney, Australia 
. E. Brooks, Secretary 
L. E. Behymer, Los Angeles, American Representative 

Frederic Shipmae, Managing Director, has made an arrangement 
with International Tours, by which they will not command’ his 
entire time, as heretofore, and he will devote the as wtion 
of each year to Personally Directed Tours of the x and 
Canada. Mr. Shipman’s addrcss for the next six ae will be 
Hotel Trenton, Los Angeles. 

















These concerts were the 145th and 146th performances of 
Handel's deservedly great oratorio by this society, and the 
high standard of. previous occasions was maintained. The 
soloists contributed effectively to the success of the society. 
Miss Hayden had not been heard in this city since her ap- 
pearance here with Cyril Scott a few seasons ago. Although 
her agreeable soprano voice is rather light for this part, 
she acquitted herself creditably and was warmly applauded. 
Messrs. Hackett and Dadmun are familiar figures in Boston 
concert halls, and their singing gave pleasure again to their 
numerous admirers in this city. 
NaMARA Sincs at B. A. A. 

Marguerite Namara, soprano, was the assisting artist at 
the first of the Boston Athletic Association concerts Sunday 
afternoon, December 17, in the gymnasium of the club house 
on Exeter Street. Mme. Namara sang the familiar air, Ah! 
fors ¢ lui, from Verdi's Traviata, the popular waltz from 
Gounodd’s Romeo and Juliet and a group of songs by Chad- 
wick, Ganz and. Hageman. Mme, Namara won her audience 
from the staft with the natural beauty of her voice and 
her attractive personality. This singer is highly gifted. 
She was warmly received and added a number of extra 
pieces, 

The Boston Symphony Ensemble, under the able leader- 
ship of Augusto Vannini, gave fresh proof of its excellent 
abilities in numbers from Wolf-Ferrari, Stephens, Fibich, 
Lacome and Wagner 

Povta Friysu to Coacn at Loney ScHoot. 

An announcement that will doubtless stimulate a great 
deal of interest among New England singers is to the effect 
that Povla Frijsh, the Danish soprano, will join the faculty 


of the Longy School in Boston for a period of five weeks, ° 


beginning January 8. Both class and private instruction in 
the art of interpretation will be given by Mme. Frijsh, and 
it is anticipated that there will be a considerable demand for 
her time. The art of this singer has long been admired in 
Boston and the Longy School is to be congratulated on its 
enterprise in obtaining her services. 

Porter Witt Give INTERESTING ProGRAM IN Boston. 

On January 19, Harrison Potter, pianist and pupil of Felix 
Fox, will give his third annual Boston recital in Jordan 
Hall. Earlier appearances have won for him the commenda- 
tion of both critics and public. Supplementing his study 
with Mr. Fox, Mr. Potter spent a part of last summer 
working with Isidor Phillipp in Paris. He has set himself 
an exacting program well varied and interesting, as follows: 
dances and_aria (sixteenth century) arr. Respighi; prelude 
B minor, Bach; sonata, G mjnor, Schumann; sonata, D 
major, Scarlatti : The Holy Boy, Ireland; I] Puerto, Al- 
beniz; Feux d’ Artifice, Debussy; Dreamer’s Tale, Peterkin, 
and Sevillana, Infante. 

Constance McCGLINCHEE PLEASES IN RECITAL, 

Constance McGlinchee, pianist, gave a recital Wednesday 
afternoon, December 20, in Jordan Hall. Her program was 
well calculated to exhibit her abilities. In detail it com- 
prised the following pieces: partita in B flat, Bach; tempo 
di ballo and caprice, Scarlatti; melodie, Gluck Sgambati; 
movement perpetuel, Weber; sonata, op. 22, Schumann; 
ballade in F minor Chopin; melodie and prelude in B flat, 
Rachmaninoff ; Carillons dans la bais, Vuillemin, and polo- 
naise, E major, Liszt. 

Miss McGlinchee confirmed and strengthened the favor- 
able impression which she made here two years ago as solo- 
ist with the Boston Musical Association. Notwithstanding 
an occasional tendency to blur the outlines of her music, 
as in the bravura composition of Weber, it may be said that 
the technic at the command of this pianist is ‘ample, her 
tone is lovely, and her phrasing musical. To these excellent 
qualities Miss McGlinchee adds an emotional response which 
serves to make her interpretations poetic. This was note- 
worthy in her reading of the beautiful slow movement in 
Schumann’s songful sonata. She was warmly received. 

HutcHeson Piays Corin. 

Ernest Hutcheson gave the fourth of his series of historic 
recitals Saturday afternoon, December 16, in Jordan Hall, 
devoting his whole program to Chopin. He chose these 
pieces: fantaisie, op. 49; ballade in F major; preludes, op. 
28, Nos. 20, 23, 21, 22, 3, 6, 7, 10, 16; nocturne in F sharp 
minor ; icanee in B minor ; valse in E minor ; mazurkas, op. 
zt. No. 1; op. 31, No. 2; op. 68, No. 2; etudes, op. 10, No. 

8; op. 25, No. 5; op. 25, No. 6; op. 25, No. 7; op. 25, No. 11. 

Mr. Hutcheson’s concerts | have notably enriched this 
musical season in Boston. A profound student of music in 
general and the piano in particular—let alone an executive 
artist of uncommon abilities—this pianist is admirably 
ae for the task which he is accomplishing with so 
much pleasure to the large audiences which have attended 
these highly interesting recitals. Mr. Hutcheson’s sincerity, 
musical feeling and contagious enthusiasm were again plenti- 
fully evident at the Chopin concert, his hearers recalling 
him with vigorous applause throughout the program. 

Cecite p—E HorvatH PL Leases 1N RECITAL. 

Cecile de Horvath, pianist, gave her first Boston recital 
Saturday afternoon, December 16, in Steinert Hall. She 
was heard in the following pieces: Rameau-Godowsky, 
sarabande; Schubert-Ganz, ballet music from Rosamunde; 
Scriabin, sonata phantasy; Gluck-Sgambatti, melody; Bach- 
Saint-Saéns, gavotte, B minor; Chopin, sonata B minor; 
Schubert-Liszt, Hark, Hark, the Lark; Zoltan de Horvath, 
Viennese W altzes ; Chopin-Liszt, Mes’ oies; Mendelssohn- 
Liszt, Wedding March, and Dance of the Elves from Mid- 
summer Night's Dream. 

Mme, de Horvath proved herself a pianist of attainments. 
Her command of technic and tone, her keen sense of: 
rhythm and her. musicianship were pleasurably disclosed to 
very appreciative listeners. . This pianist’s interpretations 
are sympathetic, and her playing is generally agreeable. 
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Bauer’s First Recital Program 


Harold Bauer, who has returned from Europe after a 
successful tour of over sixty concerts, will reappear in 


December 28,1922 


Aeolian Hall, Soemrteg afternoon, January 6, playing the 
following program: ( ach) chromatic fantasia and fugue, 
(Beethoven) sonata in E flat, op. 81, (Schumann) Davids- 
bundlertanze, op. 6—eighteen mot pieces (Chopin) polo- 
naise fantasie, Ravel’ Jeux d’Eau, and (Liszt) ungarian 
Rhapsody No. 


Elizabeth King’s Success at the Waldorf 


At a song recital in the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf- 
Astoria, on November 20, Elizabeth King, soprano, gave an 
evening of pleasure to a large audience. This charming 
young American soprano sang with command of expression, 
good vocal style, and with intelligence and fine feeling. 





ELIZABETH KING | 


Her program consisted of four groups of songs—English, 
Italian, German and French—opening the program with 
Beethoven's Ich Liebe Dich and. ending with Curran’s Life. 
Her diction throughout the entire recital was clear, and her 
success at this time gave due credit to her teacher, Mme. 
Seebold. Her enthusiastic audience recalled her many times 
and she was forced to give a number of encores. Her ad- 
mirers are looking forward to hearing her at Aeolian Hall, 
where she will give a recital later on in the season, before 
leaving for a concert tour, 


Mozart Society Concert 


The first evening concert and ball of the Mozart Society 
of New York, Mrs. Noble McConnell president and Richard 
T. Percy conductor, took place at the Hotel Astor, grand 
ballroom, December 19, John Campbell, tenor, and the New 
York Festival Orchestra assisting. The one hundred and 
fifty young women presented largely choral works by Ameri- 
can composers; indeed, ‘five were by Americans—Brans- 
combe, Spross, Kernochan, Loomis and Dickinson—with 
one by Goring-Thomas, and two Christmas carols. The 
festive sounds of the introduction to Act III from Lohen- 
grin, as well as the noble strains from Kistler’s Kunhild, 
opened the program, the orchestra playing these especially 
well. Later on they played the Bacchanale from Samson 
and Delilah most effectively, rising at the behest of the 
conductor to acknowledge the applause. Spross’ There’s A 
Lark was well sung, with a fine closing high A, and 
Loomis’ Keys of Canterbury (Old English), with its humor- 
ous points, won much applause. The appropriate Christmas 
carols, especially one of the XVII century (arranged by 
Spicker), with its antiphonal echo chorus, was greatly liked. 
Marshall Kernochan’s The Sleep of Summer, with string 
orchestra accompaniment (text by the tenor-poet, George 
Harris, Jr.), was one of the dainty numbers of the evening, 
containing much beautiful music, and it was sung with 
appreciation. Clarence Dickinson's The Shepherd's Story, 
with its reiterated Noel, the incidental solo well sung by 
Mr. Campbell, all in Old English, was the closing number. 

John Campbell, tenor soloist, pleased everybody, winning 
the special plaudits of true music lovers by his singing of 
Siegmund’s Love Song (The Valkyrie), and he had to 
sing an encore. Later, he put dramatic impulse into War- 
ford’s Earth Is Enough, with a fine high A’ flat, and sang 
O’Hara’s Leetle Bateese, and Hamblen’s The Road That 
Brought You to Me, with humor and pathos, respectively. 
Here, again, he was warmly applauded, singing as an en- 
core a love song, Mr. Spross at the piano. Gitla Erstinn’s 
sweet voice was heard in the Sun Worshippers. 

The second evening concert and ball will take place 
February 20, with Elizabeth Edwards, soprano, and daugh- 
ter of Governor Edwards, and Beniamino Gigli, tenor, as 
soloists. The Mozart-Clinic fancy dress ball and carnival 
will take place January 23 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


THE SECRET OF SINGING HIGH TONES 


By Frederic Freemantel 


Copyrighted, 1922, by The Musical Courier Company. 


Of all the many books that are written about the voice 
and voice production, not one of them gives any definite 
positive information about high tones and how to get them. 
The books that are written by singers of real attainment 
are the most interesting, and a few of them have some real 
merit. We are justified in hoping to find in their writings 
some of the principles that have proven successful towards 
helping them to success. But even these successful ones do 
not give the concrete facts to guide the rest of the vocal 
world in its search to find how to produce high tones. 

The semi-technical and semi-theoretical books that have 
been written or compiled by non-singers are worse than use- 
less to the practical singer; they are very confusing with 
all their contlicting ideas, as to what ought to be. In reading, 
studying and searching these publications, one fails to find 
any positive information of practical value from so many 
expressions of divergent ideas. 


ext books on all other sciences are recognized as con- . 


taining proven facts of positive information. Take any 
treatise.on anatomy, physiology, chemistry, mathematics and 
harmony! They practically say “do this and such and such 
will be the result.” But in all written literature on the 
voice we do not find any such statement as “tenors, do this, 
and the result will be high tones.” 

It is agreed that the upper tones of women’s voices are 
correctly called “Head Tones,” they. have a characteristic 
“sound” that is easily recognized. 

The proper nomenclature for the upper tones of men’s 
voices is not agreed upon. Some insist that all men do 
sing “chest tones” in the whole range of their voice. Some 
again call all the male upper tones “falsetto,” while many 
others use the terms “falsetto” and “head tones” as 
synonymous. 

The proper name for all upper tones of all male voices 
should be head tones, and, when correctly produced, they 
have all the distinctive characteristics to identify them, the 


same as the women’s voices. We seldom hear them being 
produced as they should be, and therefore we are not familiar 
with their “sound.” 

The “falsetto” is in no way associated with the “head 
tones.” They are both produced by an altogether different 
physiological action. The falsetto can never be developed 
into the full throated head tones. But all those who can 
sing falsetto can sing with their head voice, “if they know 

Ww. 


The recognition of the difference between the “sound” of 
the falsetto and the “sound” of the head voice is the secret 
of singing your upper tones, and this “right sound” jis first 
recognized in the lower tones, not in the upper. And it 
manifests itself in a very small tone at the beginning. An 
experienced singer or even a teacher will fail to recognize 
the correct sound unless they have had some considerable 
experience in listening for it and developing it. When first 
found, it takes a great deal of faith to believe in it, and 
it requires about two months’ persistent study before a 
singer will find it develop readily at his command. 

It requires an expert to “recognize this right sound.” 
And even when all the physiological facts are explained, one 
must listen very attentively to differentiate between the 
right and the wrong sound. -One’s ear must be sensitive 
and know just what one is “listening for.” Take this little 
experiment and see how sensitive your ear is to a closely 
related “sound.” 

Take two coins, one gold and one silver! Drop them, one 
at a time, on a stone surface and listen to their “ring!” 
Now close your eyes and drop them again! Can you tell 
which is the gold and which is the silver coin? Just by the 
sound of their ring. It is the recognition of the same fine 
distinction between the sound of the falsetto and the sound 
of head tones, that is the first step, or principle of prepara- 
tion for all high tones. 

(To be continued) 





VERBRUGGHEN ENGAGED AS 
REGULAR CONDUCTOR OF 
MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA 





(Continued from page 5) 

culture to the fullest possible extent and on the highest 
ylane. 

“While I recognize that much still remains to be done 
and that the road to ideal achievement is unending, I would 
feel very ungrateful if I did not express my appreciation 
of the strenuous work which has been lavished upon the 
establishment of orchestral activities in Minneapolis in the 
past. I am fully aware of the trials and tribulations which 
beset the pioneer, especially in matters artistic, and, having 
learned something of local past history, 1 am glad of this 
opportunity to pay warm tribute to Emil Oberhoffer for his 
untiring and successful efforts in building up an instru- 
ment of which any community might well feel proud.” 

BrinGInGc FAmMiLty To MINNEAPOLIS. 

Mr. Verbrugghen will sail from Vancouver June 1 for 
Australia where he will. spend the summer, disposing of 
his home and settling his business affairs. He will return 
to Minneapolis September 1. Mrs. Verbrugghen, their 
daughter, Gabrielle, age fifteen, and Mr. Verbrugghen’s 
cousin, Miss Jeanne, will come with him and set up their 
permanent residence in Minneapolis. Their three sons will 
remain in Australia. The oldest, Adrian, twenty-three, is 
a physician; Philip, twenty, and Marcel, nineteen, have 
taken up agricultural pursuits the former being “jackaroo, 
that is, junior overseer on a wheat ranch, the latter occupy- 
ing the-same position on a sheep and cattle ranch of 236, 
acres. Mrs. Verbrugghen, according to Mr. Verbrugghen, 
in a cable just received, is delighted to come to Minneapolis. 
Mrs. Verbrugghen was an English girl and has achieved 
considerable success in England and Australia as a singer 
of folk songs. All of their children were born in Glasgow 
and received the bulk of their education in that city.. 








Revival of William Tell at Metropolitan 


The “revival” of Rossini’s William Tell at the Metro- 
politan Opera where it has not been given for many years will 
take place on Friday evening, January 5. The opera will be 
sung by Messrs. Danise in the title role, Martinelli as 
Arnold, Mardones as Walter, Didur as Gessler, D’Angelo 
as Melcthal, Bloch as a Fisherman, Bada as Rodolf, Picco 
as Leuthold and Mmes. Ponselle as Matilda, Sundelius as 
Jemmy, the son of Tell, and Perini as Edvide. 

The opera has been_rehearsed and will be conducted by 
Gennaro Papi. The stage management is in the hands of 
Samuel Thewman and the dances have been arranged by 
August Berger. The scenery has been painted by Vittorio 
Rota of the Theater alla Scala of Milan. 


Fifth avenue and Twelfth street, Edith Gaile, soprano; 
Amy Ellerman, contralto; Ernest Davis, tenor, and Ber- 
nard Ferguson, baritone, are the soloists, and the Motef 
Choir of the Church will be augmented by a portion of 
the choir from St. Bartholomew's Church. 





Tandy Mackenzie Finishes Long Tour 


Tandy Mackenzie, the Hawaiian tenor, has returned to 
New York for the Christmas holidays, having filled a long 
tour of the West, under the direction of Horner & Witte 
and the Metropolitan Musical Bureau. Mr. Mackenzie will 
leave again the first week in January to be gone until 
the end of April. 


Edmond Clement to Return 


Edmond Clement, the French tenor, is announced by the 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau for a limited tour of recital 
engagements next November and December in the United 
States. Mr. Clement will give three recitals in New York 
and one each in the larger cities west of Chicago. 


Beethoven Subscription Concert 
The Beethoven Association will give its third subscrip- 
tion concert at’ Aeolian Hall, January 8, at which the 
following artists will take part: Mme. Charles Cahier, 
Harold Bauer, Jacques Thibaud, Pablo Casals, Albert Stoes- 
sel. The program will consist of the following three num- 
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bers: Beethoven's trio in E flat, Schumann’s Frauenliebe 
und Leben, and Brahms’ quartet in G minor. 


SAN FRANCISCO GIVES 
GADSKI AN OVATION 


Her Appearance with the Symphony Orchestra Arouses 
Great Enthusiasm 


San Francisco, Cal., December 18—Ten thousand music 
lovers of San Francisco turned out on December 9 to heat 
Johanna Gadski and the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
In spite of a stormy night, these music enthusiasts attended 
this concert to pay their homage to the famous soprano and 
to Mr. Hertz and his organization. After Mr. Hertz’ 
magnificent reading of Tschaikowsky's fifth symphony, the 
applause was so great that he was recalled many times and 
the orchestra was forced to stand to acknowledge the: ap 
preciation. Mme. Gadski sang two operatic arias excel- 
lently, accompanied by the orchestra. Her first number 
was Dich Theure Halle, from Wagner's Tannhduser, and 
once again her audience was held spellbound by the sheer 
beauty of her tones, the wealth of dramatic expression and 
the tremendous display of finished artistry. Her second 
number with orchestra was Wagner's « Liebestod, from 
Tristan und Isolde. Here Mme. Gadski attained the pin 
nacle of dramatic art, for she sang with tonal quality that 
was ravishing in texture and her histrionic ability was 
constantly in evidence. She was given a repeated demonstra- 
tion and she rewarded her audience with five extra numbers 
The orchestra was again heard in the introduction to the 
third act of Die Meistersinger and through the dynamic 
and alert conducting of Mr. Hertz, his authoritative grasp 
of the Wagnerian score and his powers of imagination, 
this work was given a superb musical presentation. Indeed, 
it was a gala night for all—Mme. Gadski and the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra and Mr. Hertz. 

C. He A. 


Extensive Pacific Coast Tour for Easton 

Due to the demands for her in concert and recital, Florence 
Easton, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
leave that organization on February 15 for a Pacific Coast 
tour. Miss Easton will make her first appearance in the 
West at Portland, Ore., on February 23, following this with 
engagements in San Francisco, Berkeley (Cal.), Reno 
(Nev.), Fresno, Bakersfield, Riverside, San Diego, Los 
Angeles, Cal. (two appearances with the orchestra), and 
Phoenix (Ariz.). On the way East again she will sing 
in Philadelphia and later in Toronto. 

Cecil Arden’s New York Appearances 

Cecil Arden will appear with the People’s Choral Union 
at a concert at Aeolian Hall on January 30. Miss Arden 
is also scheduled to sing at the Sunday night concert at the 
Metropolitan on January 7. 
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(Continued from page 39) 

appearance of the season at the University auditorium. 
The orchestra is under the directorship of Prof. A. H. 
Weisberg, and shows a great improvement over last year’s 
work. Grace Givinn, a talented seventeen-year-old violinist, 
made an excellent appearance as soloist, playing Kreisler’s 
Liebesfreud, and the Hungarian Dance, No. 5, by Brahms- 
Joachim. Miss Givinn graduated from the Ithaca Conser- 
vatory of Music in June, and she was recently chos n 
concertmaster of the orchestra. She is a popular young 
Missoula violinist and never fails to leave the impression 
of keen delight with her audience.* Deloss Smith, baritone, 
also assisted, singing an aria from Mendelssohn’s Elijah. 

On December 10 Prof. Gustave Tisher presented Ruth 
Shaughnessy, fourteen-year old violinist, at the Wilma 
Theater. Miss Shaughnessy is a very talented ps a 





Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope”>. 


Phoenix, Ariz., December 12.—Marcel Dupré, organ- 
ist, was presented by Roger Lyon in two recitals here 
at St. Mary’s, December 10. The large church was crowded 
to the doors for both afternoon and evening concerts. 
Monsieur Dupré gave programs including Bach and many 
new French compositions, but nothing won the audience 
more than his improvised sonatas, founded on themes 
handed in by local musicians. A prelude and fugue in G 
minor, of his composition, was also well received. 

H. M. R. 

Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope”). 

Pueblo, Col., December 12.—The concert given by Tito 
Schipa at the City Auditorium, November 20, was the 
first of a series of four. Alice Gentle and Olga Steeb will 
appear January 19, the Irish Regimental Band is billed for 
January 30, and Frieda Hempel will complete the course 
on March 1, . WwW. 

San Antonio, Tex., December 18.—The San Antonio 
Musical Club, Mrs. Lewis Krams-Beck president, enter- 
tained at the second musicale and reception of the season, 
November 28. Mabelle New Williams was in charge of 
the interesting program, which was given by William 
Doyle, baritone, of San Marcos, Tex.; Mrs. E. P. Arneson, 

* reader; Mrs. L. L. Marks, soprano; Mabelie New Williams, 
violinist; Marion Mercer Chase, mezzo-soprano; Bertram 

Simon, violinist; David S. Ormesher, tenor, and the Tuesday 
Musicale Octet. Mrs. Edward Sachs (leader) at the piano. 
Dorothy Huermann and Camile Caffarelli appeared as dance 
interpreters of two songs. The accompanists were Norma 
Owen Griffin, Mrs. Nat ‘Goldsmith, Mrs. Edward Sachs, 
Walter Dunham, and Mrs. James C. Challis. Mrs. L. L. 
Marks is general chairman of the program committee. 

The Tuesday Musicale Round Table met in luncheon 
session, November 29, which was preceded by an excellent 
program, arranged by Mrs. T. H. Flannery. Those who 
participated were Lottie Kiddle, pianist; Mrs. T. M. Wheat, 
violinist; Gladys Morrison, soprano, and Ethey Crider, 
reader. The accompanists were Catherine Clarke and Bes- 
sie Belle Andrews. In addition to the musical numbers, 
Mrs. Flannery called on various members for short talks. 
Mrs. A. M. Fischer, charter member, told of its organiza- 
tion twenty-one years ago, by Mrs. E. L. Hertzberg, now 
life-president. Mrs. Mertzberg spoke of the many talented 
musicians numbered among the members who have attained 
fame. Mabelle New Williams, Mrs. Charles Stephens of 
the student membership, Mrs. John B. Albright, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Sachs and Mrs. Nat Goldsmith were other speakers. 

The program given December 1 at the San Antonio 
Academy of Arts and Sciences was devoted entirely to an 
observance of César Franck. Frida Stjerna is in charge 
of the music department of the organization. Mme. Stjerna 
gave a comprehensive and instructive talk on the subject, 
which preceded the musical numbers, in charge of Mrs, F. 
E. Tucker. Bertram Simon, violinist, played two move- 
ments of Franck’s sonata in A major, accompanied by Mrs. 
Nat Goldsmith; and David Griffin, baritone, sang The 
Processional (Franck), accompanied by Norma Owen 
Griffin. : 

St. Mark’s Episcopal Choir (forty voices), of which 
Oscar J. Fox is choirmaster and organist, appeared in a 
program of sacred music in Austin, Tex., December 3, 
having been invited by the music department of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, through Frank L. Reed, who holds the 
chair of music at the University. 

Mary Jordan, contralto; Annie Louise David, harpist, 
and the Elks’ organized Elks’ Choir, gave the musical num- 
bers for the annual Elks’ memorial services which were 
held December 3. Mme. Jordan was accompanied by Wal- 
ter Dunham for her two greatly appreciated numbers. The 
Elks’ Choir of fifty voices is under the capable direction 
of Clarence Magee. 

The program broadcasted from W.O.A.L., December 3, was 
given by the Scottish Rite Quartet—Mrs. George Gwinn, 
soprano; Elsa Harms, alto; William Turner, tenor, and 
Howell James, bass—with Walter Dunham at the piano. 
Besides the quartet numbers each member gave a short 
group of songs. 

Saturday, December 9, marked the appearance in San 
Antonio of that wonderful ensemble organization—the 
Ukrainian National Chorus, Alexander Koshetz director— 
brought by M. Augusta Rowley, as the second attraction in 
her series of concerts. Words fail to describe the remark- 
able singing of this organization, so absolutely under the 
control of Mr. Koshetz. The shading, attacks, releases, 
sudden crescendos, in fact everything which constitutes 
perfect ensemble, was heard in its perfection. It has been 
truly named, “the human symphony.” After each group by 
the chorus so great was the applause that recalls did not 
serve, but Mr. Koshetz was forced to appear in a curtain 
call. Mme. Nina Koshetz, soprano soloist, ‘appeared in 
two interesting groups of songs, displaying a voice of rich, 
warm quality, evenness of registers, and fine intrepretive 
ability. After each group she was recalled and also obliged 
to give encores, playing her own accompaniment for one 
of these. A most capable accompanist was M. Nicholas 
Stember. Mention must be made of the very attractive 
native costumes worn by the chorus. 

’ Mrs. Fred Jones, soprano, has just returned from a short 
tour, having appeared in Laredo and Victoria, Tex., where 
she met with her usual success, according to press reports. 

The Texas chapter of the National Association of Harp- 
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ists was organized recently, when a meeting was held in the 
home of Mary Jordan. Annie Louise David, harpist, was 
made honorary president. The officers are Mandetta Mar- 
tin Joseph, president; Mme. Antonio Font-Howe, vice- 
president, and C. E. Diggan, secretary-treasurer. S. W. 

San Francisco, Cal—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope’). 

Streator, Ill, December 19.—Gounod’s Faust was F os 
sented in concert form under the auspices of the First 
M. E. choir by a chorus of fifty voices and additional solo- 
ists. The soloists were Arthur Boardman (Faust), Gilbert 
Wilson (Mephistopheles), Lea Pratt (Seibel) and Ethel 
Benedict (Margarita). Katheryn M. Foster and Louise 
Black, pianists; Mrs. G. A. Dicus, organist, and Louise 
Dicus, violinist, played the accompaniment. . Charles E. 
Sindlinger directed the production very efficiently. Pre- 
vious to the opera performance each soloist sang a group 
of songs with success. Miss Dicuss, Miss Black and Miss 
Foster, Streator artists, were given most enthusiastic recep- 
tions. Miss Foster has just returned from a Western con- 
cert tour with Margery Maxwell. Two pianos and the 
organ were used in the choruses with splendid effect. The 
members of the chorus were from Streator, Ottawa and 
Long Point and had assisted in the presentation of Faust 
at Ottawa, October 25, for the I. M. T. A, 7; oe 

Tulsa, Okla., December 13.—A group of the piano pu- 
pils of William Walter Perry gave a most interesting pro- 
gram at Tulsa Library, December 6. Those appearing were 
Margaret Insull, Dorothea Abbott, Anna Mae Hall, Eliza- 
beth Katherine Burnett, Grace Connolly, Izzie Bell 
Thrift and Janice Snider. A reading was given by Mar- 
jorie Corrigan and Emma Lockwood, soprano, sang an aria 
from Aida. G. E. 


Second Monthly Recital at Boghetti Studio 


A decided success was scored by the three pupils whom 
Giuseppe Boghetti presented at the second monthly recital 
this season at his Philadelphia studio on the evening of 
December 9. Bertha Crabtree was the first young artist 
to be heard, and despite an ‘initial nervousness displayed 
a vibrant voice and interpretative ability. Jacob Sternberg 
possesses a. tenor voice of robust timbre, sympathetic in 
quality, and sang with a great deal of feeling. Those who 
heard him on this occasion predict a future for him. 
Reba Patton has a soprano voice of very fine texture. One 
of her numbers was the Mimi aria from La Boheme, in 
which she excelled. Hers is the kind of singing that grips 
her audience, and undoubtedly with experience and maturity 
she will become one of the leading sopranos. Mary Miller 
Mount was the accompanist for the entire program, which 
was made up of operatic arias and songs. 


Service of Xmas Carols at Cincinnati 


Conservatory 

On Sunday afternoon, December 17, the usual service 
of Christmas carols was given at the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music. Thomas James Kelly directed a selected 
chorus of women’s voices in a program of traditional carols 
from many sources, He divided his program into seven 
parts illustrative of the angels and shepherds, the warsails, 
nature carols, narrative carols, lullabies, carols of the Virgin 
Mother and Child, ending with the ancient hymn Adeste 
Fideles. Lucy DeYoung and Margaret Powell con- 
tributed incidental solos, and the whole affair was en- 
lightened by Mr. Kelly’s remarks. Special decorations were 
arranged to make a truly festive occasion. 


Xmas Fund Concert 


Opera singers and musicians of note appeared at the 
benefit held Sunday evening, December 24, for the Christ- 
mas Fund, at the New York Hippodrome. Proceeds of 
the benefit were used in bringing Christmas cheer into 
the homes of thousands of hapless families of New York 
City. 

Included in the splendid program which was arranged 
for the evening were Lucrezia Bori, the Spanish prima 
donna from the Metropolitan; Giuseppe de Luca, Ed- 
ward Johnson, Sigrid Onegin, also from the Metropoli- 
tan; Arthur Rubinstein, pianist, and Erika Morini, violinist. 
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H. E, Krehbiel’s Opinion of Easton’s Butterfly 


When Florence Easton sang Butterfly on November 25, 
her work met with the unanimous approval of the critics. 
H. E. Krehbiel, the critic of the New York Tribune, wrote 
a most interesting account of the versatile singer’s im- 
personation which is reproduced herewith: 


To all intents and purposes and for the vast majority of those 
who heard the performance at the Metropolitan Opera House yester- 
day afternoon Florence Easton then made her debut as Cio-cio-san 
in Madame Butterfly “Dit Rosina pense Patti,” said a French 
critic long ago when the composer of I] Barbiere used to announce 
his presence in the Parisian home of the great singer by playing 
“J'ai bon tabac,’’ with one finger on her pianoforte and send to the 
cook the Parmesan cheese which he. wanted served with the 
spaghetti. 

So it has been with us New Yorkers for the last fifteen years 
until yesterday. We have said Madame Butterfly and thought 
Geraldine Farrar. Yet other singers had been seen and heard in 
the character, which has come down to us, greatly changed in 
features, but recognizable nevertheless, from Pierre Loti’s Madame 
Chrysantheme. One of the first of these was Miss Easton, who sang 
it in an English version of Puccini's opera at the Garden ‘Theater 
three months before it received its first Italian performance at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in February, 1907. It was one of Miss 
Destinn’s roles when she first came to us, and there may be some 
people left who thought as we thought then, and think still, that 
she sang the music of the part better than the brilliant woman who 
made herself so much of a popular idol that she became for- them 
its only acceptable counterfeit presentment. But saving and except- 
ing the little Japanese lady who was the Cio-cio-san of Mr, Gallo’s 
representations at the Century Theater only a few weeks ago, no 
one could so look the part and body forth its pretty coquetry and 
touching pathos in her action as well as Miss Farrar. 

Miss Easton’s Work Supreme. 

It is therefore a daring thing to say that, despite all this, Miss 
Easton's performance yesterday was the most beautiful that we have 
ever seen or heard. But there is no use in having the privilege of 
expressing an opinion unless one has also the courage to do it, 
Miss Easton labored under great disadvantages. Not haying a crowd 
of young women to rush about palpitant and breathless in an ecstasy 
of adoration for her person, she had to win the triumph which came 
to her by the sheer exercise of her art. She had sung it twice before 
at the Metropolitan, but even that bare fact did not linger in many 
minds. The first time was at a popular Saturday night perform- 
ance in March, 1920; the second at a benefit performance for the 
Masonic Fund in May, 1921, some time after the season was a 
thing of the past and fashionable people had put it out of their 
minds. We heard neither of these representations, and such a 
tumultuous flood of music had poured over us since the Garden 
Theater days that for us she was something new; not only some- 
thing new—a revelation, Not that we were not aware of her great gift 
of versatility——-not because we knew that her intelligence and her 
artistic equipment were wide enough in scope to compass a _ Cio- 
cio-san as well as an Isolde and Kundry—-not for those things alone, 
admirable, thrice admirable as they are, but because we found that 
she could invest the character with elements of artistic loveliness 
which none of her predecessors had discovered in it. 

Her Butterfly was that of John Luther Long, David Belasco, 
Puccini and his librettists, and a good deal more. She enlarged 
the heart which these men put into Mme. Chrysanthéme to bring 
her within the reach of Occidental sympathy, and did so in a 
manner that made us oblivious of the anachronism which the char- 
acter presents. She was a more fragile and innocent creature at 
the beginning of the story (so far as her personal appearance per- 
mitted—but no one can quite believe that even a_ French naval 
officer expected the woman whom, according to familiar custom, he 
leased along with a house for a short space, was a child of fifteen 
years), but she grew to be a loving, trusting, hoping woman and a 
tragic victim by such obviously natural steps and with such con- 
vincing sincerity of song, declamation and action that we were 
willing to yield to the admiration and emotion which she compelled, 


° ~ ° 

Samaroff and Kindler Score in Cleveland 

Cleveland critics found high praise for Olga Samaroff 
and Hans Kindler when these artists appeared in joint 

; : i. pee j 
recital. Their performance of the Brahms’ E minor sonata 
for piano and cello was warmly commended. “The sonata 
was admirably played,” said James H. Rogers in the Plain 
Dealer, “with fine animation and with engaging expressive- 
ness in the many tuneful episodes. Symphathy and unity 
of purpose were at all times apparent. That the audience 
did not find the work in the least ‘heavy’ was evidenced by 
the spontaneous and hearty applause which followed each 
of the three movements.” Wilson G. Smith in the Press 
described the performance “as fine an example of ensemble 
work as one cares—or expects—to hear.” 

The solo groups of each artist were similarly commended : 

Mme. Samaroff exploited bath her brilliant technic and poetic 
tendencies in Chopin's sonata for the piano. Kindler was heard 
alone in a Bach prelude and fugue in which he displayed a facile 
technic and a versatility in phrasing, and a Boccherini sonata which 
he played with a fine appreciation of its archaic contents.—Cleveland 
Press. 

Mme. Samaroff set forth a vital, impressive, telling performance 
revealing a songful and well modulated touch, great brilliance, clear 
yerception of the composer’s impassioned mood, and the power to 
impart it to her hearers. La : d 

Mr. Kindler disclosed all the familiar virtues which have made 
him one of the most distinguished, and also one of the most popular 
of contemporary cellists; a warm, sonorous, pliant tone; a virtuoso 
technic; uncommon deftness in nuance and phrasing; and plenty of 
verve when the occasion demands,—-Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


American Indian Programs Interest Many 

On Thursday afternoon, December 7, a lecture recital of 
American Indian Music was given by Harold A. Loring, 
pianist, assisted by Brave Eagle, a Sioux Indian, in Rock- 
ford, Ill., under the auspices of the, Teachers’ Club. The 
audience consisted of two thousand school children and 
many could not gain admission. The Star, in commenting 
upon the program, said in part: 


The concert given at Rockford High School yesterday afternoon 
by Harold Loring and his assistant, Brave Eagle, was a great 


success. The High School auditorium was filled to capacity plus, 
with grade school pupils, some sitting on the stage, all eager to see 
the Indian and hear the concert. 

The program opened with Mr. Loring giving a talk about Indian 
life. He told of his experiences with them. He stated that many 
people think that the Indians all have the same language, but, he 
explained, there were sixty-seven different ones, and each tribe had 
its own. People of the different tribes talk to each other through 
signs, 

He explained that Indians all have the same set of signs and that 
is how those of different tribes were able to converse. He showed 
the children some of the signs and told them what they meant, and 
illustrated some of the Sioux language which pleased the children 
very much, é ‘ 

The program given by Mr. Loring and Brave Eagle is unique. 
The first song Braye Eagle sang, {iy Heart Is Sad, an Indian 
mother song, was very pleasing, Brave Eagle sang all his songs 
in his own language. Next he gave a dance which Mr, Loring 
said was the dance of a Buffalo society that Brave Eagle belonged 
to. Brave Eagle also gave the Spirit dance and a War dance which 
delighted his audience. 

A love song of the Indian was also sung by Brave Eagle. After 
the program Brave Eagle spoke to the children in his own language 
and Mr. Loring translated it. Mr. Loring said that Brave Eagle 
had only been with him six weeks, and had not yet learned all 
about the white people, 


On Friday evening, December 8, they gave a program 
for the Geographical Society of Chicago at the Art Institute, 
to a capacity house. On Sunday, December 17, a program 
was given in Fort Wayne, Ind., under the auspices of the 
European School of Music, George Bailhe director. Mon- 
day evening, December 18, a program drew an interested 
audience at De Pauw University, Chicago, III 


Onegin a Superb Brangaene 
Accompanying are a few pithy sentences which tell of 
the triumph scored by Sigrid Onegin, with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company as Brangaene in Tristan and Isolde: 
It is long since a dramatic impersonation of the serving woman 
has been so tender and so appealing, so wrought with so much 


meaning in all the subtle details of the stormy scenes in the first 
act.—-Times, 


Of Mme. Onegin’s Brangaene it may be said briefly that it was 
superb, vocally and dramatically, rich in shades of expression, 
beautiful to see, moving to hear. The conception of the part was 
just and dearly conveyed,—Herald, 


_ Onegin made the most of her dramatic moments, with clear, strong, 
ringing tones.—Tribune. 


She gave a superb performance, vocally and dramatically.—World. 


Gracious of mien and graceful in poise and gesture, her Brang- 
aene loomed as one of the best recently disclosed here.—Telegraph. 


It was really a pleasure to admire the wonderful Brangaene of 
Mme. Onegin and to give expression to this admiration. We have 
hardly ever had such a beautifully sung, spiritual and convincing 
Brangaene.— Staats-Zeitung. 


Her Brangaene was a lovely thing—plastic, personable, alive to 
the vocal detail.—Sun, 

Her tones were rich, sufficiently powerful and colored, and her 
acting was intelligent.—Evening World. 


She gave a brilliant performance. Her gorgeous voice was very 
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effectively used in the watch song in the second act.—Evening 
Telegram, 

Probably the most nearly perfect performance -» was the 
Brangaene of Mme. Onegin, although, to be sure, this is a small 
role.—Evening Journal, 


Her voice was richly hued as her purple scarf of the second 
act, and she made the scenes with Isolde glow with the warmth of 
her gorgeous tones.—Evening Mail. 


O my prophetic soul! I knew it! It came about in this way. A 
few weeks ago a Swedish singer named Sigrid Onegin made her 
American debut in Carnegie Hall as soloist of the visiting Phila 
delphia Orchestra She did not sing Wagner at that concert but 
Wagner was written all over her vyoice—-Bayreuth simply 
from it. IL predicted then that she would be a wonderful Brangaene 
in Tristan and expressed my eagerness to hear her in the part. 
Evening Post. 
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Aldo Franchetti Well Received With San Carlo 
Company 
Aldo Franchetti, who is conducting on tour with the 
San Carlo Opera Company, is receiving the warm approval 
of the press, as the following would indicate: 


The orchestra with Aldo Franchetti as conductor went through 
the opera withott strain or hesitation, The rganization should be 
yroud of its excellent performance last night Washington Times, 
Jecember 6, p22. 

The splendid orchestra was capably led by Allo Franchetti 
Washington News 

The orchestra also seemed to be in full sympathy with the acting 
of the singers Signor Aldo Franchetti, the conductor 1st night 
won much applause for excellence of the instrumental inter 
pretation of the score.--Washington Post. 

Aldo Franchetti led the orchestra with real skill and played a 


beautiful accompaniment for the One Fine Day.—Pittsburgh Dis 


patch, December 13, 


The orchestra, under Aldo Franchetti, played with fervor. The 
strings, considering their slightness, gave a variant account of their 
many passages.-Pittsburgh Post. 


Aldo Franchetti conducted with skill and he made his small body 
of periormers sound almcst like a symphony orchestra.—Pittsburg 
Sun, 


Critic Calls Ernesto Berimen a Remarkable 
Artist 
Ernesto Bertimen made three successful appearances at 
Port Huron, Mich.; Kokomo and Anderson, Ind., receiving 
the following encomiums from the press 


Fineness of feeling and an exquisite sens tf tone values 
terize Mr. Bertimen’s playing and in addition he possesses a remar 
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Warren GEHRKEN’S ORGAN RECITAL. ‘ 

Lovers of music who braved the snowstorm on the evening 
of December 14 to attend the recital of Warren Gehrken, 
A. A. G. O., at St. Luke’s Church, Brooklyn, were amply 
repaid by the musical treat that awaited them. Mr. Gehrken 
was at his best, and the varied styles of interpretation 
sounded forth impressively, his ample technic and artistic 
renditions showing to fine advantage. ‘ ‘ 

En Mer (new), by Augusta Holmes (transcribed by Ed- 
win Arthur Kraft), was interesting. D’Antalffy, of Roches- 
ter, New York, composer of Sportive Fauns, is a Hungarian 
concert organist, and the piece was well interpreted; the 
Zonnet and D’Antalffy numbers are particularly inspira- 
tional and well constructed. Pietro Yon is the first and 
only organist appointed Honorary Organist to the Vatican, 
Rome, and Sonata Romantica, his latest work, was played 
for the first time in Brooklyn, The Yon conception is fine 
and strongly suggestive of its romantic feature, particularly 
the introduction in allegro style, which is masterful. Yon’s 
Christmas in Sicily stood out as a characteristic portrayal 
of Christmas festive scenes in Italy, sounding in beautiful 
contrast of chimes and bagpipe in the folk songs. Melody 
(Dawes) is an agreeable surprise, for one thinks of our 
noted General Charles G. Dawes as a soldier-financier ; we 
must concede he possesses a fine conception of music. Kreis- 
ler uses this melody with much success. The program ended 
with Schubert’s Serenade and Widor’s Toccata, the latter 
showing Mr. Gehrken’s technic to perfection. 

Crier Crus CuristMas JuBILEE GATHERING. 

Louis Arthur Russell, president of the New York Clef 
Club, issued special invitations to the annual Christmas-tide 
Jubilee gathering, at Chalif’s Chambers, December 19. 
Many well known instructors and educators, prominent in 
the musical and college life of America, attended, and a 
grand talkfest was in progress when the present scribe ar- 
rived. Addresses were given by Charles D. Farnsworth, 
Carl G. Schmidt, J. Lawrence Erb and others, including 
also a few personal recollections (covering twenty-five years’ 
activity in music in New York) by the MusicaL Courter 
representative, J. Henry McKinley, former prominent 
church and oratorio tenor, now president of the New York 
Camera Club, was warmly greeted by many old friends, and 
gave a short talk. Gustave Ferrari, conductor, singer, and 
panist, gave several French folk songs in dramatic style. 
Edmund Jacques, organist of old St, Paul’s Church, showed 
himself in a new character, namely, as bass-baritone, singing 
two Negro Spirituals by Burleigh, including the one in which 
the negro confesses that “He was bo’n Methodist, but will 
die on de Epis-kel-lo-pian side.” LeRoy Weil, baritone, sang 
two songs with fine voice, and in the free-for-all talk which 
followed President Louis Arthur Russell was extolled as a 
genial, kindly man and able musician. 

Los Kamp-Usner Stupio TEA. 


Virginia Los Kamp and Ethel Watson Usher gave a tea 
at their headquarters, 127 West Seventy-eighth street, De- 
cember 20, the former singing Dawn in the Desert and an 
old Irish song with fine expression and style. Her pupil, 
LaGrange Beattie, sang Morning Hymn (Henschel) and 
My Native Land (Gretchaninoff), showing a splendid dra- 
matic soprano voice and musical temperament. Katharine 
Platt Gunn, violinist, played Kreisler’s Gitana and other 
pieces, and Alfred Fasano, cellist, was also heard in pieces 
by Schubert, Popper, and a very melodious selection of his 
own, playing with beauty of tone. Miss Usher, perhaps best 
known as accompanist for Sue Harvard (she went with her 
to England and Wales last summer) played the accompani- 
ments in finished style, and. a goodly company called. Ro- 
mald Greene, baritone of the Broadway Tabernacle, and 
Douglas Braden, bass, also gave pleasure by their singing. 

Tenor Crooks AT SUMMERFIELD CHURCH. ‘ 

Richard Crooks, tenor, was special soloist at Summerfield 
M. E. Church, Port Chester, December 17, singing Stainer’s 
King Ever Glorious, Edwards’ Dry Was the Land, Molique’s 
Pour Out Thy Heart, and a hymn, and was heard with 
utmost attention at the outset, this growing into deep absorp- 
tion on the part of the congregation as he continued. The 
beauty of his voice as well as its youthful’ power, is most 
unusual, and creates instant interest. He will sing in The 
Messiah in Port Chester next month. 

Brounorr at WapLeicH HicH ScHoor. 

Platon Brounoff gave his lecture-recital on Russia in 
Story, Music and Song at Wadleigh High School, Decem- 
ber 14. He sang eighteen songs and played a dozen piano 
pieces, including his latest composition, the march, Happiness, 
which made a sensation and had to be repeated. His soprano 
pupil, Ray Frank, sang a few songs, first time in public, and 
was much applauded. An appreciative audience listened and 
encored both participants. r. Brounoff has also composed 
a volume of fifteen piano pieces for moving picture playing. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF OrGANISTS’ ITEMS, 

Treasurer John Doane reported a balance of $634.16 on 
hand at the December 11 meeting of the executive commit- 
tee, all debts paid. President T: Tertius Noble reported a 
meeting with Mr. Mdller, president of the Organ Builders’ 
Association, ahd a joint meeting is being arranged. Alex- 
ander Russell offered a special block of seats for the concert 
in Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia, of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, together with Dupré and Courboin, December 26. A 
number of members of the N. A. O. will attend, and those 
interested should communicate with Willard I. Nevins, 485 
East Twenty-first street, Brooklyn. 

RecinaLcp L. McAty’s Covenant CuristMas SERVICE. 

The Christmas Service of the Covenant Bible School, 
East Forty-second street, took place December 24, under the 
direction of Reginald L. McAll, organist, who has made a 
great success of junior church singers. Carols by Groome, 
Potter, Cutler, Hodges, Gauntlett, West, and well known 
hymns, as well as a solo made up the musical program. 

Burnp Instirute CurtstMas ENTERTAINMENT. 

Organ and piano solos, recitations, junior chorus and a 
play, made up an entertainment given by thful inmates 
of the New York Institute for the Education of the Blind, 
December 22. Soloists were Stanley Wartenberg, Nicolina 
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Li Calsi, Eugene Ballard, Bessie Gottreich, James Chicachee 
and Frances Sievert, A. A. G. O. 
ApeLte Lewinc’s Love Sone sy Rapio. 

Mme. Lewing’s Love Song was sung by radio a fortnight 
ago, Mr.-Zegel, tenor, interpreting it; he is a star pupil of 
Krupp-Bradley. She has also finished an orchestral score, 
Heldenklage (in English, Hero’s Lament), a funeral march. 
Mme. Lewing is one of the genuine Leschitzky pupils, hav- 
ing been under that master’s instruction for three years. 

Mackin Conservatory Concert DecemsBer 30, 

The formal inaugural concert of the new building, the 
Malkin Conservatory, will take place this Saturday evening, 
December 30, when the brothers Manfred, Jacques and 
Joseph Malkin will be heard in solos and a Schubert trio, 
and Albert G. Janpolski will sing. 

CuristMAS Caro_ts at EptscopaL CATHEDRAL. 

December 24, a Christmas carol service was held at the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, opening with the pastorale 
symphony from The Messiah. The following were on the 
printed program: Adeste Fideles (Wade), Christmas Hymn 
(Jungst), Come and Thank Him (Bach), Thou Must Leave 
Thy Lowly Dwelling (Berlioz), Hodie Christus natus est 
(Palestrina), Song of the Christ Child (Osgood), When 
Christ Was Born (Leopold Stokovski), Good King Wen- 
ceslas (Traditional), God Rest You Merry, Gentlemen (tra- 
ditional), O Holy Night (Adam), and Silent Night 
(Haydn). The postlude was the prelude, In Thee Is a 
(Bach). 

Virci. Scuoow Recitar sy N. Stuart SMITH. 

Mrs. A. K. Virgil issued invitations to a piano recital by 
N. Stuart Smith, assisted by Imogen Brent, contralto, De- 
cember 21. Mr. Smith played four works by Chopin, two 
by Eric Satie and three by Scriabin, closing with the first 
movement from Rachmaninoff's concerto, op. 18, Mrs. Virgil 
playing the second piano. Miss Brent sang songs in German 
by Schumann and Brahms. 

Woman’s Press Cus Benerir. 

Congratulations to Lillie d’Angelo Bergh on the fine suc- 
cess of the benefit given in the Plaza ballroom, December 15, 
to finance the Press Club scholarship in the Pulitzer School 
of Journalism, which was started by Miss Bergh three years 
ago. A notable audience gave enthusiastic evidence of en- 
joyment of an unusually interesting program, Channing 
Pollock spoke of the purpose of his play, The Fool, two 
scenes of which were presented. William A. Brady dwelt 
on the fine response of the public to the brilliant satirical 
play, The World We Live In, from which amusing scenes 
were given—The Crickets, The Butterflies and the Army of 
Yellow Ants. Morgan Kingston, tenor; Cecil Arden, mezzo; 
Elsa Stralia, soprano; Joseph Hollman and Carlos Sebastian 
in a tango act, gave a delightful musical program. Dancing 
and a reception followed. 


Mrs, Ogden Mills Reid, Mrs. Ralph Pulitzer, Mrs. William: 


Randolph Hearst and Mrs. Henry P. Davidson, present head 
of the Red Cross, responded to a request to rise. Others 
present were Mrs, Louis Livingston Seaman, Mrs. Henry 
Villard, Mrs. Harry Harkness Flagler, Mrs. Charles Dana 
Gibson, Mrs. John Henry Hammond, Mrs. William Ormond 
Thompson, Mrs. William Sloan Coffin, Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, 
Mrs. William Pitt Trimble, Mrs. Herbect L. Satterlee, Mrs. 
Peter Larson, Mrs, Edward R. Stettiraus, Mrs. Henry Fair- 
field Osborn, Mrs. Charles L. Tiffany, Mrs. Stephen Clark, 
Mrs. Charles S. Whitman, Mrs. Bradley Martin, Major 
Jack Savage, many presidents and others prominent in clubs. 


Griffes’ Sonata to be Heard 


Charles T. Griffes’ sonata for piano will have its first 
New York public performance at the American Music 
Guild concert in the Town Hall, Wednesday evening, Jan- 
uary 3. The sonata will be played by Katherine Bacon. 
Reinald Werrenrath will be a soloist and will sing Daniel 
Gregory Mason’s cycle, The Russians, and the First Sonata 
for violin and piano by Louis Gruenberg will have its 
initial performance, played by Albert Stoessel, violin, and 
Mr. Gruenberg, piano. 
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COMMON SENSE AND PRACTICAL 
EXPERIENCE IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOL MUSIC 


By VIRGINIA GILL 
Director of Public School Music, Merchantville, N. J. 


Two seemingly separate factors in public school music 
have caused much argument and devotees of each have 
arisen. The one is the socalled “sol-fa sight-singing,” the 
other is music appreciation. The former is, in reality, only 
a means of establishing true relative puitch from a given 

itch whereby the children, after a certain period of time, 

ve the ability to read a medium grade melody or part 
— at sight and read it correctly. The song, not the 
method, is the objective point. All songs sung by children 
in school should be of worth-while value for public per- 
formance, either from a historic point of view or the in- 
trinsic power to give pleasure because of sentiment and 
melodic beauty. Sight singing, then, is one of the means to 
music appreciation, the ultimate goal of all music instruction 
in the public school. 
_ What is music appreciation? Music appreciation is know- 
ing and loving the best that has been written in music. 
How much of this can be accomplished in a limited school 
time? I have found that with a class room period of twenty 
minutes daily in the first three grades, twenty minutes 
four days in the week in the fourth and fifth grades, and 
forty-five minutes two days in the week in the three gram- 
mar grades, a child completing the eighth grade can be 
given a general appreciative knowledge of the outstanding 
composers, their compositions and the artists who interpret 
them. This result is obtained through a minimum require- 
ment for each grade. I have not yet discovered any grade, 
however weak in concentration or tonality, that cannot 
be required to learn two compositions suitable to their 
grade in a week. One they perform themselves; the other 
is performed for them. There are forty weeks in a 
school year. Two compositions learned “wholly with dili- 
gence and attention” each week for a period of eight years 
means an aggregate of six hundred and forty compositions 
known with the power to enjoy them. 

The next factor is how to determine which compositions 
shall be taught. Sir Francis Bacon says, “Some books 
are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to be 
chewed and digested.” So in the literature of music some 
compositions are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and 
some few to be chewed and digested. Take the compositions 
belonging to the third group and classify them according to 
their nationality and form. Next arrange them in the 
respective school grade in which they can be performed by 
the children or understood if performed for them. Now 
make your final selection for the minimum requirement 
from this group. In this be guided by the element of va- 
riety, correlation with the general school curricula and the 
laws of psychology and pedagogy. 

Having decided what to teach, the director must aid the 
teacher in présenting the subject matter. This is done 
by giving, as nearly as possible, the authentic analysis of the 
selections required for her grade and by teaching ty 
lessons for her rather than having her teach before Jom 
has had sufficient practice in using the methods the director 
desires. The teacher must iurther be led to see that the 
selections need not be presented in the order in which they 
have been written down; but that they should be presented 
when they correlate with the English or the history or the 
geography she is teaching. For example, when studying 
about Holland in a lower grade that is the time to teach 
the song, Wynkyn, Blynkyn and Nod, or Dutch folk 
dances. The season of the year also determines which kind 
shall be taught. In the spring Nevin’s Narcissus, Mac- 
Dowell’s To a Wild Rose and The Water Lily, Schubert's 
The Bee, etc., may be used. In the same way descriptive 
and applicable compositions are chosen for the other seasons 
and for various events of the year. 


Organist Dupré’s Success 


Reports from Marcel Dupré’s recitals indicate that he is 
maintaining his reputation. for drawing crowds, and_ is 
arousing the enthusiasm of his audiences everywhere. The 
critics remark upon his phenomenal memory, his uncanny 
gift of improvisation and the extraordinary virtuosity of 
his playing. Organ recitals such as Dupré gives are result- 
ing in the cultivation of interest on the part of the public 
in the organ as a recital instrument. Further, his illuminat- 
ing interpretations of the masters are an inspiration to all 
organists and organ students. ; 

upré was due to return frqm his Pacific Coast tour 
about Christmas time, stopping at Chicago December 21 for 
a return engagement. December 26 he was scheduled to 
play with the Philadelphia Orchestra in Philadelphia, in 
association with Charles M. Courboin under the baton of 
Leopold Stokowski. His first New York recital took place 
on December 27, being the first of the Franck sync 
recitals at the Wanamaker Auditorium, details of which will 
be announced later. 

Dupré’s December dates were as follows: 3, Los Angeles ; 
5, Pasadena; 6, Cleremont; 7, San Diego; 9, Tucson; 11, 
El Paso; 13, Albuquerque; 15, Colorado Springs; 19, 
Omaha; 21, Chicago; 26, Philadelphia, and 27, New York. 


Poems by Gretchen Dick Set to Music 


Gretchen Dick’s list of songs is rapidly increasing in 
length. Her last song to come off the press, Sun and Moon, 
set by Arthur A. Penn, the gifted composer of Smilin’ Thru 
has been sung at recitals both at Carnegie Hall and Aeolian 
Hall. It is only a month old, and already has a rival in 
a new composition of excellent musical worth by William 
A. Stickles, set to Miss Dick’s poem, the Open Road, which 
has just been accepted for publication by the Oliver Ditson 
Company in Boston. 


Mme. Homer and Her Daughter to Tour 

Louise Homer and her daughter, Louise Homer Stires, 
will be heard in a series of joint song recitals commencing 
after January 1. The tour will extend as far west as 
Lincoln, Neb. and will last until the middle of March. 
One recital is scheduled for New York City. 


Another Engagement for Fred Patton 
Fred Patton, baritone, has been engaged for a recital 
in Birmingham, Pa., on February 3. 
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NATIONAL SERVICE FOR PAGRANTRY, MUSIC, DANCE AND DRAMA ORGAN. 
IZFD IN WASHINGTON 


One of the most interesting of recent developments along 
the lines of community drama in the East is the organization 
in Washington, D. C., of a national service for pageantry, 
music, dance and the drama, known as the Association of 
Theater Arts—the activities of which are being planned to 
extend to an ever increasing number of cities and communi- 
ties with the Capital City as the producing center. 

With Marietta Minnigerode Andrews, painter and poet, as 
president, Robert Bell, actor and director of the Ram’s Head 
Players of Washington, D. C., as vice-president, Bess Davis 
Schreiner, a successful publicity director, as secretary-treas- 
urer, and Marie Moore Forrest, one of the best known 
pageant directors in the United States, as chairman of the 
executive committee, the association has a splendid corps of 
executives. 

Included in this service are a number of departments— 
featuring the instruction as well as the production end of 
community drama in its many branches. 

Marie Moore Forrest, who has put on in the past few 
years practically all of the big pageants in Washington and 
in the vicinity, heads the department of pageant and play 
production, which includes, also, Robert Bell and Victor 
Kerney. 

An entirely new field is opened, through the department of 
rhythmic expression and dance drama as conducted under 
the direction of Caroline B. McKinley, who has had several 
years’ experience as a teacher of rhythmic expression, having 
been associated with Florence Fleming Noyes in New York 
and having studied extensively with the leading exponents 
of the dance in the East. Miss McKinley is one of the few 
teachers in this country holding the Denishawn diploma. 

Estelle Wentworth and Albert Parr are co-directors of 
the department of music and opera. Estelle Wentworth, the 
well known dramatic soprano, has sung in opera and con- 
cert in Europe and South America as well as in this country. 
She has a repertory of forty-five operas in four languages 
and has won triumphs as an artist of the first rank. Albert 
Parr has been prominent in both grand and light opera in 
this country and in London. In the light opera field, how- 
ever, he scored his greatest successes in such operas as Robin 
Hood, Prince of Pilsen, Yankee Consul, Dolly Varden, etc 
The splendid training and wide experience of these artists 
render them eminently fit, both as teachers of vocal music, 
diction and elocution, and as directors in any line in com- 
munity opera production. 

Marietta Minnigerode Andrews, author of The Songs of 
a Mother, Out of the Dust and The Cross Triumphant, uni- 
versally known in Washington in every line of art, with 
Marie Moore Forrest, author of innumerable pageants, and 
Dr. George W. Johnston, a leading member of the Arts Club 
and a well known authority on plays and play writing, form 
the department of pageant and play writing. 

The costume department offers a splendid service for the 
use of community plays and pageant productions. Hundreds 
of costumes assembled by Mrs. Forrest in the past few years 
are available for instant use and are frequently sent to all 
sections of the Eastern. States. 

Under Miss McKinley's direction, in which she is assisted 
by Mildred Anderson Rust, Juliet Lyeth, and other young 
artists, is the department of art dyeing, which includes many 
beautiful hand-dyed costumes, draperies, scarfs, stage drops, 
and cycloramic curtains. Tie-dyeing and batik art taught in 
their extensive studios where lovely costumes are designed 


and created to be used in many productions arranged under 
the direction of the Association of Theater Arts. 

At the head of the department of technical stagecraft is 
Harold Snyder, a rising young stage mecharician and elec- 
trician, whose recent lighting effects in connection with num- 
bers of Washington pageants have attracted much attention. 

Business management, organization and publicity of the 
Association of Theater Arts are combined in one department 
with Bess Davis Schreiner as director, under whose man- 
agement a number of recent productions in Washington have 
been made, including Shakespeare’s A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, The Cross Triumphant, a pageant of the Church in 
England and America, and The Voice of the Wildflowers, a 
fantasy, both by Marietta Minnigerode Andrews, and The 
Word and The Way, a Christmas pageant arranged from 
the Bible by herself, which has been produced for the 
churches of Washington as a community Christmas celebra- 
tion by the Association of Theater Arts. 


Sacramento Club Celebrates Birthday 


On December 9, the Saturday Club of Sacramento, Cal., 
which was founded on December 9, 1893, celebrated its 
twenty-ninth birthday with a luncheon at the Masonic Audi 
torium. Mitchell W. Nathan made the opening remarks. 
Mrs. B. F. Howard spoke on Our Club Founder, The prin- 
cipal address was made by L. E. Behymer of San Francisco, 
who sold the first artists to the club for its programs in its 
first year and has continued in association with it under 
eleven presidents. It was Mr. Behymer, also, as the guest 
of honor, who had the privilege of cutting the birthday 
cake. 

The presidents of the club since its foundation have been 
Mrs. Frank Miller (1893), Mrs. W. E. Briggs (1895), Mrs 
Frank Miller (1898), Mrs. J. B. Wright (1899), Mrs. Albert 
Elkus (1901), Miss Maude Blue (1905), Mrs. J. A. Moyni- 
han (1907), Mrs. Louise Gavigan (1910), Mrs. E. Ht. Nor- 
man (1913), Mrs. Charles S. Mering (1916), Mrs. Robert 
H. Hawley (1918). Three active members—Mrs. Albert 
Elkus, Mrs. R. H. Hawley and Miss Minnie Richardson 
and one associate: member, Mrs. H. G. May, have been on 
the list of the club ever since its foundation. The program 
at the luncheon was furnished by the Neapolitan Quartet and 
Verna Mercereau, dancer. 


Elena de Sayn Plays in Washington 
Washington, D. C., December 13.—Elena de Sayn, the 
Russian violinist, was heard at the last fortnightly musical 
tea, given by Mr. and Mrs. T. S. Lovette. To quote from 
the Washington Star: “Miss de Sayn, who is a comparative 
newcomer to Washington musical circles, wields a free bow, 
plays with fine intonation, rhythmical vigor, and strong in 


dividuality. She gave Enrico Bossi’s Romanze, Gitarre by 
Moszkowski, and Fantasia by Vieuxtemps, and for an encore 


a mazurka by Wieniawski.” Mrs. Howard Blandy, as ac 
companist, gave excellent support. c. J: 


JOSIAH ZURO 


Director of 
THE ZURO GRAND OPERA COMPANY 
COACHING TEACHING 
Phone: Circle 0100 744 7th Ave, N. Y. City 
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San Paulo, Brazil; New York City, and tw 
of America. 
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‘*A master of vocal art and a coach and 


The Season of 1922-23 marks the Eighth Year of the Papa- 
lardo Vocal Art Studios, well known both here and abroad. 
Maestro Papalardo has also conducted opera in Florence, San Remo, Reggio 


Ligure, iari, Sassari, Italy; Odessa, Russia; Rio Janeiro, 
age rs on tour in the United States 


New York City 
Telephone, Marble 1573 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 





SAN FRANCISCO HEARS 


ALTHOUSE AND MIDDLETON 
IN JOINT RECITAL 


Graveure, Telmanyi, the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
and People’s Orchestra Give Interesting Concerts— 


Local Items of Interest 


San Francisco, Cal., December 7.—Paul 
Arthur Middleton 
recital at the Naza Theater, 
and baritone appeared together in the 
la Forza del Destino and one from the first 


Mr. Middleton was heard in Handel's aria, 


Althouse and 
scored a complete triumph in a joint 
December 4. “ 
famous duet 
act of Faust. 
Hear Me, Ye 


The orchestra gave the 
andante cantabile from 


touched upon the 
in orchestration 
work was one of brilliancy, 
energy 

RECITAL BY 


new songs as well as the 
grams are noted. He 


C, Oppenheimer. 


The tenor 
from 


Mozart G minor symphony, the 
Tschaikowsky’s 
Wagner’s Tannhauser overture, 
concerto by Liszt in which Alice Frisca appeared as soloist. 
Mr. Saslavsky gave his usual explanatory remarks and also 
importance 
Miss Frisca’s interpretation of the Liszt 
technical surety 


Louts GRAVEURE. 


Louis Graveure was heard in a program containing many 
familiar one 
appeared under the direction of Selby 


Leone Nesbit presented a group of her artist pupils in re- 


string quartet, 


and the E flat major piano 


of the cello and contrabass 


and dynamical 


esting to San Diegoans was the appearance on the program 
of two lovely songs by Alice Barnett. Mr. 
presses great interest in the songs of this San Diego com- 
er and is planning to use them exclusively. 

Gilbert and Sullivan's 
Jolla with great success by a local cast, under the direction 
of Laura de Turcyznowicz. 
seats that the performance had to be repeated. 


Thomas ex- 


Trial by Jury was given at La 


So great was the demand for 
Mme. de 


Turcyznowicz opened a studio in San Diego recently. 


for which his pro- 


Nores. 


Winds and Waves, Kaun’s Der Sieger and Largo al Fac- 

totum from the Barber. Paul Althouse sang Una Furtiva  cital, December 3, in her studio on Gouge street. Those 
Lagrima, followed by several ballads including Hodgson’s participating were Dorothy Grantvedt, Gladys Bostwick, 
Daffodil Gold and Walter Kramer's The Great Awaken- Evelyn Hahn, Mary. Bonar, Rosemond Gilmour and Mary 


additional number, 
Vesti la Giubba. 
Local music 


ing As an 
ing rendition of 


excellent accompaniments, 


that Jessica Colbert, under whose management the concert gave the second concert of the 
was given, will offer a return engagement. gold’s trio, op. 1, 

. ’ i > bers 

Manet Riecenman Sincs Witn San Francisco other numbers were 
Sy ON 
MPBORY. E by Messrs. Fenster and Moss, 
Gustav Mahler's fourth symphony, with Mabel Riegel The 

man singing the solo passages in the final movement, was Pajace Hotel. December 7. 
the principal work on the fourth program of the season Treadwell, Marie 


given by Alfred Hertz and the 
Orchestra Miss Riegelman interpreted the 
the pleasures of Heaven with clarity of 
phrasing and purity of diction, 
interesting and contained many 
Hertz executed it splendidly. 

Scheherezade was the 
colorful 
the audience gnd was heartily applauded. 
the harpist, and Louis Persinger, 
for ther 
formed their individual solo parts 


inspiring 


Emi TetmManyt Hearn, 
Alice Seckels presented Emil Telmanyi, 
violinist, accompanied by Sandor Vas, in an 


program, December 4 


Tue Porpucar Prorie’s SyMpHony. 


The second concert of the season was 


ndre Saslavsky, in Scottish Rite Hall, 
a good sized audience 


old out hall, for interest in these 


Mr. Althouse gave a thrill 
Rudolph Gruen offered The 
lovers are 


San Francisco Symphony 


voice, 
The Mahler work was most 
moments. Mr. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff's exotic 
second and last work given. This 
and atmospheric number made a great appeal to 
Both Mr. Attl, 
concertmaster, 
share of honors for the manner in which they per 


given by the 
People’s Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Alex 
December 5, before 
A stormy night only prevented a 
concerts 


Healy 
Floreston 
Pasmore, 


hoping Dorothy cellist, 


Alma Berglund Winchester 
depiction of 


skilful 


vocalists, gave 


panist to Mme. Gadski. 


this delightfal affair, happy 
enjoying on this tour 

came in 
— garet Hughes were th 
by Constance Alexandre 


San Diego Items 


December 4. 
Pattison with enthusiasm when 
they presented their most interesting program in San Diego 


Hungarian 
interesting San Diego, Cal., 


ceived Guy Maier and Lee 


recently. 


cember 3, by 


runs high. 


Trio, comprised of Frank Moss, 


San Francisco Musical Club’s concert was given at 
The participants were Virginia 
Hughes MacQuarrie, Mrs. Roy 
and Marian de Querre Steward, 
Marie Partride Price and Jack Hillman, both well known 
a studio reception 
Hughes who has been in San Francisco recently as accom- 
A great number of San Francisco's 
musical and social representatives greeted Mrs, 
over 


Johanna Gadski, her daughter, 
guests of honor at 


Another example of fine program-making was offered in 
the delightful concert given at the Spreckels Theater, De- 
John Charles Thomas, under the management 
of the Fitzgerald Concert Direction of Los Angeles. Mr. 
Thomas achieved an enviable success. 


pianist ; 
and Lajos Fenster, violinist, Portland, Ore 
series, playing Eric Korn- 5 é 


trio written to the 


Folger, 
Carl Denton, 


in honor of Margaret 
rewarded 
audience. 
Hughes at 
the success that she is 
a With 
lauscher, and Mar- 
a dinner given gon at the 
Cee 


Lotte 


Hackett’s rich voice was heard 
from Romeo and Juliet; 
old English numbers. 

Hackett’s exquisite 
work of his accompanist, Gordon Hampson, was indeed a 
conducted by William H. 
offered Storch’s Reveries (given unaccompanied), 
Buck’s Chorus of Spirits and Hours, MacDowell’s Dance 
of the Gnomes, and other numbers. 
sang with fine effect and was warmly received. 
companists were Edgar E. 
pianists, and 

audience was very large. 


encores. Mr, 
Amphion subscribers re- 


treat. Ably 


Culloch, 
Particularly inter- 


Heilig Theater on December 6. Mr. 
Wieniawski’s concerto No. 
which he reached the summit of excellence. 
Burleigh’s Indian Snake Dance, 
also. took his auditors off their feet. Mr. 
glorious impression and his hearers were loath to let him 
go. Francesco Longo provided artistic 
who conducted in a finished manner, 
pow hn. through 
and Chabrier’s Espana rhapsody. 
with much applause. 


The choir of the First Methodist Church, under the direc- 
tion of Crosby Hopps, was heard in concert during the Sun- 
day School convention here. 
five voices and is doing excellent work. 
Anna Sharpe Bunting, soprano, was a special feature. 

FE. 


This choir numbers seventy- 
The singing of 


B. 


PORTLAND ENTHUSIASTIC 


OVER TOSCHA SEIDEL 


Charles Hackett Soloist with Apollo Club—Notes 


December 12.—Toscha Seidel, violinist, 


‘ , : - was the soloist with the Portland Symphony Orchestra at 
its first presentation in this city. The 4, 
Tschaikowsky’'s 
memory of Rubinstein and a Tschaikowsky concerto, played 


Seidel played 
violin and orchestra, in 
His playing of 
which had to be repeated, 
Seidel made a 


2 for 


accompaniments. 
led the 
Schumann’s Spring symphony 
The organization was 
There was a capacity 


Robert 


Cuarvtes Hackett Sotoist Witn Apoiio Cius. 


Charles 
artist, the Apollo Club opened its fifteenth consecutive sea- 
Public Auditorium on 


Hackett, New York tenor, as the solo 
December 1. Mr. 
in Ah! leve-toi, Soleil! 
Handel’s Care Selve, and several 
The distinguished tenor gave five 


singing, as well as the 


the club 
Dudley 


Boyer, 


the chorus 
The ac- 
Coursen and William C. Mc- 
Ralph W. Hoyt, organist. The 
Officers of the Apollo Club are 


As usual, 
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Charles J. Gray, president; Walter J. Gill, vice-president, 
and Sidney G. Lathrop, secretary. 


Gorpon-W HITTEMORE RECITAL. 


Philip Gordon, pianist, and Elinor Whittemore, violinist, 
were soloists at a concert in the Municipal Auditorium, 
November 22. Mr. Gordon did some sensational playing, 
particularly in the colossal arrangement by Liszt of the 
Tannhauser overture. Beethoven's Country Dance and The 


Fountain by Ravel received sympathetic and colorful 
treatment. The rich tone Miss Whittemore draws from 
her violin, together with accurate double stopping and 


fine interpretive ability, made her numbers most enjoyable. 
The accompaniments were played by the Ampico. 


Notes. 


A popular concert at the Public Auditorium, Sunday 
afternoon, December 3, had as participants Francis Richter, 
organist ; Genevieve ¢ iilbert, soprano; Bessie Moore, cornet- 
ist; Beulah Blackwell, violinist, and the Columbia Ladies’ 
Orchestra, Frances Knight conductor. The audience was 
large and appreciative. 

Toscha Seidel, violinist, who is touring the Pacific North- 
west under the direction of Steers & Coman of Portland, 
played for the Morning Oregonian’s new radio station, 
December 7. The station has a range of 3000 miles. 

The American Light Opera Company recently favored 
the city with eight performances. The audiences were 
large and enthusiastic. 

Paul K. Hutchinson has been appointed director of the 
Pacific Dental College G Glee Club. 


OAKLAND HEARS THE 
SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY 


Mahler’s Fourth Symphony Is Performed—Symphony Con- 
certs to Be a Part of Oakland’s Educational System— 
Graveure and Gadski Give Recitals—Notes 


Oakland, Cal., 
Oakland Symphony 
good-sized assembly listened to a delightful reading of 
Gustav Mahler’s symphony No. 4 in G major, with the 
soprano solo rendered most effectively by Mabel Riegelman. 
At its conclusion the audience showed its interest and 
pleasure by repeatedly recalling the conductor, Alfred 
Hertz, and the soloist. The second half of the program 
was devoted to a brilliant rendition of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Scheherazade. 

The second popular concert of: this series will take place 
at the Auditorium Opera House, December 30. 


third concert of the 
November 30. A 


December 6.—The 
Series took place 


SERIES FOR STUDENTS.. 

Arranged specially for the benefit of students of the 
East Bay school, a symphony matinee series of three con- 
certs is being given in the Oakland Auditorium Arena, by 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Alfred Hertz. Through the courtesy of the Oak- 
land Traction Company, students are being transported to 
and from each concert free of charge. Fred M. Hunter, 
superintendent of schools, and the principals and teachers 
are cooperating with the management to establish the sym- 
phony matinee concerts not only for this season, but also 
as a regular part of the educational system. 


SYMPHONY MATINEE 


Artist RECITALS. 


Louis Graveure, baritone, opened the Artist Concerts at 
Mills sr? in Lisser Hall, December 8. 

Mme. Gadski, soprano, was heard in a charming recital 
at the Municipal Opera House, under the management of 
Miss Z. W. Potter. 

Notes. 

The McKenzie Musical Society, directed by John Mc- 
Kenzie, well known teacher of singing, gave a daa De- 
cember 4, at the Jenny Lind Hall. The society has a 
chorus of fifty voices and several soloists, and intends to give 
a concert every other month. 

For the past three years the East Bay Male Chorus, under 
the leadership of Francis Jones, has been singing at the 
Swedish Lutheran Church. A concert was given by the 
chorus at Ebell Hall, December 6. 

A group of the city churches combined in a Thanksgiving 
service at the Municipal Auditorium Theater, November 30. 
Musicians who took part in the program were: Fern Back- 


man, violin; Jean Allen, cello; Clara Upshire, piano; Mel- 
ville Yetter, tenor, and Mary Elizabeth Glookler, child 
pianist. 


Doris Crawford was prese --0e last month at a musicale 
in conjunction with George Gernhart, accompanied by Ma- 
rion Swayne, pianist. Assisting on the program were Jo- 
sephine Swan White and Esther Porter. 

Asa Henion, soprano, was heard in several selections at 
the opening of the Oakland Clubhouse last month. 

The little pianist, Ellen Clark, made her debut recently 
at Ebell Hall, and was repeatedly encored. 

Members of the piano class of William J. McCoy, at 
Mills College, gave a recital recently. The participants 
were Miss E. Roulfau, Doris Olsen and Mildred Turner, 

The Philharmonic Concert Orchestra, under the direction 


of Mischa Gluschkin, at the New Piedmont Theater, has 
been attracting large audiences. ; 
Doris Osborne, pianist, gave a recital recently for the 


Tribune's broadcasting station. 

A special Brahms’ program was offered by the Alameda 
County Music Teachers’ Association at its regular monthly 
meeting at Ebell Hall, November 28. Bs. Pig 





Leginska to Give Boston Recital on February 10 


Ethel Leginska, now playing abroad, will give a Boston 
recital at Jordan Hall on February 10. Recently the pianist 
gave her first entire recital program in about three and a 
half years in Florence, Italy, at the Sala Filarmonica, play- 
ing a program that included Beethoven, Bach, Chopin, Ravel, 
Liszt and a group of her own compositions. On November 
24 she appeared at Queen’s Hall, London, with the Goos- 
sens Orchestra, under Eugene Goossens, and with Elene de 
Frey, soprano, singing a group of her six Nursery Rhymes 
- for small solo orchestra and soprano. Leginska herself, 
played the Mozart concerto in A major and the Liszt Hun- 
garian. fantasie with the orchestra. Between her appear- 
ances in Italy and in England, the artist played in Germany. 








- been on the 


MUSICAL COURIER 
Ilse Niemack Scores in European Concerts 


When one considers the great number of debut recitalists 
who appear in New York during the season, it is decidedly 
to a young artist’s credit if he or she can continue to gain 
any amount of recognition and to go on winning new lau- 
rels. One of last year’s successful debut recitals was given 
by Ilse Niemack, a young American violinist of exceptional 
talent. The maturity of her art and her thorough musician- 
ship were much commented upon, but she has since given 
proof of greater development and progress. 

After giving a successful first recital in London, Miss 
Niemack went to Berlin, where she has since resided, ‘giving 
recitals there and throughout Germany, and making a most 
favorable impression wherever she appears. Her dates this 
fall have included orchestral appearances with the Ham- 
burg Orchestra on October 12 and with the Berlin Phithar- 
monic on October 20, and concerts in Berlin, Munich, Han- 


over and other cities. In Berlin, when she played the 
Burleigh concerto, op. 25; a Gluck ballet suite and the 
Mendelssohn concerto with the Philharmonic Orchestra, 


under Richard Hagel, the audience was especially enthusi- 
astic. Not only did the large house applaud vociferously, 
but it also called Bravo! It was in Hamburg that Miss 





| | 


“L 
ILSE NIEMACK, 


young American violinist, sketched at her 
while playing Tschaikowsky's Serenade 


Hanover concert 
VU clancolique. 


Niamack gave the first performance in Germany of the new 
violin concerto by Cecil Burleigh, championing the music 
of her own — frag winning considerable praise for her 
rendition of it. American consulate attended this re- 
cital and came to ~ artist’s room afterwards to congratu- 
late Miss Niemack. 

On November 9, when Miss Niemack played in Hanover, 
the audience once more evidenced its appreciation in no 
uncertain terms. The audience crowded up to the stage 
and demanded encore after encore until the lights were 
turned out. She also had many requests to autograph pro- 
grams. While she was playing Tschaikowsky’s Serenade 
Melancolique an artist by the name of René von Schoultz, 
who was in the audience, made a hurried pen and ink sketch 
of her, which he sent up by an usher, A crowded and en- 
thusiastic house again greeted her in Munich on Novem- 
ber 29, 

The critics in Germany have been lavish in their praise 
of Miss Niemack’s art. Among the things frequently com- 
mented upon are her large and beautiful tone, a pure and 
sweet tone, mastery of technic, musicianly delivery, warm 
musical feeling, and her irresistible personal charm. She 
will fill a number of interesting engagements there before 
returning to this country. During the holidays Miss Nie- 
mack plans on taking a short vacation, enjoying the winter 
sports up in the mountains, 


Second Tillotson “Concert Announced 


for American artists to be offered 

Sureau will take place at Aeolian 
Hall on January 23. Sara Fuller, coloratura soprano; 
Margel Gluck, violinist, and Fred Bear. baritone, will be 
the soloists. Charles Baker and Blare Neale will play 
the accomnaniments. It will be remembered that the first 
of these series was given in the Town Hall on November 
15, when a large audience greeted the artists, and the 
entire concert was a very creditable affair. 


The second concert 
by the Betty Tillotson 


Unusually Busy Season for Mary Mellish 


Mary Mellish, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, is ever gtowing in demand as a concert and recital 
artist. Among engagements of this nature she has filled 
this fall were appearances in Garden City, Long Island; 
Lincoln, Neb., two performances; Mexico, Mo.; Boston, 
Mass., and New York (soloist with the City Symphony 
Orchestra). At the Metropolitan her activities have also 
increase. 


Another Success for Althouse and Middleton 


Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and Arthur Middleton, baritone, formerly of that 
organization, took San Francisco by storm at a joint re 
cital at the Plaza Theater on December 4. The two artists 
achieved a success equal to the receptions accorded them 
in Australia. 
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The Foremost Living Pianists Prefer 
the Steinway. 


Cortot Levitrki 
Friedman Lhevinne 
Ganz Paderewski 
Grainger Powell 
Hofmann Rachmaninoff 
Hutcheson Schelling 











OU may purchase a 
new Steinway piano 
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the balance will be ex- 
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two years. Used pianos 
are accepted in partial ex- 
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In Greater New York 
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only at Steinway Hall 


PRICES: $875 AND UP 
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STILLMAN KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SOUSA AND HIS BAND 
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VIENNA OPERAGOERS AT LAST HEAR 
SCHREKER’S DER SCHATZGRABER 


With Schalk at the Conductor's Desk and Richard Schubert and Tauber in the Leading Male Parts, Performance Proves 
Splendid—Mabel Garrison Star of Vienna Volksoper—Conditions in Vienna—A Young American Composer- 


Conductor—Ysaye, Telmanyi, Szigeti, 


Prihoda—Two 


American Pianists—The Schoenberg 


Twins—Prihoda Pleases—Arthur Hartmann “Comes Back”—Carpenter Songs Liked 


Vienna, November 29.—The long deferred Vienna pre- 
miére of Schreker's Der Schatzgraber (this Schreekr opera 
has been the skeleton in the Staatsoper’s cupboard for 
some three years) has materialized at last, and it has done 
a lot to dispel a mistaken prejudice—current among Vienna’s 
musical laymen ever since the composer’s early opera, Das 
Spielwerk, had its first production here—as to Schreker’s 
ultra-radicalism. Surely there is nothing appallingly “mod- 
ern” about the music of this opera. It is far more mature 
and uniform (if perhaps a little less original) than his 
earlier operas. Schreker’s mastery of stage situations and 
of Stimmung is supreme. This latest opera of his disposes 
with a good deal of the symbolism and intricate psychology 
(or pathology?) which made Die Gezeichneten both inter- 
esting and, to the uniniated, difficult. For a fairy tale (and 
that's what Schreker intends it to be) it is perhaps not 
quite simple and naive enough, even though, particularly in 
its closing scene Der Schatzgraber calls up memories of 
Humperdinck’s lovely K6nigskinder. Musically, Der 
Schatzgraber is an offspring of Tannhauser, but Schreker’s 
wealth of orchestral colors and shadings by far excel those 
of his illustrious ancestor. 

The Staatsoper’s production, with Schalk at the desk and 
with Messrs. Richard Schubert and Tauber in the leading 





THE HOLY TRINITY OF THE SCHOENBERG 
CIRCLE. 

Arnold Schénberg with two of his most ardent disciples: 

Erwin Stein, conductor (left), and Hduard Steuermann, 

pianist. (An unpublished photo taken by Francis Poulenc 

at Vienna.) 


male parts, was splendid and sumptuous, Woldemar Runge, 
successor to Wilhelm von Wymetal (now of the “Met”), 
making a promising début as the Staatsoper’s new stage 
manager. The role of Els, who is a sort of combined 
Venus and Elizabeth, fell to Mme Kappel, a new soprano. 
The part is a specimen of what Vienna calls a “Jeritza 
role,” one of those tempestuously tempermental, sensual and 
wicked girls whom the Musica, Courrer once very ap- 
propriately termed “Schreker’s schreckliche women.” Frau 
Kappel was as Jeritza-like as possible, without being com- 
pelling at all times. Schreker’s women, by the way, are 
not as “schrecklich” to the Viennese as they might seem; 
every one here knows their living original and recognizes her 
in every new incarnation of Schreker’s fancy. . . . 
Schreker, still claimed by the Viennese as one of their own, 
even though he now lives at Berlin, was present to re- 
ceive the plaudits of a representative first-night audience. 
Mase. GARRISON THE STAR OF VIENNA VOLKSOPER. 


The Volksoper, whose destinies have been governed by 
Co-Director Gruder-Guntram, pending the return from 
South America of Felix Weingartner, is feverishly pre- 
paring for its coming “Valuta” tour of the British Isles. 
The supreme effort of this little theater so far has been 
its recent production, ambitiously mounted and _satisfac- 
torily represented, of Moussorgsky’s Boris Godounoff, 
which had never been heard at Vienna. It shows great 
courage for a theater of such comparatively limited means 
to embark upon so costly a venture and one so little 
promising of financial returns in these hard times. Some 
claim, of course, that the Viennese production of the work 
was more or less in the nature of a dress rehearsal for 
the English tour; still the Volksoper is entitled to a vote 
of thanks for a highly interesting evening. It is a pity 
that neither public nor press (particularly the latter) were 
up to the occasion. They found the great work “incohe- 
rent” and “confused” without even fathoming the tre- 
mendous force and the essentially national and original 
character of Moussorgsky’s music. The title role was 
taken by Sigismondo Zaleschi, a Polish-Italian baritone, who 
was conventionally Italian in his singing and acting, and 
Polish in his German pronunciation. In any case he was 
anything but Russian. 

The part of Shuinsky was entrusted to Harry Schur- 
mann, one of the pillars of the Volksoper for some years 
past and, incidentally, one of the very few American 
artists now singing in Vienna. A young American (or 
hyphenated American) singer named Emanuel List has this 
season made the walls of the Volksoper resound with his 
big, luscious bass voice, and his success as Mephisto and 
Brogni has done honor to his distinguished teacher, Josiah 
Zuro. Another American, who surely needs no introduc- 


tion to the American public, has achieved more than ordi-- 


nary success at the same theater of late. I am speakine 
of Mabel Garrison, whose appearance as star guest of the 
Volksoper, in the roles of Mimi and La Traviata, have 
been highly praised by both press and public. 
Topay’s ConplITIONs. 
In the concert field the season hasn’t been half as disas- 
trous as had been feared. The big things, like the concerts 


of Ysaye, Ivogiin, Bruno Walter and Furtwangler, have 
had their full share of public attendance, in spite of prices 
ranging from 100,000 crowns a seat downward, while the 
“minor gods” have had difficulties in getting even a handful 
of “deadheads” for their concerts. These are hard times 
for debutants ! 

Now that the fearful depreciation of the krone has, 
temporarily at least, come to an end, the variety of enter- 
tainments generally referred to as “Valuta concerts” has 
happily diminished. Poor Berlin is now getting her full 
share of them, and we do not envy her! Still, now and 
then some ambitious foreigner tries his luck even now. 

An orchestral concert conducted by Georg Héeberg from 
Copenhagen and devoted exclusively to Danish composers, 
was equally unproductive of really great music. Both 
the Simfonia svastika, by Louis Glass, and the violin con- 
certo, by Hakon Bérresen (excellently played by Julius 
Thornberg) were imitative weak music. The best work 
of the evening was Carl Nielsen’s symphony, Das Unaus- 
léschliche, which contained some original and surprising 
tympani effects and some good orchestration in general. 

A Younc American Composer-CoNnbuctor. 


Chester McKee, a young American resident at Paris, 
made a promising debut here, both as a conductor and 
composer. His program, ranging from Bruckner’s eighth 
symphony to a lengthy earlier work by Henri Rabaud, 
entitled Procession nocturne, contained a composition of 
his own, Dagmara, termed a symphonic poem for soprano, 
which proved interesting, despite a certain lack of con- 
trasting colors. Marie Gutheil-Schoder, of the Staatsoper, 
was the soloist of the evening and provided an inspiring 
close of the program by her intensely dramatic perform- 
ance of the final scene from Strauss’ Salome. 

Now tHe MAnaGer-Conpuctor! 

There was plenty of temperament, however, in a concert 
devoted solely to compositions by Josef Strauss and Johann 
Strauss, the waltz king. The concert served to introduce 
the latest addition to the ranks of Vienna’s conductors in 
the person of Hugo Knepler. This ever genial and versa- 
tile man, who controls Vienna’s most prominent concert 
bureau, is almost as famous for his humor as he is for 
his abilities as a musician, and his conducting of Strauss’ 
swaying waltzes showed both his musicianship and his gift 
of humor. And the sold-out house which greeted his con- 
ductor’s debut furnished an equally conclusive proof of his 
abilities as a concert manager. 

Ysaye, TELMANYI, Szicet1, Prinopa. 

November has been a month of violinists with Vienna; 
we’ve had a few of the world’s greatest with us in rapid 
succession, First came Eugéne Ysaye, whose concerts were 
events of more than local importance, marking as they 
did the famous violinist’s first reappearances as a soloist 
after many years devoted exclusively to conducting. At 
the first recital Ysaye seemed fearfully nervous and uneasy. 
His bow arm has lost some of its former infallibility, but 
his playing on the whole still shows the old temperament 
and fire as well as the old preference for extravagant 
rhythmical eccentricities. 

After Ysaye we had Emil Telmanyi, who has been a 
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favorite here ever since his signal success of last season. 
His big tone again fascinated all hearers and enhanced the 
effectiveness of the violin concerto by Carl Nielsen, his 
distinguished father-in-law, which is a mixture of Spanish 
and Hungarian themes and, in the last movement, pays 
homage to the classics. 

Joseph Szigeti also is an established favorite at Vienna, 
but his success this year surpassed all expectations, Fol- 





TWO AMERICAN SINGERS OF THE VIENNA 
VOLKSOPER, 


caught at the stage door between rehearsals; Emanuel List, 
(basso) right, and Harry Schurmann (tenor). 


lowing the mild applause customary at the Konzertverein 
concerts, the thunderstorm which greeted Szigeti’s per- 
formance of the Brahms concerto had a fairly electrifying 
effect. His triumph was even greater after the Bach 
Chaconne at Szigeti’s own recital, and was duplicated when, 
at one of the orchestral concerts conducted by Bernhard 
Tittel, he played Goldmark’s rather antiquated violin 
concerto. 
Two AMERICAN PIANISTS. 

Among the pianists of the month, two Americans deserve 
first mention. Eleanor Spencer, of course, is not a new- 
comer at Vienna; her brilliant success with Oscar Fried 
is still fresh. in memory. This season she played a pro- 
gram comprising Schumann’s Phantasie Op. 17, Brahms 
and Chopin-Liszt, closing her concert (but for her numerous 
encores) with a brilliant rendition of the Liszt Campanella. 
The Brahms Variations.and Fugue on a Handel Theme, 
which figured prominently on Miss Spencer’s program, also 
offered Henri Deering, an American pupil of Leonid 
Kreutzer, a welcome opportunity for the display of his 
excellent technical abilities and “Stilgefiihl.” 

ORGANIZING MusIcaAL Procress. 

The number of “paying” concerts—paying from the view- 
point of the concert manager—is narrowing down more and 
more. It is virtually impossible, for instance, to make a 
big orchestral concert pay expenses when the costs exceed a 
sum of eighteen million crowns. Rather than face empty 
benches, concert managers have recently adopted the plan 
of selling the bulk of their seats to the various trade unions 
at greatly reduced prices. Encouraged by the success of 
this experiment, the trade unions have gone a step further. 
Very frequefttly they now hire a big hall on their own risk 
and buy a whole concert: orchestra, conductor, soloists 
and all, at a lump sum. 

The financial success of these ventures has exceeded all 
expectations, and managers and artists are only too glad to 
encourage these experiments. Thus the broad masses have 
recently been able to hear some of the finest concerts at 
exceedingly low prices. 

Rea Democracy. 


It is gratifying to state that the deplorable state of the 
musical business here has had at least one good effect. 
While concert business was thriving, while visiting foreign- 
ers and, to a smaller degree, wealthy natives were crowding 
the halls, the poorer class was virtually barred from good 
music. Now that business is slackening, managers are only 
too glad to sell their seats to the middle and lower classes. 
One local concert bureau makes a specialty of arranging 
Sunday afternoon concerts for the working class and, by 
a strange coincident, these concerts take place in the big 
and gorgeous Festival Hall of the formerly Imperial 
Castle. gone Ph what old Emperor Francis Joseph would 
think at seeing thousands of laborers assembled in his most 
exclusive hall Sunday after Sunday, listening to fine music 
and applauding at their heart’s desire. Nor are these con- 
certs “second rate.” Elizabeth Schumann and Hans Duhan 
and other principal singers of the Staatsoper have been the 
soloists, and big ambitious works like Beethoven’s Ninth 
and Mahelr’s Fourth, to mention only two, have formed the 
nucleus of the programs. 

THe ScHONBERG TwINs. 


The second Schéenberg propaganda concert served as 
a vehicle for the eminent pianistic talents of Eduard Steuer- 
mann, himself an ardent disciple of Arnold Schénberg, and 
the novelty of the evening was Steuermann’s arrangement 
for piano solo of Schénberg’s Chamber Symphony. Steuer- 
mann has mastered the difficult task to a remarkable degree 
of preserving the intricate orchestral texture of this work, 
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but I doubt if any other pianist will succeed in giving as 
“orchestral” a rendition of this piano arrangement as Steuer- 
mann did. Compared to some later works, the chamber 
symphony is of an astonishing simplicity and lucidity. One 
is positively baffled to find in it simple triads, tonic and 
dominant chords, and even hints at “melodies” in the con- 
ventional sense of the term. Indeed, it is an early Schén- 
berg composition, it sounds like Haydn or Mozart beside 
the Five Pieces for String Quartet, op. 5, of Anton von 
Webern, which we heard at the third propaganda concert. 
This* is the string quartet which caused such an uproar at 
the Modern Chamber Music Festival at Salzburg last 
summer. 

There was no uproar this time. What few people were 
present—all orthodox adherents of the Schénberg group 
—were unanimous in their approval. Personally, while I 
admire Webern’s deep earnestness, I confess that I found 
his string quartet even more ‘problematic than I did at 
first hearing at Salzburg. More problematic, at any rate, 
than the string quartet in two movements, op. 3, by Alban 
Berg, which we heard in the same concert here. There 
seems to be far more strength and virility in the Berg 
work than in the Webern composition. It is vigorous, in- 
telligible and, above all, it does not dispose with all exist- 
ing ideas as to rhythm and continuity. Though musically 
a twin brother of Webern, yet Berg does not seem to be a 
revoluntionary @ tout prix. 

Prinopa PLEASES. 

The success of Vasa Prihoda at his first Vienna recital 
has had far-reaching effect. The remarkably flattering 
notices which Vienna’s most reticent critics bestowed upen 
the young Czech fiddler resulted in a sold-out hall when 
Prihoda returned for his second concert. His program, 
more ambitious and less of the “virtuoso” order than the 
first time, contained, among other good things, the Men- 
delssohn concerto, and I have rarely heard it played with 
greater finish and in finer style. 

Another violinistic event of the week was the return to 
Vienna of Alma Moodie. The Beethoven violin concerto 
has come to be identified here with the name of this gifted 
young French pupil, and she played it beautifully again, in 
addition to Reger’s tremendously difficult sonata for violin 
solo. At a sonata evening, she achieved similar success with 
Brahms’ D minor and with the rather hackneyed César 
Franck sonata, with the assistance of Paul Weingarten 
who was just a little bit too much a “soloist” to be a 
perfect chamber music player. 


ArtHur HartMann “Comes Back.” 

And let us not forget the “coming back” of Arthur Hart- 
mann. This artist needs no explanatory epithet, as far 
as American readers are concerned, but, having been absent 
from Vienna for about fifteen years, he faced a critical and 
expectant audience which filled the big Festival Hall of the 
Imperial Castle to its marble doors and costly tapestry 
curtains. Well, the applause which Hartmann evoked was 
by no means in keeping with the dignified and subdued 
character of the locality; he “got ’em going” after the 
Paganini Moses Variations and especially with his arrange- 
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ments of the Vivaldi Largo and of the Tschaixowsky 
Humoresque. The ushers finally turned the lights out on 
a crowd of enthusiasts yelling and tramping for more 
encores. 

Vienne Hears Carpenter Sones. 

A chamber music organization consisting of Oscar Dachs, 
pianist, Julius Stwertka of the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
violinist, and Hugo Kreisler, cellist, which gave a success- 
ful trio evening, will be interesting to Americans chiefly for 
the fact that Hugo Kreisler is none other than the brother 
of Fritz Kreisler, while Oscar Dachs may be remembered 
by some from his American tour as accompanist with Leo 
Slezak, “the giant Czech tenor.” Speaking of famous 
brothers, Paul Schmedes, the Danish tenor and brother of 
Erik Schmedes, the Staatsoper’s Wagnerian tenor (who 
has happily recovered from his severe mental disease) 
gave a recital of Schubert songs. He shares with his more 
celebrated brother both his lack of a remarkable voice and 
his eminent musicianship. Ai;:e Peroux Williams, an Ameri- 
can singer resident at Berlin, gave Vienna her first taste of 
songs by John Alden Carpenter—specimens of a decidedly 
“Francophile” but highly subtle lyric art. 

Paut Becnerr. 





Guiomar Novaes Married 

Romance cannot be hid even in the passenger list of 
an ocean liner. In that of the SS. Southern Cross, due 
to arrive in New York December 23, the names of Senor 
and Senorita Ottavio Pinto brought to light a romance 
of special interest to the musical world. The Senora in 
question is none other than the famous little Brazilian 
pianist, Guiomar Novaes, who was married to Senor 
Pinto at her home in San Paulo, December 9. Senora 
Pinto, henceforth to be known as Mme. Novaes, will make 
‘her first transcontinental tour this season, reaching the 
Pacific Coast in April. Her New York recital is scheduled 
for January 23. 


Plans for Mme. Walska’s Tour 

Mme, Ganna Walska’s first New York appearance will 
take place at Carnegie Hall the latter part of January 
Her tour begins in Philadelphia on January 16, followea 
by appearances in Baltimore, Washington and Pittsburgh 
Her manager, Jules Daiber, has just received a cable in 
structing him to secure a private car for the artist on her 
tour of twenty-two concerts throughout the country. 
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(Continued from page 47) 
able technical facility. The Mexican compositions brought out all the 
romance of Mr, Beramen’s Latin temperament, and though he plays 
with an admirable restraint, he nevertheless infuses a vital and 
emotional intensity into his work that appeals to the heart as well 
as to the musical sensibilities.—-Port Huron Times-Herald. 

Ernesto Bertimen scored a great success. He is a young man 
and a remarkable artist. His program last evening was brilliant 
and rich in color, a delightful and interesting concert throfighout. 
It is seldom Kokomo people are given the opportunity of hearing 
at home so finished a pianist.—-Kokomo Dispatch. 


One of the most delightful musical programs of the year was given 
by Ernesto Berimen, He displayed remarkable technic and interpre- 
tation, The audience showed much appreciation in its applause.- 
Anderson Herald 


. ¢ 
Miura Receives New Honors 

Tamaki Miura is meeting with one success after another 
on tour with the San Carlo Opera Company. While in 
Washington she sang at the Japanese Embassy and charmed 
a very exclusive audience, which included the Japanese 
Ambassador and his staff. She pleased especially with 
Japanese songs—Kuruka Kuruka and Kinniamonia—as well 
as Samurai by Aldo Franchetti, who is one of the con- 
ductors with the company on tour. While in the capital 
city Mme. Miura was favored with an audience with 
President Harding at the White House on December 9. 

Echoes of her success in Madame Butterfly in both Wash- 
ington and Pittsburg are found in the following excerpts: 

All Washington society was there to welcome the little Japanese 
prima donna and she more than lived up to expectations as to her 
fitness for this role. She made an ideal Cho Cho San and gave 
her interpretation all the little intimate touches that only a native 
of the Land of Cherry Blossoms would instinctively put into the 
character. Her flutelike soprano voice is delightful and she sang 
without effort. Her dramatic ability is developed to a degree that 
is unusual for an opera singer, Especially in the aria of the 
second act, Un bel di vedremo did she rise to dramatic heights.— 
Washington Post, December 6, 1922. 


The main interest centered in Tamaki Miura as Cho Ch6 San. 
This marvelous Japanese woman does not act the part. She is the 
ideal of the original Butterfly. Her fame rests on her voice, which 
is a brilliant soprano with her piognant sweetness in it. . . In the 
first act hers is the unsophisticated voice of a happy child, but in 
the second act it takes on the richer coloring oa ed by suffering 
and brings tears to the eyes of many in her audience.—Washington 
News, December 6, 1922. 


The Japanese prima donna fits the role perfectly. The opera has 
come to W ashington with others in the principal role but none of 
them have been so suitable for the part as Tamaki Miura. Her 
voice last night was excellent, especially in the low register. But 
Mme. Tamaki Miura, who takes the high notes with much discretion, 
delighted the audience with something else than singing. She is a 
finished actor and the audience roundly applauded her talent along 
these lines, She showed herself to be a love-maker who could out 
romance America’s famous movie lovers. _Her coy manner was 
more than pleasing. Washington Times, December 6, 1922. 

We have had all the buxom prima donnas essay the leading role, 
ind while vocally they have attained greater heights, one must see 
Tamaki Miura’s poignant characterization to know the tragedy. 
Her gestures and all her reactions are purely racial, and her voice 
in the great solos and duets of the first and second acts reveals 
unsuspected good qualities. Her Butterfly might at any moment 
have stepped from a Japanese print.—Pittsburg Dispatch, December 
13, 1922, 


The engaging and always stimulating Tamaki Miura returned to 
us in the role of Cho Cho San. Being a Japanese, she was ever en 
rapport with the part, and in posture and interpretation she was 
that forlorn waif from Nagasaki plus the artist. One might expect 
that her intonation would be nasal and hard, but as a matter of 
fact it is of ingratiating pureness and sweetness. She gave her 
many arias a delivery that places her securely with the great ones 
in that difficult role. Puccini writes high above the lines and he 
demands a vocalist for his leads, and that is what Tamaki Miura 
is, everlastingly a vocalist, She was particularly gripping in the 
last scene, and in the second scene both in the duo ona the finale, 
she was quite tear-making. Pittsburg Sun, December 13, 1922. 

Tamaki Miura, most magnetic of Nipponese, returned to us last 
night in the Alvin, after an absence of years in her favorite role, 
that of Cho Cho San, in Puccini’s Madame Butterfly. That she was 
royally welcomed even a Fascisti will admit. : 

The role of that sad little geisha may not have been conceived 
by Long, Puccini et cie, for Tamaki Miura, but it fits her like a 
glove; it is indigénous to her, both racially and temperamentally. 
Perhaps she is a trifle heavier than when she was last here, but 
even that has not destroyed her posty nor grace of motion. 
Hakousai might have painted her and Lafcadio Hearn might have 
written a fairy tale in verse around her, There is more frag- 
rance in one of her finger tips and more eloquence in the bend of 
her funny little legs than there is in a whole army of Teutonic 
divas. She is a porcelain statue complete in microscopic detail 
from the Sin Mu period. 

Whatever one may say for the Oriental voice, according to our 
harsh Occidental concepts, it must be said that this Japanese girl 
can sing. She may not belong to the bel canto school so dear to the 
heart, . . but nevertheless she is as vocalist.—Pittsburgh Post, 
December 13, 122, 





Dreda Aves and the Critics 

Dreda Aves has been studying in New York for several 
seasons. Her voice has been developed by Clark Jeannotte 
and Frederick Bristol, and during this time she has been 
studying as a private pupil with Enrica Clay Dillon, the 
teacher of so many artists. Miss Dillon prepares her stu- 
dents histrionically for the opera, and after they coach a 
role with her they give such a finished performance that 
it is hard to believe they have not had years of routine 
and actual experience in stage technic. 

One of the most obvious examples of the excellent work 
Miss Dillon is doing is the results of Dreda Aves’ debut 
in opera. The following clippings are from Baltimore: 

Dreda Aves, who startled the Monday crowd with her admirable 
Carmen, brought to Siebel’s role all that it needs musically, and 
furnished a fresh surprise, perhaps because so little is normally 
expected of Siebel.—The Sun, Baltimore. 

Dreda Aves, who is singing Carmen Monday night, made the 
insignificant role of Maddalena much more colorful both from the 
zoom and histrionic standpoint than it usually is.—The Baltimore 
News, 


Dreda Aves was a seductive, wonderfully vulgar Carmen. She 
flaunted a haunting flirt, playing to Don Jose with fine pretense and 
being utterly overcome by Escamillo, And she sang beautifull 
Her voice has a great deal of color and she handles it extremely 
well, rarely sacrificing its warm, rich quality to place over-em- 
phasis on her characterization, as Carmens are so often tempted 
to do,—Baltimore American, 

The Carmen of Dreda Aves was the outstanding feature of the 
evening. She looked the part and threw herself without restraint 
into the role of the cigarette girl. Her singing was very fine.-—The 
Sun, Baltimore. 

Last evening proved an artistic triumph for Dreda Aves, a 
young contralto, who appeared in the name part of the opera. 
It was said that this agreeable artist had not hitherto sung this 
role, although this seems scarcely possible, for she gave a charac- 
terization of the famous operatic gypsy that was marked by a real 
suggestion of authority and poise. Dreda Aves has a marked 
dramatic instinct and her interpretation of the role was both 
thoughtful and consistent and marked by a good operatic style, as 
well as by humor and impertinence, oreover, she has a uti- 
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ful voice, round and young and fresh, an admirable assurance, 
holding the performance together admirably. —Evening Sun, Balti- 
more. 


A hearty word of praise is likewise due Dreda Aves, the Suzuki, 
for her lovely singing and her intelligent acting.—-Baltimore News. 


Norfleet Trio Back from Tour 


The Norfleet Trio, consisting of sisters and brother, 
has returned from their Southern tour, which covered 
twenty-eight concerts, beginning with Indianapolis, thence 
to Kansas City, to Missouri cities, Texas, and ending in 
Greensboro, N. C. (Euterpe Club). January 25 they play 
in Chicago, where they appear in six matinee recitals, then 
on to the Northwest. January 22 is the date of their New 
York recital, at Aeolian Hall. 

Their tour brought them many excellent notices, two of 
them being reproduced herewith: 

Seldom have Gainesville people heard music so exquisitely played. 
The Norfleets are consummate masters of the art of chamber music, 
They played as one. In addition to fine musicianship, there is a 
charm and youthful spirit te their playing which captivates. The 
poignant beauty of the andante cantabile (Beethoven trio in E 
flat) will live long in the memory of those who a it, and the 
modern group was especially interesting. Cathertne Norfleet, in a 
solo group, proved herself a fine musician and master of violin 
technic. The cello group by Leeper Norfleet was well received; 
Mr. Norfleet played with a hig singing tone and brilliant technic. 
The piano playing by Miss Norfleet in the trio was so beautiful 
that it was the general regret of the audience that she did not 
give a group of piano numbers. 

The young people’s concert given by the Norfleet Trio at the 
Baptist Tabernacle Saturday morning was a decided success, judg- 
ing from the hearty soyene and the extra numbers which had to 
be added to the original program. The little discussions by Helen 
Norfleet were very interesting, and helped the children in listening 
to the music, The program consisted of merry dances and descrip- 
tive numbers. Included in the last group was the ‘“‘musical joke’ 
of the program, The Rooster and Hens, played by Catherine Nor- 
fleet. One youngster with eye and mouth wide open turned to his 
teacher and remarked: “By Golly, that sounds just like a hen.’ 

The playing of the entire program was so artistically and per- 
fectly done that the children caught the spirit and enjoyed even 
the most modern numbers,—-Gainesville, Tex., Register, 


The program rendered by the Norfieet Trio Wednesday evening 
was a brilliant triumph and held the appreciative audience spel 
beund from the first note till the last. As the three artists have 
grown up at Kidd-Key School and received their first musical 
instruction there, much interest was aroused to see and judge about 
the further development and the artistic growth of the trio. Thus 
a crowded house welcomed the group and listened first critically 
attentive, then elated and spellbound to the suites of Tschaikowsky 
and Beethoven, representatives of the older and modern classic 
style, and with curegmeant to the group of light and partly descriptive 
modern music, all of them compositions taxing technic and musician- 
ship of each performer to the utmost. 

By undisturbed attention and warm and hearty applause the 
audience paid weli-deserved tribute. Such precision in a_well-pro- 
portioned ensemble, broad and musicianly interpretation, fine, clear 
and equally excellent finish of nuances even in the most intricate 
passages is rarely heard. The trio was repeatedly called back and 
responded gr raciously with an encore. Helen Norfleet’s remarks of 
explanation, introductory to the suites of Tschaikowsky and Bee 
thoven, were very appropriate and helpful to the better understanding 
of an audience which has such rare opportunity to hear classic 
style of chamber-music. The city of Sherman and Kidd-Key School 
are proud of their children.-Sherman, Tex., Democrat. 





Claussen “Moves Her Hearers” 


On November 29, Julia Claussen, the mezzo soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, appeared as Brtinnhilde 
in Die Walkiire in Cleveland, and the critics waxed en- 
thusiastic over her performance. “Mme. Claussen, long 
recognized a notable Wagnerian singer, was a vivid and 
impetuous Valkyrie; she irresistibly moved her hearers. to 
great applause,” said the Plain Dealer, The News character- 
ized her appearance as “a delightful performance,’ and 
the Commercial Tribune commented upon her “mezzo so- 
prano voice of opulent power and beautiful quality.” 

Pittsburgh also had praise for Mme. Claussen as Briinn- 
hilde, as witness the appended excerpts from press notices: 
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The Brinnhilde of Mme, Claussen was striking, both in appear- 
ance and in voice,—Leader, 





And what a Briinnhilde Julia Claussen made! Statuesque, with 
an ungainsayable Juno quality, she did her arias with grand ges- 
ture. She was altogether satisfying; there was ring and fire in 
her delivery, and a happy flush to voice.—Post. 


The part of Brinnhilde is, after all, the outitanding one of the 
opera, and it was sung and “acted by ‘Juli ia Claussen with splendid 
etfect.—Gazette-Times. 

Julia Claussen’s Briinnhilde cry rang out with stirring verve.— 
Dispatch, 





Julia Claussen displayed versatility in vocal and dramatic ability, 
capable throughout.—Press. 


Vreeland Scores Instantaneous Triumph 


Voice, personality and stage presence are three of the 
pe y J Pp 

assets which Jeannette Vreeland possesses, and everywhere 
she appears the critics make special mention of them. Ac- 
companying are extracts from the press notices which she 
received when she sang recently in Springfield with the 
Orpheus Club. They are highly complimentary, to be 
sure, but are representative of those she wins at every one 
of her concert appearances : 

Jeannette Vreeland scored an instantaneous triumph, Charming 
i pearance and ssessing a delightful personality, she estab- 
tehak an immediate intimacy with the audience. Those who heard 
Miss Vreeland sing the small part of Sibyl in Faust during the 
May Festival were prepared to hear a lovely voice, but after her 
singing of the aria from Tosca they knew that they had heard a 
consummate artist, Her voice is of fragile texture but so easily 
oroduced and skillfully colored that she was able to sing the Vissi 
)’Arte with stunning effect. 

Later in the evening, she sang a group of songs in French by 
Aubert, Chabrier, Staub and Bemberg. She sang the odd little 
Villaneile des Petits Canards with bewitching humor and Staub’s 

L’Heure Silencieuse breathed romance. Her diction in all lan- 
guages was flawless. Her English aroup was well chosen and con- 
sisted of This Love of Ours by oore; Fairy Tales, Wolff; A 
emery, Ganz, and The Romaika, Park. All of them were beauti- 
fully interpreted, Wolff’s Fairy Tales being qpeiely appealing. 

Miss Vreeland was accompanied by Mrs, Howard A. King, ac- 
companist for the chorus. fer playing was of a high order and 
Miss Vreeland was not slow in acknowled ing it and paid a pretty 
compliment to Mrs. King when she share e applause with her. 
She graciously sang one or two humorous Negro songs facing the 
chorus which was yery sogreneye of this little act of courtesy.— 
Willard M. Clark, in the Springfield Union. 





Miss Vreeland sang Vissi D’Arte in a way which at once got her 
the favor of the large and appreciative audience. She appeared 
at the music festival last spring as Sybil in the concert version of 
Faust, but the part is a minor one and she was remembered chiefly 
by her attractive stage appearance. That was not less winning 
last evening, but in addition she quickly showed herself one of the 
best of the singers heard at the Orpheus Club concerts for a long 


times past. . ._. She has an unusual gift for making songs inter- 
esting and varied in style, and should be highly successful in this 
field.—Francis Regal, in the Daily Republican. 





eannette Vreeland, soprano, was the assisting artist. It is diffi- 
oh to see how a better choice could have been made. Miss Vree- 
land’s clear, flute-like soprano, heard in the fine program that she 
offered, was a delightful contrast to the male chorus. One could 
feel the wave of delighted surprise sweep over the great hall after 
her first appearance, when she sang the favorite aria, Vissi D’Arte 
from Tosca. The only fault with this number, judging by the au- 
dience, was that it was too short; one wanted to hear more of that 
lovely soprano, Continued applause brought only charming acknowk 
edgment from the singer. t is refreshing to find an artist who 
errs on the side of too few encores rather than too many. 

Besides the aria, Miss Vreeland sang a group of charming French 
songs, L’Heure Silencieuse was very lovely, as was also Il Niege, 
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a charming contrast. The singer has great range; she sings B flat 
and C with ease, and her low tones, never approaching the con- 
tralto in timbre, are rich and full.—Daily News. 


Echoes of Gadski’s Concert Tour 


“Mme. Gadski gave inspired interpretations of familiar 
passages from Lohengrin, Tristan and Isolde and 4 
Walkure that richly merited the ovation they evoked,” 
said Everhardt Armstrong in the Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
of November 18, the day following Mme. Gadski’s recital 
in that city. He ‘then continued, in part: “The full measure 
of the singer’s interpretative finesse was disclosed, I felt, 
in her exquisite version of Elsa’s Dream, There were fine 
moments in Isolde’s Narrative, and fiegy eloquence in 
Brunnhilde’s Battle Cry, which came as an encore at the 
end of the concert. In these and other Wagnerian numbers 
the music’s dramatic content was admirably projected. And 
—e poetic quality was not lacking from Steh 
Still.” 

An enthusiastic audience attended the concert which Mme. 
Gadski gave in San Francisco. According to Redfern 
Mason, in the Examiner, “It was a genuine Gadski night 
at the Auditorium. The diva was there in all her Wag- 
nerian opulence; the music touched the peaks of Schubert 
and Brahms, and there was the inevitable crowd of wor- 
shipers.” Helen M. Bonnet, in the Bulletin, also had high 
praise for Mme. Gadski, stating among other things that 
the audience thrilled to her voice and beautiful interpreta- 
tions, Another comment was to the effect that, “She was 
given a warm welcome when she appeared, vital, erect, 
with the same fresh blondness and smiling manner that 
were familiar when she used to visit us.” 





Opera Praise for Matzenauer 


The following are excerpts from various New York 
papers on recent appearances of Margaret Matzenauer : 

For the present the voice and personality of the experienced Mme. 
Matzenauer predominate, and the opera might be called Dalila et 
Samson.—Henry T. Finck, Eved Post, November 20. 

Radiant in apricot tissue with a train of turquoise, Margaret 
Matzenauer sang Marina, She looked more lissome than usual 
and her voice was silken and luxurious.—Katharine Spaeth, Eve 
ning Mail, November 16, 


Margaret Matzenauer is vocally the most enticing of all Dalilas. 
Telegram, November 19, 


Mme. Matzenauer was the Marina, Princess of Poland. She 
sang and acted it all gayly and well,—Gilbert Gabriel, Sun, Novem 
ber 16. ; 

Margaret Matzenauer was as orientally seductive as ever, and her 
gloriously rich voice lent its glamour to the whole production, In 
the second act, Matzenauer’s singing of the Mon Coeur was such 
as to make one forget how hackneyed it is.—Brooklyn Eagle, 
November 20, 


Arthur Hackett to Sing Tannhauser 
Arthur Hackett has been engaged for St. Louis, January 
11, where he is to sing the role of Tannhauser, which will 
be given in English by the St. Louis Pageant Choral 
Society. 
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Thursday, December 28 


Symphony Society of New York, afternoon.......... Carnegie Hall 
ome Schwarz and Philharmonic Orchestra, evening. .Carnegie Hall 
ernon Archibald, song recital, evening..........+... Aeolian Hall 


Friday, December 29 
Philharmonic Society of New York, afternoon.,...... Carnegie Hall 
Symphony Society of New York, evening............ Carnegie Hall 
Saturday, ‘December 30 
Symphony Concert for Young People, afternoon..... Carnegie Hall 
Ernest Hutcheson, piano recital, aftermoon............ Acolian Hall 
Sunday, December 31 
Philharmonic Society of New York, afternoon........ Carnegie Hall 


Isa Kremer, song recital, SPOMINE 09.6.0 06040000 Carnegie Hall 
Symphony Society of New York, afternoon. Aeolian Hall 





Society of the Friends of Music, afternoon...........+. Town Hall 
City Symphony Orchestra, afternoon............. Century Theater 
Monday, January 1 
Toscha Seidel, violin recital, afternoon.............+:+  Caranaie Hall 


City Symphony Orchestra, evening............. .Carnegie Hall 


Tuesday, January 2 


Philadelphia Orchestra, evening...........66..0.: .. Carnegie Hall 
Ann Robinson, song recital, evening..........00.eeeed Acolian Hall 
Philharmonic Society of New York, evening, 

Metropolitan Opera House 


Wednesday, January 3 


Paul Bender, song recital, evening........6+.sseee08 Carnegie Hall 
City Symphony Orchestra, afternoon.........-+.05+. .. Town Hall 
American Music Guild, eveming.........ssssceecseesees Town Hall 
Philharmonic Society of New York, evening, 

City College of New York 





Sibyl Sammis MacDermid’s Intimate Recitals 


Sibyl Sammis MacDermid, on December 17, gave. the 
sixth of her series of Sunday afternoon Intimate ’Recitals in 
her Riverside Drive studio. These affairs have reached a 
decided popularity, having been attended by numerous pro- 
fessional artists. Upon these occasions Mrs, MacDermid 
is heard in a miniature program of songs and arias. 

Thursday evening, December 14, Mrs. MacDermid pre 
sented a professional artist in Doris Doe, contralto, Miss 
Doe scored a personal success for herself as well as for 
her instructor, and her program included the following: 
Lascia ch’'io pianga, from Rinaldo (Handel), Che faro 
senza Eurydice, from Orfeo (Gluck), Novembre (Treni- 
sot), Le Miroir (Ferrari), Je pleure en reve (Hue), Car- 
naval (Fourdrain), The Crescent, My Birdeen, ’Tis Night 
(Jennie Prince Black, the composer, at the piano), Pleurez, 
pleurez mes yeux, from Le Cid (Massenet). Miss Doe 
concluded her program with songs by James G. MacDer- 
mid, with the composer presiding at the piano. 
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| Musical Comedy, Drama and Motion Pictures 





The week before Christmas is usually considered a rather 
quiet time, because the attendance at all theaters is neces- 
sarily small, Last week, however, was not quite up, or 
should we say down, to former years; while most of the 
productions had an attendance far below normal, general 
conditions were surprisingly good. There were many open- 
ings. The first was the Red Poppy, by Andre Picard and 
Francis Carco, which opened at the Greenwich Village 
Cheater. The principal personage was Estelle Winwood. 
rhe play received none too good criticisms, though the star 
eems to have made a very creditable effort. This newest 
play adapted from the French has not created very much 
ola str , 

The second play of interest was an English translation 
of the God of Vengeance, in which the famous actor, Ru 
doph Schildkraut, made his debut. The play and the star 
were received with wild enthusiasm. Mr, Schildkraut has 
given the play a fine setting and the cast is admirable. 
Most of the critics agree that Mr. Schildkraut’s debut in 
English was not altogether perfect, yet he has learned a 
dificult role and plays it with a diction that is much better 
than many of our best known actors who confine their 
efforts to the one language. It remains to be seen how long 
this play will continue. , 

Owing to some misunderstanding, East of Suez, which 
has been playing for several weeks at the Eltinge Theater, 
closed suddenly, and Edgewood presented a new play, The 
Masked Woman, by Kate Jordan, based on the French of 


Charles Mere. The two stars are Lowell Sherman .and 





Edward Thayer Monroe Photo 
PEGGY WOOD 
in Henry W. Savage's new musical production, The Clinging 
V ine. 


Helen Mackellar, The production received very good no- 
tices, and this is not surprising on account of the great 
popularity and the art of the two stars. 


LoLa In Love. 

F, C, Coppicus, one of our best known local concert mana- 
gers, has turned musical comedy producer as an interesting 
side line. His musical comedy opened last week in Scran- 
ton, Pa., and will play for a short time before coming to 


Broadway. The musical score is by Hugo Hirsch. 


JOHANNES KREISLER. 


Owing to the failure of the arrivals from Europe of 
some very important pieces of property, this super produc- 
tion offered by the Selwyns at the Apollo Theater had two 
delays before its premiere, The star is Jacob Ben-Ami, 
and the cast is unusually large. Max Bendix is the musical 
director, and Frank Reicher is responsible for the perform- 
ance, This production promises to be one of the most 
interesting and artistic offerings of the entire season. The 
premiere took place on Saturday evening, December 23. A 
detailed account will appear in next week’s issue of the 
Musica Courier, 

MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

The production that aroused most interest among recent 
openings was that of David Belasco’s production of the 
Merchant of Venice, with David Warfield as the star. 
Whenever Mr, Belasco gives a new production in New York 
City it means that there is always great interest, This is as 
it should be, because certainly there is no one who has given 
more artistic plays than this producer. This does not mean 
that the criticisms are universally favorable, for they are 
sometimes quite to the contrary; however, the combination 
of David Warfield and Mr. Belasco is one to be reckoned 

vith 
r Mr. Warfield has created a modern Shylock, minus tradi- 
tion and dramatic force. He has given a sympathetic por- 
trayal of the harassed Jew without seeing the soul of the 
man whom Shakespeare intended. In The Music Master 
and The Return of Peter Grimm, Mr, Warfield created two 
roles that will live in the memory of all who have seen his 
various revivals. 

True Moscow Art THeater. 


The Moscow Art Theater will begin its local engagement 
at the Jolson Theater on January 8. Maurice Gest has al- 
ready presented that sensational Russian success, Chauve- 


Souris, and the Moscow Art Theater promises to be even 
more sensational. 
Notes. 

Reports from Germany, regarding the opera there, are 
filled with praise over the debut of Emanuel List, artist- 
pupil of Josiah Zuro. Mr. Zuro insisted on Mr. List going 
to Europe in order to acquire operatic routine, and it is 
most gratifying that his debut should have become sych an 
important event. Mr. List has been studying with Mr. Zuro 
for several years, and while he was singing at the Riesenfeld 
theaters, the extraordinary quality of his basso voice was 
commented upon regularly by the musical press. 

The Casino here will celebrate its fortieth anniversary 
on Tuesday evening, January 9, after the regular perform- 
ance of Sally, Irene and Mary. 

Considerable interest has been aroused locally in the 
announcement that there will be two Juliettes for New 
York during the month of January. Ethel Barrymore opens 
this week under the management of Arthur Hopkins, and it 
is expected that this production of Romeo and Juliette will 
last for about eight weeks. Two weeks later the Selwyns 
will bring Jane Cowl in their production of Romeo and 
Juliette, with Rallo Peters as the Romeo, 

Nahan Franko will lead the orchestra for the anniversary 
celebration at the Casino Theater. 

Henry W. Savage is offering his first production of the 
season, the Clinging Vine, by Zelda Sears ,at the Knieker- 
bocker Theater this week. Peggy Wood is the star. 


CAPITOL, 


A program of the same artistic standard which charac- 
terizes all presentations at this theater was offered here 
last week when Quincy Adams Sawyer, the Metro picture 
film, was among the attractions. The prologue was written 
by William Axt and Martha Wilchinski, of the Capitol staff. 
The program opened with a spirited reading of Victor Her- 
bert’s melodious overture to Mile. Modiste. The unit was 
entitled Herbertiana, and who today can write more fas 
cinating music when one wants real beauty of melody, 
than Victor Herbert. 

After the overture, March of the Toys was danced by 
Zanou and Oumansky. The number never fails to meet with 
success, as they interpret it. Erik Bye sang the Neapolitan 
Love Song, Princess Pat, and Gambarelli danced a Punchi- 
nello. William Robyn contributed I’m Falling in Love 
with Someone, from Naughty Marietta, and Evelyn Her- 
bert sang Kiss Me Again; the number ended with the 
Zing-Zing given by the entire ensemble. 

CHALONER THEATER, 


New York's newest motion picture theater opened on 
Thursday evening, December 21. It has been named The 
Chaloner and is located at Fifty-fifth street and Ninth 
avenue. The ground is a part of the original John Jacob 
Astor estate. William Yost will have full charge. A sym- 
phony orchestra has been organized under Joseph Quitano. 
The overture this week was the Light Cavalry and Orpheus 
in the Underworld. There was the usual comedy and 
weekly, Fritzi Leyton, soprano, and Vincent Allaria, pian- 
ist, contributed the solos for an interesting divertissement. 
The second numbers by the orchestra were the William 
Tell and the Poet and Peasant overtures. Indications are 
that this new theater will take its place with the other 
established houses of the same class, 


THE STRAND. 


_ Perhaps the best liked number on the program at the 
Strand last week was the Fokine Ballet, created and pro- 
duced under the personal direction of Michel Fokine, in 
Russian Toys, those participating being Mlle. Chabelska and 
M. Antonoff and Miles. Bauer, Vinci and Belreva. Fine 
artistry was displayed by each of these dancers, both in 
the solo work and the ensemble. 

Frederick Wheeler, dressed as a policeman, sang “Dear 
Little Boy of Mine,” a particularly appropriate prologue to 
the feature picture, Wesley Barry in Heroes of the Street. 
As Christmas Eve, Santa Claus, etc., figured prominently in 
the picture, it made a special appeal at the holiday season. 

Other numbers on the program included a fine reading by 
the orchestra of the La Forza Del Destino overture, some 
interesting pictures of bird life, the Topical Review, an 
organ solo and a comedy, Jimmie Adams in Crash. 


Tue RIAcTo. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman’s lovely ballad, I Hear a 
Thrush at Eve, was given a delightful presentation at the 
Rialto last week. Sung by Miriam Lax, soprano, and 
Adrian Da Silva, tenor, amid picturesque settings, the num- 
ber scored a distinct hit and was enthusiastically applauded. 
Herold’s Zampa overture opened the program, Hugo Riesen- 
feld and Joseph Littau conducting the Rialto Orchestra 
with their accustomed skill. The popular Riesenfeld’s Classi- 
cal Jazz, which immediately followed, scored as per usual. 
The feature picture was Making a Man, with Jack Holt, 
showing just how it is done. A Tunisian Dance, by Asya, 
danseuse, proved particularly interesting. The Rialto Maga- 
zine and a comedy picture with Charlie Murray, entitled, 
Faint Hearts, completed the bill. 


Tue Rrvott. 


Especially worthy of praise on the program given last 
week at the Rivoli was the Schubertiana, a dance fantasy 
by the Serova Dancers—Helen, Lucia, Dolores, Hedwig 
and Alma. There were four of the most popular Schubert 
numbers, opening with the Serenade, which Joan Ruth, 
soprano, and Inga Wank, contralto, sang off stage, thereby 
adding materially to its effectiveness. The other numbers 
were the Waltz Sentimental, the Moment Musical, and the 


‘March Militaire. The number accorded the hearty applause 


which was its due. Marcel Salesco, baritone, gave the arioso 
of Benvenuto by Diaz, The overture was the Sicilian Ves- 

rs of Verdi, played unusually well by the Rivoli Orchestra, 

rederick Stahlberg and Emanuel Baer conducting. George 
Fitzmaurice’s production, Kick In, adapted from the play 
of Willard Mack and starring Betty Compson, Bert Lytell 
and May McAvoy, was the feature picture and well worth 
the featuring. The Rivoli Pictorial and a Max Fleischer 
comedy, Birthday, completed the program. 


May Jonnson. 


AMUSEMENTS 





orld’ rgest - Bway at Sist St. 

a ys “Subway to Door” 
Motion Pic- EDW. BOWES, 
ture Palace Mng. Dir. 


Beginning Sunday, December 31. 


MARSHALL NEILAN’S 
“Ge STRANGER’S BANQUET” 


SUPREME MOTION PICTURE ACHIEVEMENT WITH A CAST OF 25 STARS 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 


Erno Rapgz, Conductor 
Presentations by 8. L. ROTHAFEL 











Parameousi PUM es 
Theaters under the direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 


The RIVOLI BROADWAY AND 49h ST. 
FIFTH ANNIVERSARY PROGRAM 
GLORIA SWANSON in 
*“*My American Wite’’ 
and special festival program. 
RIESENFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ._ RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 
Frederick Stahlberg and Emanuel Baer conducting 











The RIALTO BROADWAY and 42d ST. 
Retained for a Second Week 
THOMAS MEIGHAN in 
George Ade’s “BACK HOME AND BROKE” 
RIESENFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ. FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 
Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau conducting 














Florence Macbeth Visits Gertrude Ross in 
Los Angeles 


Florence Macbeth, just completing a transcontinental 
tour, reports unusual success with several new songs appear- 
ing in her American group and added to her repertory this 
season, Extreme care is exercised by this prominent colora- 
tura artist in selecting recital numbers; every single com- 
position is carefully weighed as to its proper place on her 
list. 

Miss Macbeth seems particularly keen on Gertrude Ross’ 
Sakura Blossom and the manuscript-song Pierrot, by her 
accompanist, George Roberts. Both these songs have won 
for her many rounds of applause, sufficient reason indeed 
for a continuance of them on her spring tour programs. 

Pierrot will soon cease to remain the sole property of 
Florence Macbeth, since J. Fischer & Bro., New York, has 
made a successful bid for the splendid setting by George 
Roberts of a Sarah Teasdale lyric. On the occasion of 





FLORENCE MACBETH (LEFT) AND 
GERTRUDE ROSS 
at the Los Angeles Country Olub. 


Florence Macbeth’s visit to the editorial rooms of J. Fischer 
& Bro., she was shown a new opus by Lily Strickland, 
Songs of Ind. From among these Miss Macbeth selected 
Song of the Waiting One (a Night Song). 

Dreamin’ Time, one of the Bayou Songs, is heard fre- 
quently at the Macbeth concerts. 


Ella Moyer Gives Recital 


Ella R. Moyer, who was among those studying at Fon- 
tainebleau this past summer, gave a recital at Westminster 
College, New Wilmington, Pa., recently. Her program 
opened with the pastorale of Scarlatti-Tausig and included 
Daquin’s Le Coucou, the Bach toccata in D minor, a group 
of Schumann, and numbers by Gluck-Saint-Saéns, Phillip, 
Ravel and Chopin-Liszt. Her work aroused much enthusi- 
asm on the part of an appreciative audience. . 


Enesco Sonata Presented by Yost 


On November 28, Gaylord Yost, violinist, and Dallmeyer 
Russell, pi ist, gave a sonata recital in the recital hall of 
the Pittsburgh usical Institute. Thy, presented the sonata 
in G by John Alden Carpenter; op. 23, by Beethoven, and 
the second sonata, op. 6, by Georges Enesco. This is said 
to be the first American performance of the latter work. 


A Daughter to Emma Roberts 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Longhead of ‘Brookline, Mass., 
are the happy parents of a little girl, who. arrived in their 
household on December 15. Mrs. Longhead, in public life, 
is Emma Roberts, the contralto. 











































December 28, 1922 


WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


From December 28 to January 11 








Aleoek, Merle: 

Troy, N. Y., Jan. 10. 
Calve, Etima: 

Long Beach, Cal., ome 4, 
Los Angeles, Cal., Jan, 6, 9. 
Chaliapin, Feodor: 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Fae 1, 
Wheelin Va, “Jan. 4. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Jan. .7. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 9%. 
Claussen, Julia: 

Reading, Pa., Jan. 4 


Cortot, Alfred: 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dec, 29-30, 
Washington * & © a 4 
Chicago. Tit, 
Cedar Rapids, ie! Jan. 9. 
Cottlow, Augusta: 
Sandusky, Ohio, Jan. 8. 
Crooks, Riehard: 


Woreester, Mags, Dec, 28. 
Port Chester, N. Y., Jan, 4. 


D’Alvarez, Mareen 
Pelli ore, an, 3. 
dshingtoh, “t » Jan. 
Dobkin, Dmitry: 
Toronto, Canada, Jan. 4. 
Farrar, Geraldine: 
Providence, R. IL, Jan. 7. 
New Haven, Conn,, Jan, 8. 
Flonzaley Quartet: 
Detroit, Mich., Jan. 4, 


Garden, Mary: 
Erie, Pa., Dec. 30. 


Garrison, Mabel: 
Chicago, Ill., Dec. 28, 


Gerardy, Jean: 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 4, 


Gerhardt, Elena: 
Chicago, Ill, Jan. 7. 
Peoria, Ill, Jan. 10, 


Hackett, Charles: ° 


Denver, Colo., Jan. 4. 
St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 11. 


Hempel, Frieda: 
Wilmington, Del., 


Hess, Myra: 
Troy, Y,, Jan. 
Hinshaw’s Cosi << Tutte 


Ta te 
Erie, Pa,, Jan. 9. 
Bethlehem, Pa, Jan 10. 


Dec. 28. 


Greenville, 5. Jan. 11. 
Hinshaw’s Cox ps Box Co.: 
McGehee, Ark., Jan, 1. 


Homer, La., an, 
Haynesville, La., Jan, 3. 
Ruston, La., Jan. 4. 

Lake Charles, La., Jan. 6, 
Beaumont, Texas, "Jan. 8. 
Hontovite, Texas, Jan. 9. 
San Antonio, Texas, i 10. 
Denton, Texas, Jan. 


Hinshaw’s Impresario Co.: 
Longmeadow, Mass., Jan. 5 
Elizabeth, N. J., Jan. 
Shamokin, Pa., yy 

Jan, 10. 

Indiana, Pa., 1a” 11, 


Irish Regiment Band: 


Houston, Texas, Jan, 2. 


Johnson, Edward: 


Cleveland, Ohio, Dec. 28-30. 


Kindler, Hans: 


Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 8. 
Chambersburg, Pa., Jan. 9. 


Konecny, Josef: 
Laramie, Wyo., Jan. 3. 
Rawlins, Wyo., Jan. 4. 
Rock Springs, Wyo., Jan. 5. 
Evanston, yo., **. 8. 


Ogden, Utah, Jan. 
Brigham City, Gun, » 


Land, Harold: 

Yonkers, N, Y., Jan. 11, 
Levitzki, Mischa: 
Moreh tnd Ohio, a 

uncie 

Peoria, ti, yn 
Maier, Guy: 
Pittsfield, Mass., Dec. oe 
Lancaster, Pa., an 
Grand Rapids, ich., |e 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 8. 
Chicago, Ill., Jan. 9. 
Logansport, ‘Ind., Jan. 10. 
Middleton, Arthur: 
Oakland, Cal., Jan. 4. 

M ford, Ore., Jan. 5. 
Tacoma, Wash., Jan. 10. 
Moiseiwitsch, Benno: 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Jan. 4. 
Moore, Hazel: 

New Bedford, Mass., Jan. 
Onegin, Sigrid: 

aotin. me 3; Cu: Jaa. 3 


Paderewski, Igna¢e: 


4, 6. 


Portland, ¢., Dee. 29. 

Boston, ‘Mass., nee 1, 
Buffalo, N. Y., . 
Cleveland, Ohio, ian. 5. 
Ann Arbor, eo tee 8. 
Detroit, Mich., 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Se 
Pattison, Lee: 


Pittsfield, Mass., Dec. - 
Lancaster, Pa. ian 

Grand Rapids ich. ian 5. 
Cincinnati Objo, Ms 8. 
Chicago, TH., 

Logansport, wi en 10. 


Patton, Fred: 
Worcester, Mass., Dec. 28. 


Petrauskas, Mikas: 
Waterbury, Conn., Jan. 


New Britain, Conn., 8 5. 


New Haven, Conn., Jan. 6. 
Bridgeport, Conn., Jan. ¥, 
an . ae an. 9. 
sz Jan, 10. 
Peietciptis, Pa, Jan. 11, 


Rechmanincl, Peete 
Havana, C Jan. 1° 9. 
Miami, Fla, ie 1, 


St. Denis, Ruth: 


nnd Springs, Colo., Dec. 


Pueblo, Colo., Dec. 29. 
Hutchinson, Kens, wes. 30. 
Springfield, Il 


Toledo, Ohio, ‘a2 

Erie a., Jan 

Burlington, Vt., ae 6. 
Manchester, + Jan. & 
New London, Conn., Jan. 
Lowell, Mass., Jan. 10. 


Worcester, Mass., Jan, 11. 
Samaroff, Olga: 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 


Schelling, Ernest: 
Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 4. 


Jan. 5. 


Shawn, Ted: 
aptade Springs, Colo., Dec. 
Pucble Colo., Dec. 29. 


Hutchinson, Kans., Dec. 30. 
Springheld, Ill, Jan, 1, 
Toledo, Ohio, Jan, 2-3. 

Erie, Pa. Jan. 4. 


Burlington, Vt qe= 6. 
Manchester, N. H., Jan. 8. 
New London, Conn., Jan. 9 
Lowell, ass., Jan. . 
Worcester, Mass., Jan, 11. 


Telmanyi, Emil: 
Omaha, Neb., _ 
Grand Forks, D. ” Jan. 5. 
Winnipeg, Canada, Jan. 8. 


Thibaud, Jacques: 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec, 29-30, 
Rochester, N. Y., Jan. 10.° 


Vreeland, Jeannette: 


Boston, Mass., Dec, 31. 





Hurok Artists for Next Season 
S. Hurok has just announced his complete list of artists 


for the season of 1923-24. Four names new to his list are: 





MUSICAL COURIER 


Alma Gluck, Ernestine Schumann Heink, Efrem Zimbalist 
and the Cherniavsky Trio. He will again book Ina Bourskaya, 
Feodor Chaliapin, Alfred Mirovitch, Anna Pavlowa, and 
the Russian Grand Opera Company. 


Praise for Leps as Opera Conductor 


During the Philadelphia engnemnoen of the San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company some work with the baton was 
done by Wassili Leps, who appeared at two performances 
as st cotiductor in Martha and Madam Butterfly. Mr. 
Gallo, impresario of the company, praised his work highly, 
and letters have been received from people who attended 
the performances which confirm this opmion. Martha May- 
nard, at opera enthusiast, who was unable to hear the San 
Carloans in New York, made the trip to Philadelphia for 
the performarices of December 2, and in a letter to the 
MusicaL Courter she stated that Mr. Leps conducted 
Madam Butterfly without a rehearsal and without a flaw. 
“The whole affair was interesting to me,” she wrote, “because 
Mr. Gallo is succeeding in giving excellent opera to a real 
music loving public at theater prices, and it is being appre- 
ciated by them, as the two packed houses on Saturday testify. 
While the externals were not so lavish as we have been 
accustomed to, the opera was beautifully sung, and with 
wonderful sincerity and spirit, and it is well to remember 
one might search far to find a better conductor than Mr. 
Leps.” Miss Maynard concluded her letter by stating: 
“Is there not a way to hear more good opera at reasonable 
pres, for the musical public that is ready and waiting 
ot it” 

What the critics had to say in regard to Mr. Leps’ con- 
ducting of Madam Butterfly will be gleaned from a perusal 
of the accompanying pithy extracts from press notices: 


Wassili Leps as conductor was feceived with enthusiasm.—North 
American. 


Wassili ry who knows the score through and through, con. 
ducted See ully, and was cordially received.—Public Ledger, 


In the afternoon there was heard Madam Butterfly, one of the 
artistic high spots of the engagement. Particularly interesting was 
the appearance in the director’s chair of Wassili Leps, whose read- 
ing oe the score is authoritative. Leps conducted without a re- 
hearsal, and it is a testimony to his skill and to the proficiency of 
the cast and chorus that there were no breaks, Indeed the perform- 
ance went smoothly in every feapect 9 and was distinguished as to 
the presentation of the leading’ ro! ie Cc der John 
Philip Sousa and John Luther Long, o> wrote the story upon 
which Madam Butterfly is founded, were among the many distin- 
guished persons present at the performance.—-Record. 


Critical praise of Mr. Leps’ conducting of Martha has 
already. appeared in these columns. 





Cornelia Colton Hollister Sings at Xmas 
Concerts 


The Toledo, Ohio, Zonta Club recently listened to an ex- 
cellent Christmas program in charge of Cornelia Colton 
Hollister. The club voted a sum of money to be spent in 
providing girls of the Luella Cummings Home with Christ- 
mas gifts. Mrs. Hollister divided her program into three 
parts, the first dedicated to beauty, in which she distributed 
Zonta roses to each member present; the second to happi- 
ness, in which she presented to the Zonta Club a fifty dollar 
Liberty Bond to be added to the Zonta Fund for the needy 
persons at Christmas, and the third, devoted to art, consisted 
of the singing of Christmas carols. In commenting upon 
the program, the Toledo Times said: “Mrs, Hollister’s own 
fine soprano voice led.” 

It was decided that Mrs. Hollister’s gift should be spent 
to outfit a boy whose lack of proper wearing apparel pre- 
vented his attending high school. Mrs. Hollister, whose 
accompanist is Mary Willing Megley, leader of the Toledo 
Choral Society, is also a member of the Toledo Opera 
Association. 


Clara Deeks at Biltmore Musicale 


Clara Deeks, lyric soprano, who will appear at the Bilt- 
more Friday Morning Musicale on January 5, jointly with 
John Charles Thomas and Alberto Salvi, sang ‘recently with 
marked success in Morristown, Newark, Brooklyn, Trenton 
and Peekskill. To quote the local manager at Peekskill: 
“Miss Deeks is a singer of great charm and ability, with a 
splendid stage presence—a true artist in every way.’ 





Song Recital by Pupil of Francis Rogers 
Alfred A. Finch, baritone, a pupil of Francis Rogers, 
gave a song recital at the Y. M. C. A, Greenwich, Conn., 
December 15, assisted by Mabel Deegan, violinist. The 





CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 











CHAMBER MUSIC 


People’s Symphony Announce Six Concerts for Students and 
eachers at the Washington Irving H. S. Auditorium 


ST. CECILIA CHORUS 
FLONZALEY QUARTET 
HANS LETZ QUARTET 

HARMATI STRING QUARTET 
NEW YORK STRING QUARTET 
TOLLEFSEN TRIO 


JAN. 19—FEB, 16—MAR. 
MAY 25—JUNE 22 


ONE DOLLAR 


For all six concerts. Send dollar bill, check or money order to 
PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


27 WEST 8TH STREGT, NEW VORK 


FRI. EVES., 23—APR, 27 




















young singer sang three groups of classic and modern songs, 
followed by a number of encores with good voice and style. 


Keener Off for Canadian Tour 


Suzanne Keener, soprano of the Metropolitan, will leave 
immediately after the holidays on a Canadian tour, and will 
appear in Montreal, Quebec, Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton and 
London, returning to the States in time to sing at the 
Waldorf-Astoria for the Haarlem Philharmonic Society on 
January 18. She will then sing in Cleveland, Erie, James- 
town, Youngstown, and New Wilmington during the month 
of January. Before leaving for Canada Miss Keener will 
sing for the Metropolis Club on Saturday evening, December 
23, at the Hotel Biltmore. 


Stokowski to Sail 


Leopold Stokowski, the Philadelphia Orchestra conductor, 
sails for Europe on January 2 to appear as guest conductor 
of the Pasdeloup Orchestra in Paris on January 13 and 14 
and the Augusteo Orchestra at Rome, January 21, return- 
ing to Philadelphia about February 1. He will be replaced 
during his absence by the Roumanian conductor, Georges 
Enesco, who will make his American debut at‘a Carnegie 
Hall concert with the Philadelphia Orchestra on January 2, 
conducting a Roumanian rhapsody and a symphony of his 
own and the Tschaikowsky Pathetique symphony. 


Gabrilowitsch in Benefit Recital 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist, Anna Meitschik, contralto, 
and Josef Borissoff, violinist, will give a joint recital on 
the evening of January 14 at Town Hall. The proceeds of 
the concert will be divided between the Davos Sanitorium 
in Switzerland and the fund for the relief of men of letters 
and scientists of Russia. 








SUMMY’S CORNER 





HOW TO TEACH PIANO 
to the Child Beginner 
By LOUISE ROBYN 
Just Published, $1.50 


A keen analysis of how to guide aright a child's musical 
intelligence, presented with the authority of oné who has 
achieved distinguished success as a teacher ‘of children, 

36 Lessons which deal progressively with such’.subjects as 
Notation, Rhythm, the Pedal, the Ear, and their psychological 
and musical relationship to the training of real musicianship. 

Material suitable for use in conjunction with this splendid 
treatise is mentioned in the text. 


aa F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
9 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 





FLORENCE M. GRANDLAND 


DOMENICO A. BOVE 


LILY STRICKLAND 





JOON HEIMEL 


Concert Violinist and Pedagogue 
Stadio: 151 Second Avenue (near %b Street) 





New York City Telephone Dry Dock 4070 
HEIZER MUSIC SCHOOL 
Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heize 


SIOUX CITY, JOWA 1215 Douglas Street 





PIANIST-COACH-ACCOMPANIST 
510 W. 123rd St., Tel. Morningside 9030 


New York City 


FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 


Violinist 
523 FSae Arts Bidg., Chicago, Phone: 9166 Graceland 





VIOLINIST 
(Pupil of % Bagel ane waty Hess) 


ils a opeee 
1150 So, send” treet, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Mme. KATHERINE MORREALE 


SOPRANO 


Voice Culture—Repertol 
166 West 58th Street, New York City 





Composer of “LINDY LOU” 


and many other favorite songs peated by 
Schirmer, Carl Fischer, Ditson 
Personal address: Grand Hotel, Calcutta, India. 


MILAN LUSK 
Concert Violinist 


Management: LUDMILA WETCHE 294 W.. 98th St, N.Y. 








OPPORT 


UNITIES 





WANE neteats to complete French 
and German conversation class. Address 
“P.F.” care of Musical Courier, 437 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Musicians placed this 
season at $2,500, $3,000, 
$4,000 salaries. Needed for 
oF year, teachers of 
Piano, O rean, Voice, Violin, 
Theoretical Branches. Ad- 
dress The Interstate 
Teachers’ Agency, Macheca 
Bldg., New Orleans, La, 














SINGERS WANTED.—Sopranos and con- 
traltos to join choral society conducted by 
one of New York’s best known leaders. 
Address “R. J. A.,” care of MusicaL 
Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Moitessier, 
appearance, 


FOR SALE.—Fine Viola b 
beautiful model, tone an 
suitable for quartet, $175.00; also fing 
solo violin by Lambert, Paris, 1780— 
golden varnish, a solo violin of the high- 
est order— . To be seen at G. 
Schirmer, Inc., Violin Dept., 3 East 43rd 
Street, New York, Fifth Floor. 





CONSERVATORY FOR SALE—There 
is an opportunity to buy a large, flourish- 
ing Conservatory of Music in New York 
City that has been established for a num- 


Sng 


ber of years. The school is situated in 
one of the best parts of the city and oc- 
cupies premises under a long lease at a 
very favorable rental. The registration 
for this season is practically filled and 
the groppeltion offers exceptional advan- 
tages. The present owner desires to sell 
because of ill health. For particulars 
address “A. L. S.,” care of MusicaL 
Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








VANDERBILT STUDIOS of New York. 


Proprietor, Mrs. Mabel Duble- Scheele ; 

office, 41 West Ninth Street; telephone, 
Stuyvesant 1321. Houses in best central 
locations. Distinctive features of reliable 
service. Resident studios with private 
baths, steam heat, electric light, and fire- 
places. Suitable for professional and busi- 
ness people of refinement. Club-like, busi- 





Several large single studio 
vacancies, Leases from $900 up. Studios 
for short time reservation having Stein- 
way grand pianos at 125 East 37th Street, 
telephone Murray Hiil 0991. 


ness-like. 








A Phonograph Recording Laboratory 
has added a new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work for a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording and one dozen records. 
For particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., core of 
Electric Recording boratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

















I SEE THAT 














Carl Flesch is appearing before sold-out houses on_ his 
tour of Europe. 

Reinald Werrenrath is honorary vice-president of the New 
York University Alumni Association. 

Marguerite Namara had three New York appearances this 
month , 

The Saturday Club of Sacramento, Cal., 
twenty-ninth birthday on December 9 

The Association of Theater Arts is the 
organization in Washington, D. C. 

Gay MacLaren is adding Shakespeare to her repertory. 

Guiomar Novaes was married to Ottavio Pinto on De- 
cember 9, 

Joseph Hollman played at the John McCormack farewell 
reception at the Catholic Club 

Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn are 
in Denver 

Ernest Schelling will give three orchestral 
the New York Symphony in as many weeks 

Erna Rubinstein will give her second New York recital of 
the season on January 19, 

The National Music Teachers’ 
the Hotel Pennsylvania 

Tenor Crooks was well received in concert in Buffalo and 
Rochester. 


celebrated its 


name of a new 


spending Christmas week 


concerts with 


Association is convening at 


Warren Gehrken is giving monthly Wednesday evening 
organ recital at St. Luke’s Church, Brooklyn 
The Clef Club, Louis Arthur Russell, president, held a 


at Chalif’s 
a popular program at Carnegie 


Christmas Jubilee 
Elena Gerhardt will give 
Hall on January 16 
The National Association of Organists has paid all bills 
and has $634.16 on hand, 

Levitzki will give his second and final New York 
of the season in Carnegie Hall on January 24. 

Manfred, Jacques and Joseph Malkin will appear at the 
inaugural concert of the new building of the Malkin 
Conservatory on December 30. 

Victor Golibart, American tenor, sang at the opening of the 
French Theater in Washington. 

Love Sends a Little 
of the Governors’ Conference at White Sulphur Springs. 

Dreda Avis will sing Carmen, Azucena and Amneris with 
the Havana Opera Company, 

a talk on the Breithaupt method on 


recital 


Florence Leonard gave 
December 5 

A $1,000 endowment of an orchestra chair at the Town 
Hall was a Christmas gift received by David Mannes. 

Schumann Heink has recovered from bronchial pneumonia 
and will resume her concert tour on January 22. 

Pierre Remington, of Hinshaw’s Cosi Fan Tutte Company, 
will be available for concert after April 23. 


Gift of Roses was a popular number 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Harriet van Emden, the American soprano, is having a 
very successful season in Europe. 

Charles T. Griffes’ sonata for piano will have its first 
New York performance on January 3. 

W. Spencer Jones is still critically ill. 

Juan Manen, Spanish violinist, is scheduled to arrive in New 
York tomorrow, December 29. 

Ernest Hutcheson will give an all-Chopin program at Aeolian 
Hall on December 30. 

Emma Roberts is the mother of a daughter, born on Decem- 
ber 15 

Theodore Spiering plans to introduce American music in 
Europe. 

Henri Verbrugghen has been engaged as permanent con- 
ductor for the Minneapolis Symphony. 

The delegates to the first congress of the International So- 
ciety for Contemporary Music will assemble in London 
on January 18, 

Annie Louise David is honorary president of the 
chapter of the National Association of Harpists. 

Herman Devries, believes that Joseph Schwarz’ Rigoletto, 
has no parallel on the stage today. 

Harold Bauer has returned from Europe and 
heard in Aeolian Hall on January 6. 

The Convention of National Concert Managers’ Association 
was held for the first time in Washington, December 
17-19. 

Edmond Clement will fill engagements in the United States 


Texas 


will be 


next November and December. 
Tandy Mackenzie has just completed a long tour of the 
West y 
Alfred Mirovitch, the pianist, will arrive in America on 


December 29 for his third concert tour of this country. 

Dicie Howell is a great favorite at colleges. 

Mikas Petrauskas is to become general director of music in 
Lithuania 

Sibyl Sammis MacDermid’s Sunday afternoon Intimate 
Recitals at her Riverside Drive studios are popular. 

Ganna Walska will give twenty-two concerts throughout 
the country. 

Galli-Curci is winning new laurels in this, her seventh season 
in America. 

Suzanne Keener will leave after the holidays for a Canadian 


tour 
Gigli will sing in concert from January 28 to February 11. 
Wassili ng was well received as guest conductor with 


the San Carlo Grand Opera Company. 

Huston ‘Mey, the pianist, will transfer his 
Europe next season, 

Mieczyslaw Miinz will be the first soloist to appear under 
Coates with the New York Symphony. 

Clarence Whitehill believes the Wagner Festivals at Bay- 
reuth should be revived. 

Georges Baklanoff will be married early 
Mrs. Walsh, sister of Mary Garden. 

Lloyd d’Aubigne, the well known voice teacher, passed away 
on December 15. 

Rossini’s William Tell will be revived at the Metropolitan 
on January 5. 


activities to 


this spring to 








December 28, 1922 


There is still hope among the Pittsburgh and Cincinnati 
backers of Dippel’s opera venture of reviving the or- 
ganization. 

The Chicago Auditorium was sold out to hear Chaliapin 

in Mefistofeles. 

The Leschetizky Institute of Piano in Paris now occupies 
larger quarters at 45 Rue la Boetic. G.N. 
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George Laurie Ousead 


News has been received from abroad of the death of 
George Laurie Osgood. Mr. Osgood’s name was widely 
known in American musical circles thirty years ago. He 
was a singer, a conductor, a composer, and a teacher. 

ew Laurie Osgood was born at Chelsea, Mass., 
April 3, 1844, and graduated from Harvard in 1866. He 
studied music while at college, and conducted both the glee 
club and orchestra. Two years after leaving college (April 
15, 1868), he was married to Jeannette Farley and went 
abroad to study, spending three years in Germany, where 
his masters were Sieber, Haupt and Robert Franz. Next, 
he went to Italy, where he studied singing for three years 
under the famous Lamperti. His first concert tour was 
through German cities. Then he returned home and toured 
the whole United States with Theodore Thomas and his 
famous orchestra. He began teaching in Boston in 1872 
and kept it up for many years. He was also conductor of 
the Boylston Club, a ‘chorus of two hundred voices, from 
1875 to 1893. In 1891 he was married for the second time, 
to Jane Bright, and within the next ten years gradually 
gave up his musical activities and went to live in Europe, 
first in Switzerland and later in Godalming, England, 
where he had a large country estate. As a composer, he 
was very well known in his day, some of his songs—of 
which he wrote about fifty—being extensively sung. He also 
composed anthems, choruses and part songs. His book, 
Guide in the Art of Singing, had gone through eight edi- 
tions up to 1917. 

He is survived by his second wife and by his son, Lowell 
Osgood, a student of the violin. 





Louise Marriner-Campbell 


San Francisco’s musical colony is mourning the loss of 
one of its prominent vocalists and teachers, Louise Marriner- 
Campbell, who passed away at her home at the age of 
eighty-five years. Mrs. Marriner-Campbell was prominent 
as an oratorio singer, having sung frequently at Howard 
Presbyterian, First Unitarian and Grace Episcopal churches. 
Mrs. Campbell my ge a reputation of being one of the 
best instructresses in the West and had the pleasure of 
bringing before the public many young vocalists. She 
leaves behind her a coterie of faithful friends and admirers 
who will miss her noble personality and fine spirit. 
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Masons Hamlin 
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The 


Nene SOhMEt 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 

For forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 

To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St. NEW YORK 





























PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June igth, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at sist Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 


You are certair ~ to be cc > ate ats . on your 
wientid ‘eshien ement in the odu of the 
Auteplanc, which 1 esncider one of the ‘ane st players 
I have ever played. 

It is so exquisite wei uti ws 1 in tone and 
sion, so unquestiona “hy oan or, that I can roa 
understand why the Autopi: 10 leads in the player 
piano world. 

Sincerely, 


le 
THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


On-the-Hudson at 51st Street New York 
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FREDERIC FREEMANTEL 


Vocal Teacher, Who Has Made a Scientific Investigation and Study of the Tenor Voice 




















